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RESPECTING' 

THIS  ADDITION  AL  VOLUME  OF  MY  WORK. 


WHILE  I was  preparing  for  a re-publication 
of  this  Work,  I received,  on  the  fubjedt 
of  it,  advices,  criticifms,  and  compliments. 

The  advices  related  to  it’s  form.  I hâve  con- 
ftantly  adhered  to  that  of  i2mo.  in  thefe  three 
fucceffive  éditions,  becaufe  it  is  more  commodious, 
an  eafier  purchafe  to  the  Reader,  and  more  béné- 
ficiai to  the  Author,  becaufe  Pirates  find  lefs  pro- 
fit in  counterfeiting  it.  The  fafhionable  world, 
however,  fignified  a preference  in  favour  of  an  8vo. 
as  being  more  genteel,  and  becaufe  the  page,  hav- 
ing  a broader  margin,  and  admitting  of  a larger 
fpace  between  the  lines,  the  impreflion  would  be 
more  beautiful.  Men  of  letters  exprefledla  wifli 
to  hâve  an  Edition  of  the  Book  in  410.  becaufe, 
being  in  a larger  type,  it  would  be  more  pleafant 
to  read,  and  the  plates  might  then  be  engraved  on 
a larger  fcale»  In  a word,  I was  expedting  a fo- 
vol.  v.  a licitation. 
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licitation,  from  fome  of  the  Literati , to  afpire  after 
the  honours  of  a Folio,  vvhcn  an  amiable  Lady 
propofed  to  me,  very  ferioully,  to  give  an  Edition 
in  i8vo.  “ on  purpofe,”  faid  (lie,  with  inimitable 
grâce,  “ that  J may  never  go  without  it  in  my 
“ pocket.” 

I feel  myfelf  fo  highly  honoured  by  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Ladies,  that  I know  not  vvhether  my 
vanity  vvould  not  be  more  agreeably  flattered  with 
being  in  their  pockets  in  the  fize  of  a i8vo.  than 
in  that  of  a huge  atlas,  in  the  library  of  the 
Louvre.  This  fpecies  of  incognito  has,  befides,  an 
inexpreffible  fomewhat  in  it  which  is  fingularly 
grateful  to  me.  In  the  agreeable  perplexity  to 
which  I am  reduced,  and  under  an  impofîibility  of 
giving  four  new  Editions  at  once,  to  gratify  the 
tafte  of  ail  my  Readers,  a thought  ftruck  me,  of 
inviting  thofe  of  them  who  diflike  the  ïamo.  fize, 
to  fend  their  inftru&ions,  free  of  poftage,  to  my 
Bookfellers,  containing  fimply  their  addrefs,  and 
the  form  which  they  prefer.  I fhall  then  be  de- 
termined  by  the  plurality  of  fuftrages  ; and  as 
l'oon  as  1 fliall  hâve  five  hundred  of  them  in  favour 
of  an  Odtavo  or  a Quarto,  1 (hall  publilh  it  by 
fubfcription,  on  a fine  paper,  with  new  plates 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Artifts  of  the  firft  ability. 
But  if  there  be  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices 
in  favour  of  the  Decimo-oftavo,  I will  give  the 
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preference  to  this  fize,  for  I hâve  always  effimated 
the  fuffrage  of  one  Lady  as  equal,  at  leaft,  to  thofe 
of  two  Gentlemen. 

Some  men  of  the  world  hâve  enquired,  whether 
I intended  to  make  any  additions  to  this  Edition  ; 
and,  in  this  café,  defired  me  to  give  a detached 
fupplement,  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who 
hâve  purchafed  the  preceding  Editions,  alleging 
that  Authors,  who  aéted  otherwife,  defrauded  the 
Public. 

An  Author  who  is  difficult  to  pleafe  with  hia 
own  performance,  which  I acknowledge  to  be  the 
café  with  myfelf,  and  who  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  review  it,  is  fometimes  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  making  a few  flight  additions,  in  order 
to  elucidate  paffages  which  may  feem  to  labour  un- 
der  fome  obfcurity.  He  is  obliged,  at  leaft,  to 
change  fome  things  in  the  notices,  which  mufl 
needs  vary  in  every  different  Edition,  without  ad- 
mitting  the  poiïibility  of  giving  thefe  variations,  in 
a detached  fupplement,  fo  as  to  excite  any  in- 
tereft.  But,  on  the  fuppolition  of  his  thereby  de- 
frauding  a part  of  the  Public  of. fome  part  of  his 
performance,  I afk,  whether  thè  Public,  as  a body, 
does  not  defraud  him  more  completely,  by  pur- 
chafing,  without  any  fcruple,  the  fpurious  Editions 
of  his  Work  ? The  only  method  which  an  Author 
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can  employ  to  bring  thefe  into  difcredit,  is  to  add 
fomething  new,  to  every  new  genuine  Edition. 

Thefe  piracies  hâve  done,  and  are  ftill  doing,  me 
inconceivable  mifehief.  I do  not  fpeak  of  tbofe  of 
my  firft  Edition,  with  which  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  France  hâve  been  filled  * ; but  fcarcely 
had  the  fécond  appeared,  when  it  was  counter- 
feited,  with  it’s  additions,  approbations,  privilège  ; 
nay,  with  the  very  titles  containing  the  addrefs  of 
my  bookfellers.  Other  plunderers  hâve  had  the 
audacity  to  announce,  in  the  catalogue  of  books  of 


* M.  Marin , fuperintendant  of  the  prefs  at  Marfeiiles,  feized  a 
whole  baie  of  thofe  counterfeits,  about  a year  and  a half  ago, 
which,  ir  défiance  of  ail  his  remonftrances,  was  confifcated  to  the 
benefit  of  *:he  Syndical  Chamber  of  that  city,  and  not,  as  juftice 
required,  to  mine.  M.  de  Cbajfel , fuperintendant  of  the  prefs  at 
Nancy,  ftopped  there,  about  fix  monfhs  ago,  fome  fpurious  co- 
pies of  my  fécond  Edition,  which  M.  Vidaud-de-la-Tour  took 
care  to  remit  to  me,  conformably  to  the  decifion  of  M.  de  La- 
' moignon , keeper  of  the  feals.  The  Pirate  had  only  retrenched,  in 
the  advertifement,  what  I there  faid  of  the  beauty  of  the  charac- 
ters  ofmy  fécond  Edition,  fimilarto  thofe  of  the  prefent,  becaufe 
the  pitifulnefs  of  his  own,  would  prefently  hâve  dete&ed  the 
fraud.  I hâve  now  reafon  to  expeél,  from  the  vigilance  of  M. 
Vidaud-de-la-Tour , whofe  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  literary  pro- 
perfy  fo  well  fupports  the  juftice  of  M.  de  Lamoignon,  a name  fo 
dear  to  the  republic  of  letters,  that  we  (hall  fee  at  length  repref- 
fed,  in  the  kingdom,  the  plundering  committed  by  literary  pi- 
rates, in  défiance  of  Royal  authority,  and  fo  injurious  to  the  in- 
terefl  of  Authors,  efpecially  of  fuch  as  hâve  no  other  piopeity 
except  their  Works. 

Leipfic-fair, 
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Leipfic-fair,  for  the  month  of  Oétober  1787,  an 
Edition  of  my  Studies  of  Nature,  publilhed  at 
Lyons,  by  Piejlre  and  de  la  Molière , though  I ne- 
ver  had  any  thing  printed  except  at  Paris.  Anew 
Edition  of  the  Work  has  juft  been  publifhed  at 
Bruffels,  in  four  volumes.  A Gentleman,  with 
whom  my  Printer  is  acquainted,  faw  at  London, 
in  the  month  of  September  laft,  four  different  Edi- 
tions of  it,  without  being  able  to  procure  the  ge- 
nuine  one.  It  may,  however,  be  very  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  beauty  of  it’s  charadters,  fromall 
thefpurious  Editions,  which,  befides,  can  never  be 
any  thing  more  than  bad  copies  of  an  original  Edi- 
tion, revifed  and  correfted  by  my  own  hand,  with 
ail  the  attention  of  which  I am  capable.  Ail  this 
has  not  prevented  the  Public  from  welcoming  them 
with  avidity.  After  ail,  the  point  to  be  aimed  at,  is 
not  to  hâve  no  ground  of  complaint  againft  Man- 
kind,  but  to  take  care  that  the  World  hâve  no  juft 
ground  of  com;  laint  againft  us. 

Suppofing  it  were  not  a matter  of  confcience  with 
me,  to  pra&ife  juftice  toward  every  individual,  I 
am  under  too  many  obligations  to  the  Public,  not 
to  ftudy  their  gratification,  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
ability.  I hâve  never  enjoyed  any  other  fteady  dé- 
claration in  my  favour,  but  that  of  the  public  voice. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  importance  of  the  errors 
which  I hâve  ventured  to  attack,  and  my  perfonal 
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circumfla^ces,  are  taken  into  confideration,  I hâve 
the  prefumptnn  to  hope  that  the  generofity  of  thé 
Public  will,  oneday,  rank  me  with  the  few  in  num- 
ber,  who  hâve  devoted  thcmfelves  to  the  interefts  of 
humanity,  at  the  expence  of  their  own  fortune. 

I fhall  not  begin,  at  thefe  years,  to  deviate  from 
the  principles  which  hâve  goveined  my  life.  1 ani 
going  to  infert  here,  therefore,  fome  refledtions, 
which  vvould,  perhaps,  hâve  corne  in  more  pro- 
perly,  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  third 
Edition;  but  1 transfer  them  to  this  place,  that 
thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  purchafe  the  fifth  volume 
feparately,  may  be  inf  rmed  of  cvery  thing  which 
I hâve  thought  it  necefiar.y  to  add,  without  being 
obliged  to  buy  the  other  four.  I wouid  hâve,  in 
üke  manner,  annexed  the  additions  which  I m'ade 
to  my  fit ft  Edition,  on  the  fubjeét  of  the  élongation 
of  the  Pôles,  and  of  the  Currents  ot  the  Atlantic 
Océan,  had  not  thefe  additions  been  too  cor.fi- 
derab’e  in  bulk.  But  if  I do  not  introduce  them 
here,  word  for  word,  I repeat  at  leaft  the  fenfe  of 
them  ; and  to  thefe  I fubjoin  new  proofs,  which 
demonflrate  theceitainty  of  thofe  important  truths. 

I hâve  firft  corredted,  in  the  titles  of  this  third 
Edition,  an  error  which  had  flipt  into  thofe  of  the 
other  two.  It  is  indeed  a matter  of  tht  laft  indif- 
férence to  my  Readersj  being  no  more  than  a tranf- 
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position  of  my  baptifmal  naines  j but  ît  Iris  given 
occafion  to  Tome  miftakes. 

I do  not  recolled  my  having  added  any  thing  to 
the  text,  except  a fingle  obfervation  refpeéting  the 
counter-currents  of  the  Ohio,  which  I hâve  inferted 
in  the  .firft  volume  of  this  third  Edition.  But  it 
is  of  confiderable  importance,  for  it  conflitutes  one 
proof  more  in  favour  of  the  explanation  which  I 
hâve  given  of  the  tides. 

The  Reader  will  pleafe  to  remember,  that  I ex- 
plain  the  direction  of  our  tides  in  fummer,  toward 
the  north,  from  the  counter-currents,  of  the  ge- 
neral Current,  of  the  Atlantic  Océan,  which,  at 
that  feafon,  defcends  from  our  Pôle,  the  ices  of 
which  are  partly  melted  by  the  adtion  of  the  Sun 
which  warms  it  during  fix  months.  I fuppofed  that 
this  general  Current,  which  tlien  runs  toward  the 
South,  being  confined  by  the  projeftion  of  Cape- 
Saint- Auguftin  in  America,  and  by  theentrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  produced  on  each 
lide  counter-currents  which  give  us  our  tides,  re- 
afcending  to  the  north  along  our  coafls.  Thefc 
counter-currents  aftually  exift  in  thefe  famé  places, 
and  are  always  produced  on  the  two  fidesof  a ftrait 
through  which  a current  forces  itfelf.  But  I had 
no  need  to  fuppofe  the  re-a£tions  of  Cape  Saint- 
Augullin  and  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
'•  a 4 
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in  order  to  make  our  tides  re-afcend  a very  great 
way  toward  the  North.  The  (impie  adion  of  the 
general  Current  of  the  Atlantic,  which  defcends 
from  the  North  Pôle  and  ru  (lies  toward  the  South, 
difplacing  by  it’s  impetuofity  a vaft  mafs  of  water, 
which  it  repels  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce,  through  the  whole  length  of  it’s 
courfe,  thofe  latéral  re-adions  which  occafion  our 
tides,  and  make  them  flow  to  the  North. 

I had  quoted,  on  this  fubjed,  two  obfervations, 
the  firft  of  which  is  level  to  every  capacity.  It  is 
that  of  a fource  which,  on  difcharging  itfelf  into  a 
bafon,  produces,  at  the  fides  of  that  bafon,  a back- 
ward  motion  or  counter-current,  which  carries 
flraws  and  other  floating  fubftances  up  toward  the 
fource. 

The  fécond  obfervation  is  extraded  from  the 
Hiftory  of  New-France  by  Father  Charlevnix.  Fie 
tells  us  that,  though  the  wind  was  contrary,  he 
failed  at  the  rate  of  eight  good  leagues  a day  up 
lake  Michigan,  againft  it’s  general  Current,  wkh 
the  affiftance  of  it’s  latéral  counter-currents. 

But  M.  de  Crevecœur , Author  of  the  Letters  of 
an  American  Farmer,  goes  ftill  further  ; for  he  af- 
fures  us,  {Vol.  III.  page  433)  that  in  failing  up  the 
Ohio,  alung  it’s  banks,  he  made  422  miles  in  four- 
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teen  days,  which  amounts  to  more  than  fix  leagues 
a day,  “ with  the  alîiftance,”  fays  he,  “ of  the 
“ counter-currents,  which  hâve  always  a velocity 
“ equal  to  the  principal  Current.”  This  is  the 
only  obfervation  which  I hâve  added,  on  account 
of  it’s  importance,  and  out  of  the  refpedt  which  I 
bear  to  it’s  Author. 

Th  us  the  general  effeft  of  the  tides  is  placed  in 
the  cleareft  light,  by  the  inftance  of  the  latéral 
counter-currents  of  our  bafons,  into  which  fources 
difcharge  themfelves,  by  thofe  of  the  lakes  which 
receive  rivers,  and  by  thofe  of  rivers  themfelves, 
notwithftanding  their  confiderable  declivities,  with- 
out  any  neceffity  for  a particular  (trait,  to  produce 
thofe  re-a£tions  along  the  whole  extent  of  their 
(hores,  though  (traits  confiderably  increafe  thefe 
famé  counter-currents,  or  eddies. 

\ 

The  courfe  of  our  tides  toward  the  North  in 
winter,  it  muft  be  admitted,  cannot  be  explained 
as  an  effedt  of  the  latéral  counter-currents  of  the 
Atlantic  Océan,  which  defcends  from  the  North, 
for  at  that  feafon  it’s  general  Current  cornes  from 
the  South-Pole,  the  ices  of  which  are  then  in  fu- 
fion  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun.  But  the  courfe  of 
thofe  tides  toward  the  North,  may  be  conceived 
(lill  more  eafily,  from  the  diredt  effedl  of  the  ge- 
neral Current  of  the  South  Pôle,  which  runs  ftraight 
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Nortta.  In  this  direction,  that  fouthern  Current 
pafles,  almoft  throughout,  from  a vvider  fpace  into 
a narrower,  being  confined,  firft  of  ail,  between 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
forcing  it’s  way  upward,  into  the  very  bivs  and 
mediterraneans  of  the  North,  it  carries  btfore  it,  at 
once,  the  whole  mafs  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Océan,  without  permitting  a fingle  column  of 
them  to  efcape,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  At  the 
famé  time,  fhould  it  meet  on  it’s  road,  a Cape  or 
Strait  oppofing  it’s  courfe,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  there  form  a latéral  counter-current, 
or  tides,  which  would  run  in  the  oppofite  direction. 
1 his,  accordingly,  is  the  aétual  effeCt  which  it  pro- 
duces at  Cape  Saint- Auguftin  in  America,  and 
above  the  Gu-If  of  Guinea,  toward  the  tenth  de- 
gree  of  northern  Latitude,  in  Africa  ; that  is,  at 
the  tvvo  placés  where  thefe  two  parts  of  the  Globe 
approach  the  neareft  : for  in  the  fummer  of  the 
South-Pole,  the  Currents  and  the  tides,  fo  far  from 
bearing  northward  below  thefe  two  points,  return 
to  the  fouth  on  the  American  fide,  and  run  eaft- 
ward  on  the  African  fide,  the  whole  length  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  contradiction  to  ail  the  Laws 
of  the  Luntfr  Syftem. 

I cQuld  fill  a Volume  with  new  proofs,  in  fup- 
port  of  the  alternate  fufion  of  the  polar  ices,  and 
of  the  élongation  of  the  Earth  at  the  Pôles,  which 
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are  confequences  of  each  other;  but  I hâve  pro- 
duced.  in  the  preceding  Volumes  of  this  Work, 
more  than  vvere  neceffary  to  eftabliib  the  certainty 
of  thefe  trurhs.  The  very  lllence  of  Academies, 
refpeâing  objets  of  fuch  high  importance,  is  a 
demonftration  that  they  hâve  no  objection  to  üart 
againft  my  hypothefîs.  Had  I been  in  the  vvrong, 
in  refutingthe  unaccountable  error  which  led  ihem 
to  conclude  that  the  Earth  vvas  flattened  at  the 
Pôles,  from  geometrical  operations,  which  evi- 
dently  demonftrate  it  to  be  leng'hened,  Journals, 
moft  of  which  are  at  their  difpofal,  would  not 
hâve  been  wanting,  to  reprefs  the  voice  of  a foli- 
tary  individual.  I hâve  met  with  but  a fingîe  one 
who  has  had  the  hardinefs  to  fupport  me  with  a 
fuffrage.  Among  fo  many  literary  Potentates,  who 
difpute  with  each  other  the  Empire  of  opinion, 
and  who  traverfe  that  Itormy  océan,  determined  to 
hnk  to  the  bottom  ail  who  refufe  to  ferve  under 
their  banner,  a foreign  Journalift  has  hoifted,  in 
m>  lavour,  the  flag  of  infurreftion.  1 1 i s that  of 
Deux-Ponts  which  I mean,  conformably  to  my 
ufual  cuftom  of  acknowledging  pub'icly  the  parti- 
cular  fervices  done  me  ; though  the  one  in  quef- 
tion  was  rather  a tiibute  prefented  to  truth,  than  a 
compliment  paid  to  me,  who  am  perfonaliy  un- 
known  to  that  Writer,  but  whom  I highly  honour 
for  his  impartiality. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  Academies  hâve  not  corne 
forward  to  expiai n themfelves,  we  muft  take  into 
confideration  the  embarraflment  to  which  they  felt 
themfelves  reduced,  that  of  retradting  publiclyacon- 
clufion  geometrically  falfe,  but  rendered  venerable 
by  âge,  and  univerfally  propagated.  Theycould  not 
acïopt  my  refults  without  condemning  their  own  ; 
and  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  condemn  mine, 
becaufe  they  were  fupported  by  adtual  operations 
performed  by  themfelves.  I myfelf  hâve  been  no 
lefs  embarrafled,  when,  on  publifhing  my  obferva- 
tions,  I found  myfelf  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
chufing  between  their  efleem  and  their  friendfhip; 
but  I followed  the  impulfe  of  the  fentiment  of 
truth,  which  ought  to  abforb  every  political  con- 
fideration. The  intereft  of  my  réputation,  I con- 
fefs,  claimed  fome  fmall  fhare,  in  deciding  the 
point,  but  it  was  very  fmall  indeed.  Public  utility 
has  been  my  leading  objetf:.  I hâve  employed 
neither  ridicule  nor  enthufiafm,  againft  nfen  of  ce- 
lebrity  deteded  in  an  error.  I ara  not  elevated 
into  a date  of  intoxication  on  the  feore  of  my  Rea- 
fon.  I approached  them  as  I would  hâve  done  to 
Plato  laid  afleep  on  the  brink  of  a précipice  ; fear- 
ing  the  moment  of  their  awaking,  and  ftill  moie 
the  prolongation  of  their  llumbers.  I hâve  not 
imputed  their  blindnefs  to  any  want  of  light,  an 
infinuation  to  which  the  learned  are  fo  fenfibly 

alive  s but  to  the  glare  of  fyftems,  and  efpecially, 
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to  the  influence  of  éducation,  and  tlie  power  of 
moral  habits,  which  cloud  our  reafon  with  fo  many 
préjudices.  1 hâve  given,  in  the  advertifement  to 
my  firft  Volume,  the  origin  of  this  error,  which 
was  firft  broached  by  Newton , and  the  geometrical 
réfutation  of  ît,  in  the  explanation  of  the  plates  at 
the  head  of  that  Volume. 

I hâve  reafon  to  apprehend  that  my  modération 
and  candor  hâve  not  been  imitated.  There  ap- 
peared  on  the  2ift  of  laft  November,  in  the  Paris- 
Journal,  a very  fevere  anonymous  criticifm  of  the 
Studies  of  Nature.  It  fets  out,  indeed,  with 
a general  commendation  of  that  Work  ; but  it 
attempts  to  deftroy,  in  detail,  ail  the  good  which 
the  public  voice  feems  to  hâve  extorted  from  it. 
Thefe  ftrictures  had  been  preceded,  a little  while 
before,  by  certain  other  anonymous  letters,  in , 
which  my  Book  was  not  mentioned  by  name,  but 
a cold  and  fubtile  poifon  was  fprinkled  over  it, 
without  any  feeming  defign,  very  much  calculated 
to  produce  it’s  efFedt  at  the  long-run.  I was  not  a 
little  furprized  to  find  this  mafked  battery  opened 
by  an  unknown  adverfary  upon  me;  for  I wascon- 
fcious  of  having  endeavoured  to  deferve  well  of  ail 
mankind,  and  could  not  imagine  that  I ftood  in 
any  one’s  way.  But  on  being  informée!  that  feveral 
of  my  friends  had,  to  no  purpofe,  prefented  to  the 
Journal  of  Paris,  copies  of  verfes,  and  profe  ftric- 
tures. 
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tares,  in  my  vindication  ; that  long  before  thisthey 
had  rejefled  fome  Imall  literary  pièces,  in  vvhich  I 
was  mentioned  to  advantage,  I became  convinced 
that  a party  had  been  there  formed  againft  me. 
Upon  this,  I had  recourfe  to  the  General  Journal 
of  France,  the  impartial  Compiler  of  which  had  the 
goodnefs  to  infert  my  defence  and  remonftrance, 
in  his  paper  of  the  2pth  November,  No.  143. 

Here,  then,  is  a copy  of  my  reply  to  the  critic 
who  thought  proper  to  employ  concealment  and 
farcafm  againft  phyfical  truths,  and  who  affumed, 
in  making  his  attack  upon  me,  the  poft  of  the 
coward,  and  the  arms  of  the  ruffian. 

To  the  Compiler  of  the  Journal-General  of  France. 

SIR, 

« A Writer  who  conceals  himfelf  under  the 
“ defcription  of  a Solitary  of  the  Pyrénées,  jealous,  I 
“ fuppofe,  of  the  gracious  réception  beftowed  by 
ce  the  Public  on  my  Studies  of  Nature,  has  got  in- 
« ferted  into  the  Journal  of  Paris,  of  yefterday  the 

“ 21  fl,  a very  ill-natured  criticifm  of  that  Work. 

\ 

s, 

“ He  feems  to  hâve  taken  particular  offence  at 
“ my  having  prefumed  to  accufe  the  Academicians 
“ of  an  error,  in  concluding  from  the  increafe  of 
tc  quantity  in  the  degrees  of  Latitude  toward  the 
« Pôles,  that  the  Earth  was  flattened  there  ; at  my 
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“ attributing  the  caufe  of  the  tides  to  the  melting 

« of  che  polar  ices,  &c In  order  to  weaken 

“ the  force  of  my  refults,  he  exhibits  them  without 
“ the  proofs.  He  carefully  keeps  out  of  fight  my 
“ demonftration  of  the  fad,  fo  fimple  and  fo  evi- 
“ dent,  by  which  1 hâve  made  it  to  appear,  that 
if  when  the  degrees  of  an  arc]i  of  a circle  lengthen, 
“ the  arch  of  the  circle  itfelf  likewife  lengthens, 
“ and  does  not  become  fiat.  This  is  demonftrable 
“ from  the  pôles  of  an  egg,  as  well  as  from  thofe 
“ of  the  Globe.  He  has  not  told,  that  the  ices  of 
“ each  pôle,  having  a circumference  of  from  five 
<r  to  fix  thoufand  leagues,  in  their  vvinter,  and  only 
“ from  two  to  three  thoufand  in  their  fummer,  I 
“ had  good  ground  for  concluding,  from  their  al- 
“ ternate  fufions,  ail  the  movements  of  the  Seas. 
“ He  has  not  faid  a fingle  vvord  of  the  multitude 
“ of  proofs  geometrical,  nautical,  geographical, 
“ botanical,  and  even  academical,  by  which  I hâve 
“ fupported  thefe  new  and  important  truths.  I 
“ leave  it  to  my  Readers  to  judge  hovv  far  they  are 
“ folid. 

“ As  it  is  évident  that  this  anonymous  YVriter 
“ iias  obferved  Nature  only  in  Syftematic  books  ; 
“ that  he  oppofes  names  merely,  to  fads  ; and  au- 
“ thorities,  to  reafons  ; that  he  there  confiders  as 

decidedly  certain,  what  I hâve  completely  re- 
“ futed  ; that  he  makes  me  to  fay  in  h is  critique 

c‘  what 
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££  what  I neverdid  fay  ; that  fuch  criticifm  is  with- 
“ in  the  reach  of  every  fuperficial,  idle,  and  dif- 
**  honeft  man,  who  can  hold  a pen  ; that  neither 
*£  my  health,  my  time,  nor  my  taftc  permit  me  to 
•£  confute  fuch  fpecies  of  differtation,  even  had  the 
*f  author  the  manlinefs  to  tliew  himtelf  : 1 déclaré, 
“ therefore,  that  in  future,  I will  not  deign  to  repel 
<£  fuch  attacks,  efpecially  on  the  field  of  the  public 
££  papers. 

££  At  the  famé  time,  if  there  be  any  friend  of 
**  truth  who  fhall  difcover  errors  in  my  Book, 
*£  which,  undoubtedly,  may  eafily  be  done,  and 
“ who  fhall  hâve  fo  much  friendfhip  for  me,  as  ad- 
‘£  drefs  himfelf  direétly  to  me,  I will  take  care  to 
“ hâve  them  corre&ed,  and  will  openly  acknow- 
•£  ledge  the  obligation  in  terms  of  the  higheft  re- 
*£  fped  ; becaufe,  like  that  man,  I aim  at  notliing 
££  but  truth,  andhonour  thofe  only  who  love  it. 

££  I ftand,  Sir,  quite  alone.  As  I belong  to  no 
££  party,  I hâve  no  one  literary  Journal  at  my  dif- 
££  pofal.  It  is  long  lînce  I knevv  by  expérience, 
“ that  I had  not  the  crédit  to  get  any  thing  in- 
t£  ferted  in  that  of  Paris,  even  in  the  fervice  of  the 
“ miferable.  Permit  me  to  intreat  you,  then,  to 
<£  find  a place  in  your  impartial  paper,  for  th is  my 
*<  prefent  reply,  accompanied  with  my  folemn 
£C  protedation  of  filence  for  the  future. 

£f  One 
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“ One  word  more,  while  I complain  of  the  ano- 
“ nymous  critic,  who  has  attacked  my  Work  with 
“ fo  much  acrimony,  I feel  myfelf  obliged  to  ac* 
“ knowledge  that  he  has  pronounced  an  exceflively 
“ fulfome  elogium  on  my  ftyle.  I know  not, 
<e  however,  which  way  to  account  for  it  ; but  I 
“ feel  myfelf  ftill  more  humbled  by  his  praife  than 
“ irritated  by  his  fatire. 

“ I hâve  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“ Signedy 

“ DE  SAINT-PIERRE. 

“ Paris,  Nov.  22,  1787.” 


The  anonymous  Revîewer  promifed  to  enter 
more  minutely  into  an  examination  of  my  Book  in 
fome  following  fheets  of  the  Paris- Journal  ; but 
the  Public  having  expreffed  fome  difpleafure  at 
feeing  me  attacked  rather  indecently,  on  a field  to 
which  my  friends  had  no  accefs,  the  Editor  of  that 
Jtmrnal,  willing  to  make  a (liow  of  impartiality, 
foon  after  publillied  a fragment  of  an  epiftle  in 
verfe,  intended  to  do  me  honour.  This  elogium 
is  likewife  the  produâdon  of  an  anonymous  Au- 
thor  ; for  the  virtüous  conceal  themfelves  to  do 
good,  as  the  malignant  to  do  mifchief.  The  verfes 
dctached  from  the  piece,  and  which  contain  my 
panegyric,  are  exceedingly  beautiful  ; but  there 
are  fome  others  in  the  reft  of  the  epiftle,  in  my 
opinion,  ftill  more  beautiful.  I would  hâve  expa- 
V0L*  v*  b tiated 
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tiated  much  more  cordially  in  praife  of  them,  had 
they  not  gone  much  too  far  in  praife  of  me.  Ne-- 
verthelefs,  gratitude  conftrains  me  to  fay,  tbat 
they  are  the  production  of  Mr.  Therejfe , Counfellor 
at  Law,  who  favoured  me  a year  ago,  in  the  month 
of  January,  with  this  particular  teftimony  of  his 
friendPnip,  and  of  his  fuperior  talents. 

Let  us  return  to  the  point  in  wliich  the  Acade- 
micians  are  principally  interefted.  In  order  toac- 
quire  conviction  that  the  Pôles  of  the  Earth  are 
drawn  out  lengthwife,  there  is  not  the  leaft  occa- 
sion for  folving  fome  tranfcendant  geometrical 
problem,  hedged  round  and  round  with  équations, 
fuch  as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  ; it  is  fufficient 
to  poflefs  the.moft  trivial  notions  of  geometry  and 
of  phyfics.  Before  I proceed  to  colleCt  the  proofs 
which  hâve  already  been  produced,  and  to  confirm. 
thefe  by  the  production  of  others  altogether  new,  I 
beg  leave  to  fay  a word  or  two  on  the  means  which 
may  be  employed  for  afcertaining  the  truth,  as 
much  for  the  fake  of  my  own  inftrudion,  as  for 
that  of  my  critics. 

We  are  in  the  bofom  of  ignorance,  like  mariners 
in  the  midft  of  a fea  without  Ihores.  We  perceive 
in  it,  here  and  there,  fome  truths  fcattered  about 
like  idands.  In  order  to  hit,  and  to  diftinguilh, 
iflands  in  the  open  Sea,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  know 
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their  diftance  from  the  North,  or  to  the  Eaft. 
Their  Latitude  gives  one  complété  circle,  and  their 
Longitude  another  ; but  the  interfe&ion  of  thefe 
tvvo  meafurements  détermines  precifely  the  place 
where  they  are.  We  are  capable  of  afcertaining 
truth,  in  likemanner,  only  by  confidering  it  under 
a variety  of  relations.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that 
an  objeftwhich  it  is  in  our  power  to  fubjedt  to  the 
examination  of  ail  our  fenfes,  is*  much  better 
knovvn  to  us  than  an  objeft  to  which  we  can  apply 
the  teft  of  but  one.  Thus,  we  hâve  a much  more 
exaét  knowledge  of  a tree  than  of  a ftar,  becaufe 
we  both  fee  and  touch  the  tree  : the  flower  of  the 
tree  affords  us  ftill  more  knowledge  of  it  than  the 
trunk,  becaufe  we  can  farther  apply  to  it  the  teft 
of  fmelling;  and  finally,  our  obfervations  multiply, 
when  we  examine  it  by  the  fruit,  becaufe  we  can 
now  call  in  the  evidence  of  the  tafte,  and  hâve  the 
combined  information  of  four  fenfes  at  once.  As 
to  objeéts  toward  which  we  are  able  to  direét  but 
one  of  our  organs,  fay  that  of  vifion,  we  can  ac- 
quire  the  knowledge  of  thefe  only  by  confidering 
them  under  different  afpefts.  That  tower  in  the 
horizon,  you  fay,  is  blue,  fmall  and  round.  You 
approach  it,  and  find  it  to  be  white,  lofty  and  an- 
gular.  Upon  this  you  conclude  it  to  be  fquare  : 
but  on  walking  round  it,  you  fee  that  it  is  pen- 
tagonal. You  judge  it  to  be  impoffible  to  afcer- 
tain  it’s  height  without  the  help  of  an  inftrument, 
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for  it  is  of  a prodigious  élévation.  Takean  accef- 
fible  onjed  of  comparifon,  that  of  your  own  height, 
and  the  length  of  your  flladow,  and  you  will  tind 
the  félf-fame  relation  betwten  thefe,  as  between 
the  fhadow  of  the  tower  and  it’s  élévation,  which 
you  deemed  to  be  inacceflâble* 

Thus  tlie  knowledge  of  any  one  truth  is  to  be  ac- 
quired  only  by  confidering  it  under  different  rela- 
tions. This  is  the  reafon  why  God  alone  is  really 
intelligent,  becaufe  He  alone  knows  ail  the  rela- 
tions which  exift  among  ail  beings  ; and  farther, 
svhy  God  alone  is  the  moft  univerfally  known  of  ali 
beings,  becaufe  the  relations  which  He  has  efta- 
blifhed-  among  things,  manifeft  Him  in  ail  his 
Works. 

T 

Ail  truths  run  into  one  another,  like  the  links  of 
a chain.  Weacquire  the  knowledge  of  themonly 
by  comparing  them  to  eacli  other.  Had  our  Aca- 
demicians  made  the  proper  ufe  6f  this  principle, 
they  muft  hâve  difcovered  that  the  flattening  of 
the  Pôles  was  an  error.  They  had  only  to  apply 
the  confequences  of  this  dodrine  to  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  Seas.  If  the  Pôles  are  flattened,  their 
radii  being  the  lhorteft  of  the  Globe,  ail  the  Seas 
muft  prefs  thitherward,  as  being  the  moft  deprefîed 
place  of  the  Earth  : on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Equator  were  the  mod  elevated,  ail  the  Seas  muft 
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retire  from  it,  and  the  Torrid  Zone  would  prefeat, 
through  it’s  whole  circumference,  a Zone  of  dry 
knd,  of  fix  leagues  and  a half  of  élévation,  at  it’s 
centre  j as  the  radius  of  the  Globe,  at  the  Equator, 
exceeds,  by  that  quantity,  the  radius  at  the  Pôles, 
according  to  the  Academicians. 

Now  the  configuration  of  the  Globe  prefents  us 
with  precifely  the  contrary  of  ail  this  : for  the  mod 
extenfive  and  the  moft  profound  Seas  are  diredly 
over  the  Equator  ; and,  on  the  fide  of  our  Polb, 
the  land  ftretches  prqdigioufly  forvvard  to  the 
North,  and  the  Seas  which  it  contains  areonlymçr 
diterraneans,  filled  with  high  lands. 

1 he  South  Pôle  is,  indeed,  furrounded  by  a vafb 
Océan  ; but  as  Captain  Cook  could  get  no  nearer  to 
it  lhan  a diftance  of  475  leagues,  vve  are  entirely 
ignorant  whether  there  beany  land  i;r  it’s  vicinity. 
Befides,  it  is  probable,  as  I hâve  faid  elfewhere, 
that  Nature,  which  contrafts  and  balances  ail 
things,  has  compenfated  the  élévation  in  territory 
of  the  North  Pôle,  by  an  équivalent  élévation  in 
ice,  on  the  South  Pôle,  Cook  found,  in  faefb , the 
icy  cupola  pf  the  South  Pôle,  much  more  extenfive, 
and  more  elevated,  than  that  which  coyers  the 
North  Pôle,  and  he  is  againll  inftituting  any  man- 
ner  of  comparifon  on  the  fubjett.  Hear  what  he 
fays,  in  deferibing  one  of  it’s  folid  extremities, 
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which  prevented  his  penetrating  beyond  the  yift 
degree  of  South  Latitude,  and  refembled  a chain 
of  mountains,  rifing  one  above  another,  and  lofmg 
themfelves  in  the  clouds.  <c  There  never  were 
“ feen,  in  my  opinion,  mountains  of  ice  fuch  as 
<c  thefe,  in  the  Seas  of  Greenland;  at  leafl;  1 hâve 
“ never  read  or  heafd  of  the  like  : no  comparifon, 
“ therefore,  can  be  ftated  between  the  ices  of  the 
<f  North,  and  thofe  of  the  Latitudes  which  1 am 
“ mentioning.”  (Cook* s Voyages,  January,  1774.) 

This  prodigious  élévation  of  ices,  of  which  Cook 
faw  but  one  extremity,  may,  therefore,  be  a coun- 
tcrpoife  to  the  élévation  of  territory  on  the  North 
Pôle,  eftablifhed  by  the  learned  labours  of  the 
Academicians  themfelves.  But  though  the  frozen 
Seas  of  the  South  Pôle  may  repel  the  operations  of 
Geometry,  we  fhall  fee  prefently,  by  two  authentic 
obfervations,  that  the  fluid  Seas  which  furround  it, 
are  more  elevated  than  thofe  at  the  Equator,  and 
are  at  the  famé  level  with  thofe  of  the  North  Pôle. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  verify  the , élongation  of 
the  Pôles,  by  the  very  method  which  has  been 
made  to  ferve  for  a demonftration  of  their  being 
flattened.  This  laft  hypothefis  has  acquired  a new 
degree  of  error,  from  it’s  application  to  the  diftri- 
bution  of  land  and  watcr  upon  the  Globe  ; that  of 
the  élongation  of  the  Pôles,  is  going  to  acquire 

new 
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new  degrees  of  evidence,  by  it’s  extenfion  to  the 
different  harmonies  of  Nature. 

Let  us  colledt,  for  this  purpofe,  the  proofs  which 
lie  fcattered  about  in  the  preceding  Volumes. 
Some  of  them  are  geometrical,  fome  geographical, 
fome  atmofpherical,  fome  nautical,  and  fome  aftro- 
nomical. 

I.  The  firft  proof,  of  the  élongation  of  the 
Earth  at  the  Pôles,  is  geometrical.  1 hâve  infert- 
ed  it  in  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  Volume  Firft  ; it  alone  is  fufficient  to  fet 
the  truth  in  queftion  in  the  cleareft  light  of  evi- 
dence. There  was  no  occafion  even  for  a figure 
in  order  to  this.  It  is  very  eafy  to  conceive  that 
if,  in  a circle,  the  degrees  of  a portion  of  this 
circle  lengthen,  the  whole  portion  containing  thefe 
degrees,  muft  likewife  lengthen.  Now,  the  de? 
grees  of  the  Meridian  do  lengthen  under  the  polar 
Circle,  as  they  are  greater  there  than  under  the 
Equator,  according  to  the  Academicians  ; there- 
fore  the  polar  arch  of  the  Meridian,  or,  which  is 
the  famé  thing,  the  polar  curve  lengthens  allô. 
1 hâve  already  employed  this  argument,  to  which 
no  reply  can  be  given,  to  prove  that  the  polar 
cuive  was  not  flattened  ; I can  eafily  employ  jç 
likewife  to  prove  that  it  is  lengthened  out, 
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II.  The  fécond  proof  of  the  élongation  of  thc 
Earth  at  the  Pôles  is  atmofpheric.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  height  of  the  Atmofphere  dimi- 
nilhes,  in  proportion  as  we  afcend  upon  a moun- 
tain. No\v  this  height  diminifhes  likewife,  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  toward  the  Pôle.  I am 
furnifhed,  on  this  fubjedt,  with  two  barometiical 
experiments.  The  firft  for  the  Northern  Hemi- 
fphere  ; and  the  fécond  for  the  Southern  Hemi- 
fphere.  The  mercury  in  the  Barometer,  at  Paris, 
finks  one  line,  at  the  height  of  eleven  fathom  ; and 
it  finks  likewife  one  line  in  Sweden,  on  an  élévation 
of  only  ten  fathom,  one  foot,  fix  inches,  and  four 
lines.  The  Atmofphere  of  Sweden,  therefore,  is 
lower,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  very  famé  thing,  it’s 
Continent  is  more  elevated  than  the  Land  at  Paris. 
The  Earth,  therefore,  lengthens  out  as  you  proceed 
northward.  This  experiment,  and  it’s  confe- 
quences,  cannot  be  rejedled  by  the  Academicians  -, 
for  they  are  extrafted  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Aca- 
demy  of  Sciences,  year  1712,  page  4.  Confult 
the  Explanation  of  the  plates,  Atlantic  Hemi- 
fphere,  beginnipg  of  Vol.  I. 

III.  The  fécond  experiment,  toprovethe  lower- 
ing  of  the  Atmofphere  at  the  Pôles,  was  made  to- 
\vard  the  South  Pôle.  It  confifts  of  a fériés  of  ba- 
rometrical  obfervations  taken,  from  day  to  day,  in 
the  Southern  fdemifphere,  by  Captain  Cook , during 
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the  years  1773,  i774>  and  'IIS*  from  which  wc 
fee,  that  the  mercury  fcarcely  ever  rofe  higher 

than  29  inches  Englifh,  beyond  the  both  degree  of 
South  Latitude,  and  mounted  almoft  always  to  30 
inches,  and  even  higher,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tor- 
rid  Zone,  which  is  a proof  that  the  barometer  falls 
as  you  advance  toward  the  South  Pôle,  as  well  as 
toward  the  North  Pôle,  and  that,  confequentlj, 
both  are  elongated. 

The  Table  of  thefe  barometrical  obfervations 
» 

may  be  confulted  ; it  is  given  at  the  end  ofCaptain 
Cook' s fécond  Voyage.  Thofe  of  the  famé  kind, 
which  hâve  been  colle&ed  in  the  following  Voyage, 
exhibit  no  regular  différence  from  each  other, 
whatever  be  the  Latitude  of  the  veffel  ; which  is  a 
proof  of  their  inaccuracy,  occafioned,  moft  pro- 
bably,  by  the  irregularity  which  muft  hâve  arifen 
from  the  fucceffive  death  of  the  obfervers  ; name- 
ly,  of  the  intelligent  Anderfon , lurgeon  of  the  fbip, 
and  Cook' s particular  friend  ; of  that  great  man 
himfelf  ; and  of  Captai  n C/erke  his  fucceffor  ; and, 
perhaps,  likewife  from  a zealous  partizan  of  Newton , 
who  might  hâve  been  difpofed  to  throw  a cloud 
over  fabts  fo  contrary  to  his  fyftem  of  the  flatten- 
ing  of  the  Pôles. 

IV.  The  fourth  proof  of  the  élongation  of  the 
pôles,  is  nautical.  It  confifts  of  fix  experiments 
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of  three  different  fpecies.  The  two  firft  experi- 
ments  are  taken  from  the  annual  defeent  of  the 
ices  of  each  Pôle  toward  the  Line  ; the  two  fé- 
cond, from  the  Currents  which  defeend  from  the 
Pôles  during  their  fnmmer  ; and  the  two  laft,  from 
the  rapidity  and  the  extent  of  thefe  famé  Currents, 
which  perform  the  tour  of  the  Globe  alternately 
during  fix  months  : three  are  for  the  North  Pôle, 
and  three  for  the  South  Pôle. 

The  firft  experiment,  that  deduced  from  the 
defeent  of  the  ices  of  the  North  Pôle,  is  detailed 
in  the  Firft  Volume  of  this  Work,  Study  Fourth. 
I hâve  there  quoted  the  teftimonies  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated  Navigators  of  the  North;  particularly  of 
Ellis  of  England,  of  Linfchottenanà  Barents  of  Hol- 
land, of  Mariais  of  Hamburg,  and  of  Denis  the 
French  Governor  of  Canada,  who  atteft,  that  thefe 
ices  are  of  a prodigious  height,  and  that  they  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  fpring,  in  temperate 
Latitudes.  Denis  affures  us,  that  they  are  loftier 
than  the  turrets  of  Notre-Dame,  that  they  fome- 
times  form  floating  chains  of  more  than  a day’s 
failing,  and  that  they  rnn  aground  as  far  fouth  as 
the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland.  The  moft  nor- 
therly  part  of  this  bank  hardly  extends  beyond 
the  ftftieth  degrec  ; and  mariners  engaged  in  the 
whale-fïfhery,  do  not  fall  in  with  the  lolid  ices,  in 
fnmmer,  till  they  approach  the  7jth  degree.  But 
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on  the  fuppofîtion  that  thofe  folid  ices  extend,  in 
winter,  from  the  Pôle  to  the  6^th  degree,  the  float- 
ing  ices  detached  from  the  icy  Continent,  perforai 
a courfe  of  375  leagues,  in  the  two  firft  months  of 
fpring.  It  îs  not  the  wind  which  diives  them 
fouthward,  for  the  filhing  veffels  which  meet  them 
hâve  frequently  fair  winds  ; variable  winds  would 
carry  them  îndifferently  to  the  North,  to  the  Eaft, 
ortotheWeft:  but  it  is  the  Current,  from  the 
North,  which  carries  them  conftantly,  every  year, 
toward  the  Line,  becaufe  the  Pôle,  from  which 
they  take  their  departure,  is  more  elevated. 

V.  The  fécond  experiment,  of  the  famé  kind,  for 
the  South  Pôle,  is  extradled  from  Captain  Cook's 
Voyage,  the  ioth  December,  1772.  “ The  ioth 

“ December,  8 o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  difco- 
“ vered  ices  to  our  North-Weft  to  which  Mr. 
Forjler  adds  : “ and  about  two  leagues  to  wind- 
“ ward,  another  mafs,  which  refembled  a point  of 
“ white  land.  In  the  afternoon,  we  pafled  clofe  by 
“ a third,  which  was  cubical,  and  was  two  thou- 
“ fand  feet  long,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and,  aü 
“ leaft,  two  hundred  feet  in  height.”  Cook  was 
then  in  the  51  ft  degree  of  South  Latitude,  and  two 
degrees  weft  Longitude  from  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope.  He  faw  a great  many  more,  up  to  the 
> 7th  January,  1773  5 but  being  at  that  epocha,  in 
the  Latitude  of  65  degrees,  13  minutes,  South,  he 
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was  ftopped  by  a bank  of  broken  ice,  which  pre- 
vented  his  going  farther  fouthward.  Th  us,  on 
the  fuppofuion  that  the  firft  ice  with  which  he 
found  himfelf  entanglcd  on  the  ioth  of  December, 
had  taken  it’s  departure  from  that  point  on  the 
ioth  of  Odtober,  the  feafon  at  which  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  action  of  the  Sun  has  begun  to  diffolve  the 
ices  of  the  South  Pôle,  it  muft  hâve  advanced  at 
Jeaft  14  degrees,  that  is  350  leagues,  toward  the 
Line,  in  two  months  : that  is,  muft  hâve  travelled 
nearly  the  famé  diftance,  in  the  famé  fpaceof  rime, 
with  the  ices  which  defcend  from  the  North  Pôle. 
The  South  Pôle,  therefore,  as.  well  as  the  North 
Pôle,  is  more  elevated  than  the  Equator,  feeing 
jt’s  ices  defcend  toward  the  torrid  Zone. 

VI.  The  third  nautical  experiment,  demonftra- 
tive  of  the  élongation  of  the  North  Pôle,  is  de- 
duced  from  it’s  Currents  themfelves,  which  iflue 
dire&ly  from  the  bays,  and  the  ftraits  of  the  North, 
with  the  rapidity  of  ftuices.  I hâve  quoted,  to 
this  purpofe,  the  famé  Navigators  of  the  North  ; 
Linfchotlen  and  Barents , employed  by  the  States  of 
Hplland,  to  difcovtr  a North-weft  paftage  to 
China  ; and  Ellis,  entrufted  with  a commifîion 
from  England,  to  attempt  a North-eaft  paflage  to 
the  South  Sea,through  the  bottom  of  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
They  bave  difcovered  at  the  extremity  of  thole 
Northern  Seas,  Currents  whiçh  iftued  from  bays 
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and  flraits,  runningat  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten 
leagues  an  hour,  hurrying  along  with  them  an  in- 
finité multitude  of  floating  icy  promonfories,  and 
of  tumultuous  tides,  vvhich,  as  well  as  the  Currents, 
precipitated  themfelves  diredly  from  the  North, 
from  the  North-eaft,  or  from  the  North-weft,  ac- 
cording  as  the  land  lay.  In  conformity  to  thofe 
invariable  and  multipiied  fadts,  I myfelf  hâve  de- 
rived  complété  conviction,  that  the  fufion  of  the 
polar  iceswas  the  fécond  caufe  of  the  movement  of 
the  Seas  ; that  the  Sun  was  the  primary  caufe  ; and 
on  this  I founded  my  theory  of  the  tides.  See, 
Vol.  I.  Explanation  of  the  Plates,  Atlantic  Hemi- 
fphere. 

VII.  The  Currents  of  the  South-Sea,  in  llke 
manner,  hâve  their  fource  in  the  ices  of  the  South 
Pôle.  Hear  what  Cook  fays  on  the  fubjeét,  in  his 
Journal,  January  1774.  “ Indeed  the  majority  of 

“ us  vvere  of  opinion,  that  this  ice  extended  to  the 
“ Pôle  ; or  that  it  might  poffibly  join  fome  land, 
“ to  which  it  has  adhered,  from  the  earlieft  times: 
“ that  to  the  South  of  this  parallel,  are  formed  ail 
“ the  ices  which  \ve  founcl  here  and  there  to  the 
“ North  ; that  they  are  afterwards  detached  by  vio- 
“ lentgufts  of  wind,  or  by  other  caufes,and  thrown 
to  the  North  by  the  Currents,  which  in  hieh 
Latitudes,  we  always  oblerved  to  beat  in  tiiat 
direclion.” 
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This  fourth  nautical  experiment,  accordingly, 
proves  that  the  South  Pôle  is  elongated,  as  well  as 
the  North  Pôle  ; for  if  both  vvere  flattened,  the 
Currents  would  fet  in  towards  them,  inftead  of 
fiowing  toward  the  Line. 

Thofe  Southern  Currents,  are  not  fo  violent  at 
theirfource  as  the  Northern,  becaufe  they  are  not, 
like  them,  colleéted  in  bays,  and  afterwards  dif- 
gorged  by  ftraits  ; but  we  fhall  fee  prefently  that 
they  extend  quite  as  far. 

VI IT.  The  fifth  nautical  proof  of  the  élévation 
of  the  Pôles  above  the  Horizon  of  ail  Seas,  is 
founded  on  the  rapidity,  and  the  length  of  their 
Currents,  which  perform  the  tour  of  the  Globe. 
The  Reader  may  confiait,  on  this  fubjecft,  the  ex- 
tent  of  my  refearches,  and  of  my  proofs,  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  my  firft  Volume,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  plate,  Atlantic  Hemifphere.  I quoted,  firft, 
the  Current  of  the  Indian  Océan,  which  flows  fix 
months  toward  the  Eaft,  and  fix  months  toward 
theWeft,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  ail  the 
Navigators  of  India.  I hâve  demonftrated  that 
this  alternate  and  half-yearly  Current  cannot  pofft- 
bly  be  afcribed,  in  any  one  refpe<5t,  to  the  courfe 
of  the  Moon  and  of  the  Sun,  which  uniforinly 
move  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  but  to  the  combined 
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heat  of  thofe  luminaries,  which  melt,  for  fix 
months  alternately,  the  ices  ofeach  Pôle. 

I hâve  afterwards  adduced  two  very  curious  ob- 
fervations,  in  proof  of  the  exiftenceof  a lîmilar  al- 
ternate  and  half  yearly  Carrent  in  the  Atlantic 
Océan,  in  which,  till  now,  no  fuch  thing  had  been. 
fufpe&ed.  The  firft  is  that  of  Rennefort,  wfao 
iound,  in  the  month  of  July  r 66 6 , on  leaving  the 
Azores,  the  Sea  covered  with  the  vvrecks  of  a na- 
val engagement,  which  had  taken  place  nine  days 
before,  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  ofF 
Oftend.  Thefe  wrecks  had  been  carried  along, 
in  nine  days,  more  than  275  leagues  to  the  South, 
which  is  confiderably  above  30  leagues  aday:  and 
this  is  a fifth  nautical  experiment,  which  proves, 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  Currents  of  the  North, 
the  confiderable  élévation  of  that  Pôle  above  the 
Horizon  of  the  Seas. 

IX.  My  fixth  nautical  expert  nient  demonftrates 
particularly  the  élévation  of  the  South-Pole,  frotn 
the  extent  of  it’s  Currents,  which,  in  winter,  force 
thcir  way  up  to  the  extremities  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Pennant , the  celebrated 
Englifh  Naturalift,  who  relates,  that  the  Sea  threw 
on  the  coafls  of  Scotland,  the  maft  of  the  Tilbury 
man  ol  war,  which  was  burnt  in  the  road  of  Ja- 
maica  ; and  that  they  every  year  pick  up  on  the 
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fhores  of  the  northern  ifles,  thc  feeds  of  plants 
which  grow  no  where  but  in  Jamaica.  Cook  like- 
wife  affures  us,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Voyages,  as 
an  undoubted  faft,  that  there  are  found,  every 
year,  on  the  coaft  of  Iceland,  in  great  quantifies, 
large  fiat  and  round  feeds  called  the  ox-eye,  , 
which  grow  only  in  America. 

X.  and  XI.  The  aftronomical  proofs,  of  the 
élongation  of  the  Pôles,  are  three  in  number.  The 
two  firft  are  Lunar.  I mean  the  two-fold  obferva- 
tion  of  Tycho-Brhaè  and  of  Kepler , who  faw,  in 
central  eclipfes  of  the  Moon,  the  fhadow  of  the 
Earth  leng.thened  at  the  Pôles.  I hâve  quoted  it 
Vol.  I.  Study  IV.  It  is  impoffible  to  oppofe  any 
thing  to  the  ocular  teftimony  of  two  Aftronomers 
^ of  fuch  high  réputation,  whofe  calculations,  fo  far 
from  being  favoured,  were  deranged,  by  their  ob- 
fervations. 

XII.  The  third  aftronomical  proof,  of  the  élon- 
gation of  the  Pôles,  is  Solar,  and  refpedts  the 
North  Pôle.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  Barents,  who 
perceived,  in  Nova  Zernbla,  in  the  y 6th  degree  of 
North  Latitude,  the  Sun  in  the  Horizon,  fifteen 
days  fooner  than  he>  expedted.  The  Sun,  in  this 
café,  was  two  degrees  and  a half  more  elevated 
than  he  ought  to  hâve  been.  Allowing  one  de- 
gree for  the  refra&ion  of  the  Atmofphere,  in  win- 
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ter,  at  the  y6th  degree  of  North  Latitude,  or  even 
a degree  and  a half,  whieh  is  a very  confiderable 
conceflion,  there  would  remain  one  degree  at  leaft, 
for  the  extraordinary  élévation  of  the  Obferver, 
above  the  Horizon  of  Nova  Zembla.  I hâve,  on 
this  occafion,  deteded  another  miftake  of  the  Aca- 
demician  Bougtler , who  fixes  the  greateft  refi-adion* 
of  the  Sun  at  no  more  than  34  minutes,  for  ail  cli- 
mates.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  I do  not  avail  myfelf 
of  ail  the  advantages  given  me  by  the  Gentlemen 
whofe  opinions  I am  combatting.  See  Vol.  I.  Ex- 
planation  of  the  plate,  Atlantic  Hemifphere. 

Ail  thefe  tvvelve  proofs,  deduced  from  the  dif- 
ferent harmonies  of  Nature,  mutually  concur  in 
demonftrating  that  the  Pôles  are  elongated.  They 
are  fupported  by  a multitude  of  fa&s,  the  number 
of  which  it  were  eafy  for  me  to  increafe  ; whereas 
the  Academicians  are  unable  to  apply  to  any  one 
phenomenon  of  the  Earth,  of  the  Sea,  or  of  the 
Atmofphere,  their  refult  of  the  flattening  of  the 
Pôles,  without  inftantly  difcovering  it  to  be  a 
miftake.  Befides,  Geometry  alone  is  fufticient  to 
convince  them  of  it. 

They  hâve,  I admit,  made  the  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum  to  cjuadrate  with  it  ; but  that  experiment 
is  fiable  to  a thoufand  errors.  It  is,  at  leaft,  as 
much  to  be  fufpedted  as  that  of  the  burning  mir- 
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ror,  which  has  ferved  them  as  a foundation  to  con- 
clude  that  the  rays  of  the  Moon  had  no  heat  ; 
whereas  the  contrary  has  been  proved  both  at  Rome 
and  at  Paris,  by  Profeffors  of  Phyfics.  The  pen- 
dulum  lengthens  by  heat,  and  contrats  by  coid.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  counterbalance  it’s  variations,  by 
an  affemblage  of  rods  of  different  metals.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  eafy  for  men,  prejudiced 
from  infancy  by  the  dodrine  of  attraction,  to  make 
a miflake  of  fome  lines  in  favour  of  it.  Belides, 
ail  thefe  petty  methods  of  Phyfics,  fubjed  to  fo 
many  mifreckonings,  can  in  no  refped  whatever 
contradid  the  élongation  of  the  Pôles  of  theEarth, 
of  which  Nature  exhibits  the  famé  refults  on  the 
the  Sea,  in  the  Air,  and  in  the  Heavens. 

The  élongation  of  the  Pôles  beingdemonftrated, 
the  Current  of  the  Seas  and  of  the  tides  follows  as 
a natural  confequence.  Many  perfons  obferving 
a co-incidence,  between  our  tides,  and  the  phafes 
of  the  Moon,  of  the  famé  increafes  and  diminu- 
tions, hâve  concluded  as  certain,  that  this  lumi- 
nary,  by  means  of  her  attraction,  is  the  firft  mov- 
ing  principle  of  thofe  phenomena  : but  thefe  co- 
incidences exiffc  only  in  one  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Océan.  They  proceed,  not  from  the  attradion  of 
the  Moon  ading  upon  the  Seas,  but  from  her  heat, 
refleded  from  the  Sun  on  the  polar  ices,  the  effu- 
fions  of  which  lhe  increafes,  conformably  to  cer- 
tain 
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tain  Laws  peculiar  to  our  Continents.  Every 
where  elfe,  the  riumber,  the  variety,  the  duration, 
the  regularity  and  the  irregularity  of  the  tides,  hâve 
no  relation  whacever  to  the  phafes  of  the  Moon, 
and  co-incide,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  effe&s  of 
the  Sun  on  the  polar  ices,  and  the  configuration  of 
the  Pôles  of  the  Earth*  This  \ve  are  now  going  to 
demonftrate,  by  employing  the  famé  principle  of 
comparifon  which  lias  enabled  us  to  réfuté  the  er- 
ror  of  the  Academicians  refpe&ing  the  flattening 
of  the  Pôles,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  theory 
refpe&ing  their  élongation. 

t 

If  the  Moon  adted,  by  her  attraélion  on  the  tides 
of  the  Océan,  fhe  would  extend  the  influence  of  it 
to  mediterranean  feas  and  lakes.  But,  this  is  not 
the  café,  as  mediterranean  feas  and  lakes  hâve  no 
tides,  at  leaft,  no  lunar  tides  ; for  we  hâve  obferved. 
that  the  lakes,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  icy  moun-* 
tains,  hâve,  in  fummer,  folar  tides,  or  a flux  like 
the  Océan.  Such  is  thelakeof  Geneva,  which  has 
a regular  afternoon’s  flux.  This  co  incidence,  of 
the  flux  of  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  icy  mountains, 
with  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  gives,  at  once,  a high 
degree  of  probability  to  my  theory  of  the  tides  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  difagreement  of  thofe 
famé  fluxes  with  the  phafes  of  the  Moon,  as  vvell 
as  the  tranquility  of  mediterraneans,  when  that 
flar  paffes  over  their  meridian,  render,  at  firfl  fight, 
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lier  attradion  more  liable  to  fufpicion.  But  we 
fliall  fee  prefently,  fhat  in  the  vaft  Océan  itfelf,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  tides  bave  no  manner  of  rela- 
tion either  to  lier  attraction  or  to  lier  courfe. 

I hâve  already  quoted,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
plates,  the  Navigator  Dampier , who  informs  us, 
that  the  higheft  tide  vvhich  lie  obferved,  on  the 
Coafts  of  New  Holland,  did  not  take  place  till  three 
days  after  the  fui  1 Moon.  He  affirins,  as  well  as 
ail  the  Navigators  of  the  South,  that  the  tides  rife 
very  little,  between  the  Tropics,and  that  they  are, 
at  moft,  from  four  to  hve  feet  high,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  a foot  and  a half  only,  on  the  coafts  of 
the  South  Sca. 

Let  me  now  be  permitted  to  afk,  Why  thofe 
tides,  between  the  Tropics,  are  fo  feeble,  and  fo 
much  retarded,  under  the  dired  influence  of  the 
Moon  ? Wherefore  the  Moon,  by  lier  attradion, 
gives  us  two  tides  every  tvventy-four  hours,  in  our 
Atlantic  Océan,  while  lhe  produces  but  one  in 
many  places  of  the  South  Sea,  vvhich  îs  in  compara- 
bly  broader  ? Wherefore  thedb  are,  in  that  famé 
South  Sea,  ditirnal  and  femidiurnal  tides,  that  is  of 
twelve  hours  and  of  fix  hours  ? Wherefore  the 
greateft  part  of  the  tides  take  place  there  conftant- 
ly  at  the  famé  hours,  and  rife  to  a regular  height 
almoft  ail  the  ycar  round,  whatever  may  be  the  ir- 
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j-egularities  of  the  phafes  of  the  Moon  ? Why  there 
are  fome  vvhich  rife  at  the  quadratures,  juft  as  at 
the  full  and  new  Moons  ? Wherefore  are  they  al- 
ways  ftronger  in  proportion  as  you  approach  the 
Pôles,  and  frequently  fet  in  towards  the  Line,  con- 
trary  to  thepretended  principleof  their  impulfion? 

Thefe  problems,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  folve 
by  the  theory  of  the  Moon’s  attratftion  at  the  Equa- 
tor,  are  of  eafy  folution,  on  the  hypothefis  of  the 
alternate  aftion  of  the  Sun’s  heat  on  the  ices  of  the 
tvvo  Pôles, 

I am  going,  fïrft,  to  prove  this  diverfity  of  the 
tides,  even  from  the  teftimony  of  Newton’ s compa- 
triots,  and  zealous  partifans  of  his  fyftem.  My 
witnefles  are  no  obfcure  men  ; they  are  perfons  of 
fcience,  naval  officers  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
fele&ed,  one  after  another,  by  the  voice  of  their 
Nation,  and  the  appointaient  of  their  Prince,  to 
perform  the  tour  of  the  Globe,  and  to  dérivé  from 
their  obfervations,  information  of  importance  to 
the  ftudy  ol  Nature.  They  are  men  of  no  lefs 
note  than  Captains  Byron , Carteret , Cooke,  Clerke , 
and  the  Aftronomer  Mr.  Wales.  To  thefe  I (hall 
fubjoin  the  teftimony  of  Newton  himfelf.  Let  us, 
firft  of  ail  examine  what  they  relate  refpedting  the 
tides  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  South  Sea. 
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In  the  road  of  the  ifland  of  Maiïafuero,  in  33 
degrçes,  46  minutes  of  South  Latitude,  and  80  de- 
grees, 22  minutes,  Weft  Longitude,  from  the  Me- 

ridian  of  London “ The  fea  runs  twelve 

<e  hours  to  the  North,  and  then  flows  back  twelve 
f*  hours  to  the  South.”  (Captain  Byron,  April, 

t765-) 

As  the  ifland  of  Mafiafuero  is  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  South  Sea,  it’s  tides,  which  fet  in  to  the 
North  in  April,  run,  therefore,  toward  the  Line, 
in  contradi&ion  to  the  lunar  fyftem  : befides,  it’s 
tides  are  of  twelve  hours  duration  ; another  diffl- 
culty. 

I ‘ 

At  Englifh  Creek,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Britain, 
about  the  5th  degree  of  South  Latitude,  and  152 
degrees  of  Longitude,  “ The  tide  has  a flux  and 
ec  reflux  once  in  twenty  four  hours.”  (Captain 
Car  ter  et,  Auguft,  1767.) 

At  the  Bay  of  the  Ifles,  in  New  Zealand,  toward 
34  degrees,  59  minutes  of  South  Latitude,  and  185 
degrees,  36  minutes,  Weft  Longitude:  “From  the 
“ obfervations  which  I hâve  been  able  to  make 
“ on  the  coaft,  relatively  to  the  tides,  it  appears, 
f‘  that  the  flood  fets  in  from  the  South.”  (Captain 
Cook , December,  1769.) 
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Here  are  ftill  rides  in  the  open  Seas  which  run 

tovvard  the  Line,  againft  the  impulfion  of  the 

Moon.  They  defcended,  at  that  feafon,  to  New 

Zealand,  from  the  South  Pôle,  the  Currents  of 

which  were  then  in  a ftate  of  adivity,  for  it  was 

the  fummer  of  that  Pôle,  being  the  month  of  De- 

* • 

cember.  Thofe  of  Maflafuero,  though  oblerved 
in  the  month  of  April,  by  Captain  Byron,  had 
likewife  the  famé  origin,  becaufe  the  Currents  of 
the  North  Pôle,  which  do  not  commence  till  to- 
ward  the  end  of  March,  at  the  time  of  our  vernal 
Equinox,  had  not  as  yet  begun  to  check  the  in- 
fluence of  the  South  Pôle,  in  the  Southern  He- 
mifphere. 

At  the  mouth  of  River  Endeavour,  in  New  Hol- 
land, 15  degrees,  26  minutes  of  South  Latitude, 
and  214  degrees,  42  minutes  Weft  Longitude, 
where  Captain  Cook  refitted  his  veiïel,  after  having 
run  aground  ; ‘c  Neither  the  flood  tide,  nor  the 
“ ebb,  were  confiderable,  except  once  in  twenty- 
“ four  hours,  juft  as  we  found  it  while  we  were  faft 
“ upon  the  rock.”  (Captain  Cook , June,  1770.) 

t 

At  the  entrance  of  Chriftmas-harbour,  in  Ker- 
guelen’s  Land,  about  48  degrees,  29  minutes  South 
Latitude,  and  68  degrees,  42  minutes  Eafl  Lon- 
gitude j “ While  we  were  lying  at  anchor,  we  ob- 
fi  ferved  that  the  flood-tide  came  from  the  South- 
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“ Eaft,  rnnning  two  knots,  at  leaft,  in  an  hour.” 
(Captain  Cook , December,  1776.) 

Here,  accordingly,  is  another  tide  which  de- 
fcended  direâdy  from  the  South  Pôle.  It  appears 
that  this  tide  was  regular  and  diurnal,  that  is,  a 
tide  of  twelve  hours  ; for  Cook  adds,  a few  pages 
afterwards  : “ It  is  high-water  here,  at  the  full  and 
<c  change  days,  about  ten  o’clock  s and  the  tide 
“ rifes  and  falls  about  four  feet.” 

In  the  iflands  of  O-Taïti,  in  17  degrees,  29  mi- 
nutes, South  Latitude,  and  149  degrees,  35  mi- 
nutes Longitude  ; and  of  Ulietea,  in  16  degrees, 
45  minutes,  South  Latitude  : “ Some  obfervations 
<e  were  alfo  made  on  the  tide  ; particularly  at  Ota- 
f‘  heite  and  Ulietea  ; with  a view  of  afcertaining 
“ it’s  greateft  rife  at  the  firft  place.  When  we 
tc  were  there,  in  my  fécond  voyage,  Mr.  Walei 
<£  thought  he  had  difcovered,  that  it  rofe  higher 
tc  than  I had  obferved  it  to  do,  when  I firft  vifited 
*c  Otaheite  in  1769.  But  the  obfervations  we  now 
“ made  proved  that  it  didnot;  that  is,  that  it  ne- 
(C  ver  rofe  higher  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
“ at  moft.  And  it  was  oblerved,  to  be  high-water 
te  nearly  at  noon,  as  well  at  the  quadratures,  as  at 
“ the  full  and  change  of  the  Moon.”  (Captain 
Cook , December,  1777. 
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Cook  gives,  in  this  place  of  his  Journal,  a table 
of  the  tides  in  thofe  iflands,  from  lhe  fi  rit  up  to  the 
twenty-fixth  of  November  ; from  .which  it  is  évi- 
dent that  they  had  but  one  tide  à day,  and  this,  dur- 
ing  the  whole  courfe  of  the  month,  was  at  it’s 
mean  height,  between  eleven  and  one  o’clock.  It 
is,  accordingly,  évident,  that  tides  fo  regular,  at 
epochs  of  the  Moon  io  different,  could  hâve  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  phafes  of  thit  luminary. 

Cook  was  at  Taïti,  in  i 769,  in  the  month  of  July, 
that  is,  in  the  winter  of  the  South  Pôle  : He  was 
there  a fécond  time,  in  1777,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember,  that  is,  in  it’s  fummer  : it  is  accordingly 
poffible,  that  the  effufions  of  this  Pôle,  being  then 
more  copious,  and  nearer  to  Taïti,  than  thofe  of 
the  North-Pole,  the  tides  might  be  ftronger  in  that 
ifland,  in  the  month  of  December,  than  in  july, 
and  that  Mr.  JV ale  s , the  Aflronomer,  was  in  the 
right. 

Let  us  now  obferve  the  effeâs  of  the  tides,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  South  Sta. 

At  the  entrance  of  Nootka,  on  the  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica, in  49  degrees,  36  minutes,  of  North  Latitude, 
and  233  degrees,  17  minutes,  Eaft  Longitude  : 
“ It  is  high-water  on  the  days  of  the  new  and  full 

Moon,  at  1 2 hours,  20  minutes,  The  perpen- 
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“ dicular  rife  and  fall,  eight  fect  nine  inches; 
“ which  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  day-tides,  and 
et  thofe  which  happen  two  or  three  days  after  the 
“ full  and  new  Moon.  The  night-tides,  at  this 
“ time,  rife  near  two  feet  higher.  This  was  very 
“ confpicuous  during  the  fpring-tide  of  the  full 
“ Moon,  which  happened  foon  after  our  arrivai  ; 
“ and  it  was  obvious,  that  it  would  be  the  famé  in 
“ thofe  of  the  new  Moon,  though  we  did  not  re- 
“ main  here  long  enough  to  fee  the  whole  of  it’s 
£<  effeft.”  (Captain  Cook , April,  1778.) 

Here,  then,  are  two  tides  a day,  or  femi-diurnal, 
on  the  other  fide  of  our  Hemifphere,  as  in  our  own; 
whereas  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one  in  the 
fouthern  Hemifphere,  that  is,  in  the  South  Sea 
only.  Farther,  thofe  femi-diurnal  tides  differ  from 
ours,  in  this,  that  they  take  place  at  the  famé  hour, 
and  that  they  exhibit  no  fenfible  rife  till  the  fécond 
or  third  day  after  the  full  Moon.  We  (hall  pre- 
fently  unfold  the  reafon  of  thefe  phenomena,  which 
are  totally  inexplicable  on  the  hypothefis  of  the 
Lunar  Syftem. 

We  (hall  fee,  in  the  two  following  obfervations, 
thofe  northern  tides  of  the  South  Sea,  remarked  in 
April,  becoming,  in  higher  Latitudes,  on  the  famé 
coaft,  ftronger  in  May,  and  (till  ftronger  in  June, 
which  cannot,  in  any  refpedt,  be  referred  to  the 
courfe  of  the  Moon,  which  pafles  then  into  the 
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fouthern  Hemifphere,  but  to  the  courte  of  the  Sun, 
which  paffes  into  the  northern  Hemifphere,  and 
proceeds  to  warm,  more  and  more,  the  ices  of  the 
North  Pôle,  the  fufion  of  which  increafes,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  heat  of  the  flar  of  day  increafes. 
Beiides,  the  direction  of  thofe  tides  of  the  North 
toward  the  Line,  and  other  circumftances,  will  con- 
flit u te  a complété  confirmation  that  they  dérivé 
their  origin  from  the  Pôle. 

At  the  entrance  of  Cook’s  River,  on  the  coafl  of 
. America,  toward  57  degrees,  and  51  minutes, 
North  Latitude  : “ Here  was  a ftrong  tide  fetting 
“ to  the  Southward  out  of  the  inlet.  ît  was  the 
“ ebb,  and  ran  between  three  and  four  knots  in 
“ an  hour  ; and  it  was  low  water  at  ten  o’clock. 
tc  A good  deal  of  fea-weed,  and  fome  drift-wood, 
were  carried  out  with  the  tide.  The  water  too 
“ had  become  thick  like  that  in  rivers  ; but  we 
“ were  encouraged  to  proçeed  by  finding  it  as  fait 
“ l°w  water  as  the  océan.  The  flrength  of  the 
(l  iîood-tide  was  three  knots  ; and  the  ftream  ran 
tc  up  till  four  in  the  afternoon.”  (Captain  Cook, 
May,  1778.) 

By  knots , the  failors  mean  the  divifïons  of  the 
Jog-rope  ; and  by  log,  a fmall  piece  of  wood  which 
they  throw  into  the  Sea  tied  to  a rope,  for  meafur- 
mg  the  courfe  ofa  veffel.  When  in  one  minute, 
three  divifions^  or  knots,  of  the  rope  run  out  from 
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the  fhip,  they  conclude  that  the  veflel,  or  the  cur- 
renr,  is  making  three  miles  an  hour,  or  one  league. 

i 

On  failing  up  the  famé  inlet,  at  a place  where  it 
was  only  four  leagues  broad  ; “ Through  this 
“ channel  ran  a prodigious  tide.  it  looked  fright- 
“ fui  to  us,  who  could  not  tell  whether  the  agita- 
“ tion  of  the  water  was  occafioned  by  the  ftream, 
<c  or  by  the  breaking  of  the  waves  againft  rocks  or 

“ fands Here  we  lay  during  the  ebb,  which 

“ ran  near  five  knots  in  the  hour  (one  league  two 
“ thirds).  Until  we  got  thus  far,  the  water  had 
“ retained  the  famé  degree  of  faltnefs  at  low,  as  at 
“ high- water  ; and  at  both  péri  ods,  was  as  fait  as 
te  that  in  the  Océan.  But  now  the  marks  of  a Ri- 
“ ver  difplayed  themfelves.  The  water  taken  up 
“ this  ebb,  when  at  the  loweft,  was  found  to  be 
<c  very  conlîderably  frefher,  than  any  we  had  hi- 
“ therto  tafted  ; infomuch  that  I was  convinced 
“ we  were  in  a large  river,  and  not  in  a ftrait, 
“ communicating  with  the  Northern  Seas.”  (Cap- 
tain  Cook,  30th  May,  1778.) 

What  Cook  calls  the  inlet,  to  which  the  name  of 
Cook’s  great  River  has  tince  been  given,  is,  from 
it’s  courfe,  and  it's  brackifh  waters,  neither  a ftrait, 
nor  a river,  but  a real  northern  fluice,  through 
which  the  effufions  of  the  polar  ices  are  dilcharged 
into  the  Océan.  We  find  others  of  the  lame  kind 
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at  the  bottom  of  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Ellis  was  miftaken 
in  thefe,  in  taking  them  for  flrairs  which  had  a 
communication  from  the  Northern  Océan  to  the 
South  Sea.  It  was  in  the  view  of  diflipating  the 
, doubts  which  had  remained  on  this  fubjed,  that 
Cook  attempted  the  famé  inveftigation,  to  the  north 
of  the  coafts  of  California. 

« 

Continuation  of  the  difcovery  of  the  interior  of 
the  Inlet,  or  Cook' s great  River  : “ After  we  had 
“ entered  the  Bay,  the  flood  fet  llrong  into  the  ri- 
“ ver  Turnagain;  and  ebb  came  out  with  Aill 
“ greater  force;  the  water  falling,  while  we  lay  at 
“ anchor,  twenty  feet  upon  a perpendicular.” 
(Captain  Cook,  June,  1778.) 

That  which  Cook  calls  the  ebb,  or  tTae  reflux,  np- 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  flood,  or  the  flux  itfelf,  for 
it  was  more  tumultuous,'and  more  rapid  than  what 
he  calls  the. flux;  for  the  re-a&ion  never  can  be 
more  powerful  than  the  adion.  The  falling  tide, 
even  in  our  rivers,  is  never  fo  l'irons;  as  the  rifincr 
tide.  This  laft  general! y produces  a bar  at  the 
rnouth  of  the  ftream,  which  the  other  does  not. 

Cook,  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  the  caufe  of  the  tides  is  betvveen  the 
Tropics,  could  not  allume  the  refolution  to  con- 
flder  this  flood,  which  came  from  the  interior  of 

the 
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the  land,  as  a real  tide.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  op- 
pofite  part  of  that  famé  Continent,  I mean,  at  the 
bottom  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  the  flood,  or  the  tide, 
cornes  from  the  Weft,  that  is,  from  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

The  following  is  what  we  find  related,  on  this 
fubjefl;,  in  the  Introdu&ion  to  CooFsthird  Voyage. 
“ Middleton,  who  commanded  the  expédition  in 
tc  1741  and  1742,  into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  had  pro- 
(C  ceeded  farther  North  than  any  of  his  predecef- 
“ fors  in  that  navigation.  He  had,  between  the 
“ latitude  of  65°  and  66°,  found  a very  confider- 
“ able  inlet  running  VVeftward,  into  which  he  en- 
“ tered  with  his  flnips  5 and,after  repeated  trials  of 
“ the  tides,  and  endeavours  to  difcover  the  nature 
“ and  courfe  of  the  opening,  for  three  weeks  fuc- 
ceffively,  he  found  the  flood  conftantly  to  corne 
“ from  the  Eaftward,  and  that  it  was  a large  river 
<c  he  had  got  into,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
“ Wager  River. 

“ The  accuracy,  or  rather  the  fidelity  ofthis  re- 
4£  port  was  denied  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  contended 
<c  that  this  opening  is  a Strait , and  not  a f refis  waîer 
£C  river y and  that  Middleton,  if  he  had  examined 
it  properly,  would  hâve  found  apaflage  through 
‘c  it  to  the  Weftern  American  Océan.  The  failure 
“ of  this  Voyage,  therefore,  only  ferved  to  furnifli 
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“ onr  zealous  advocate  for  the  difcovery,  with  new 
“ arguments  for  attempting  it  once  more;  and  lie 
“ h ad  the  good  fortune,  after  getting  the  reward. 
“ of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  eftablifhed  by  a£t  of 
<e  parliament,  to  prevail  upon  a fociety  of  Gentle- 
“ ni  en  and  Merchants  to  fit  out  the  Dobbs  and 
u California  ; vvhich  (bips,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
“ able  to  find  their  way  into  the  Pacific  Océan,  by 
“ the  very  opening  which  Middleton’s  voyage  had 

<c  Dointed  ont,  and  which  he  was  believed  to  hâve 

» 

c‘  mifreprefented. 

“ This  renovation  of  hope  only  produced  frefli 
“ difappointment.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
“ Voyage  of  the  Dobbs  and  California  *,  inftead  of 
“ confuting,  ftrongly  confirmed  ail  that  Middleton 
“ had  afferted.  The  fuppofed  ftrait  was  found  to 

be  nothing  more  than  a frefh  water  river,  and 
“ it’s  utmoft  Weftern  navigable  boundaries  were 
“ now  afcertained,  by  accurate  examination.” 

Wager* s river,  accord  ingl y,  produces  a real  tide 
from  the  Weft,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  fluices 
which  open  from  the  North  into  the  Atlantic 
Océan  : it  is  évident,  therefore,  that  Cook' s great 
River  produces,  on  it’s  fide,  a real  tide  from  the 
/ 

* Mr.  Ellis  embarked  in  the  Voyage,  and  he  it  is  vvho  wrote 
the  1 dation  of  it,  which  I hâve  repeatedJy  quoted. 
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Eaft,  becaufe  it  is  likewife  one  of  thefluices  of  the 
North  into  the  South  Sea. 

Befides,  the  height  and  the  turault  of  thofe  tides 
of  Cook’ s great  River,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  bot- 
totn  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  of  Waigat’s  Strait,  8tc.  the 
diminution  of  their  faltnefs,  their  general  direction 
toward  the  Line,  prove  that  they  are  formed  in 
fummer,  in  the  north  of  the  South  Sea,  as  well  as 
in  the  north  of  the  Atlantic  Océan,  from  the  fufion 
of  the  ices  of  the  North  Pôle. 

In  thefequel  of  Cook' s Voyage,  finifhed  by  Cap- 
tain  Clerke , we  lhall  find  two  other  obfervations,  re- 
fpedting  the  tides,  which  the  lunar  fyftem  is  equal- 
ly  incapable  of  accounting  for. 

At  the  Englifh  obfervatory,  Sandwieh-Iilands, 
in  the  bay  of  Kaivkakoo,  in  19  degrees,  28  mi- 
nutes, North  Latitude,  and  204  degrees  Eaft  Lon- 
gitude, “ The  tides  are  very  regular,  flowing  and 
“ ebbing  fix  hours  each.  The  flood  cornes  from 
“ the  Eaftward  ; and  it  is  high-water,  at  the  full 
«c  and  change  of  the  moon,  forty-five  minutes  paft 
“ three,  apparent  time.”  (Captain  Clerke , March, 

1779O 

At  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul’s  town,  in  Kamchatka, 

in  33  degrees,  38  minutes  North  Latitude,  and  158 

degrees. 
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degrees,  43  minutes,  Eail  Longitude,  (t  it  was 
“ high-water,  on  the  full  and  change  of  theMoon, 
“ at  thirty-fix  minutes  paft  four,  and  the  greatefl  rife 
“ was  fïve  feet  eight  inches.  The  tides  were  very 
“ regular  every  twelve  hours.”  (Captain  Clerke , 
Odober,  1779.) 

Captain  Clerke , prejudiced,  as  well  as  Cook,  in 

favour  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Moon’s  attradion,  in 1 

the  torrid  Zone,  ftrains,  to  no  purpofe,  to  refer  to 

the  irrcgular  phafes  of  that  ftar,  the  tides  which 

take  place  at  regular  hours  in  the  South  Sea,  as 

well  as  their  other  phenomena.  Mr.  Wales,  the 

Aftronomer,  who  accompanied  Cook  on  his  fécond 

Voyage,  isobliged  to  acknowledge,  on  this  fubjed, 

the  defedivenefs  of  Newton ’s  theory.  Hear  what 

lie  fays  of  it,  in  an  extrad  inferted  in  the  general 

Introdudion  to  Cook’ s Iaft  Voyage  : <c  The  num- 

ber  of  places,  at  which  the  rife  and  times  of  flow- 

tc  ingof  tides  havebeen  obferved,  inthefe  voyages, 

“ is  very  great  ; and  hence  an  important  article  of 

“ ufeful  knowledge  is  afforded.  In  thefe  obferva- 

“ tions,  fome  very  curious,  and  even  unexpeded 

ee  circumftances  hâve  oftered  themfelves  to  oui* 

“ confideration.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  inftance 

• • 

the  exceedingly  fmall  height  to  which  the  tide 
“ rifes,  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Pacific  Océan  ; 
“ where  it  falls  Jthort  two-thirds,  at  leaft,  of  what 
vol.  v.  d might 
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u might  havc  been  expedted  from  theory  and  cal- 
“ culation.” 

The  partifans  of  the  Nevvtonian  fyftem  would 
find  themfelves  reduced  to  very  great  embarraff- 
ment,  were  they  called  upon  to  explain,  in  a fatis- 
fying  manner,  firft,  Why  there  are,  daily,  two 
tides  of  fix  hours,  in  the  Atlantic  Océan  ? then, 
Why  there  is  but  one  of  twelve  hours,  in  the  fou- 
thern  part  of  the  South  Sea,  as  at  the  ifland  of 
Taïti,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  on  that  of 
New  Britain,  at  the  ifland  of  MafTafuero,  &c.  ? 
Why,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  northern  part  of 
that  very  famé  South  Sea,  the  two  tides  of  fix  hours 
re-appear  every  day  equal,  at  the  Sandwich  iflands; 
unequal  on  the  coaft  of  America,  at  the  entrance  of 
Nootka;  and  toward  the  famé  Latitude,  reduced 
to  a fingle  tide  of  twelve  hours,  on  the  coaft  of 
Alla,  at  Kamchatka  ? 

I could  quote  others  ftill  more  extraordinary. 
On  account  of  thofeftrongly  marked,and  very  nu- 
merous  dilTonances,  of  the  courfe  of  the  tides,  with 
that  of  the  Moon,  with  a fmall  number  of  which 
only,  however.  Newton  was  acquainted,  he  hiinfelf 
was  conftrained  to  admit,  as  I hâve  mentioned  in 
another  place,  “ that  there  muft  be,  in  the  perio- 
“ dical  return  of  the  tides,  fome  other  mixt  caufe, 
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<<  hitherto  unknown.”  ( 'Newton' s Pbilofophy , Chap. 
18.) 

This  other  caufe  hitherto  unknown,  is  the  fufion 
of  the  polar  ices,  which  confift  of  a circumference? 
of  from  five  to  fix  thoufand  leagues,  in  their  win- 
ter,  and  from  two  to  three  thoufand,  at  moft,  in 
their  fummer.  Thofe  ices,  by  flowing  alternately 
into  the  bofom  of  the  Seas,  produce  ail  their  various 
phenomena.  If,  in  our  fummer,  there  be  two 
tides  a day  in  rhe  Atlantic  Océan,  it  is  becaufe  of 
the  alternate  divergent  effufions  of  the  two  Conti- 
nents, the  old  and  the  new,  which  approach  to- 
ward  the  North,  whereof  the  one  pours  out  by  day, 
and  the  other  by  night,  the  waters  from  the  ice, 
which  the  Sun  melts  on  the  Eaft  and  on  the  Weft 
fide  of  the  Pôle  he  encompaffes  every  day  with  his 
fires,  and  thaws  for  fix  months  together.  If  there  be 
a retardation  of  22  minutes  of  one  tide,  from  that 
which  fucceeds  it,  it  is  becaufe  the  cupola  of  the 
polar  ices,  in  fufion,  daily  diminifhes,  and  becaufe 
it’s  effluxes  are  retarded  by  the  finuofities  of  the 
Atlantic  channel.  If,  in  ourwinter,  there  arelike- 
vvife  two  tides,  undergoing  a daily  retardation  on 
our  coafts,  it  is  becaufe  the  effluxes  of  the  South 
Pôle,  entering  into  the  chânnel  of  the  Atlantic, 
likewife  undergo  two  divergent  impulfions  at  it’s 
mouth  ; the  one  in  America,  at  Cape  Horn,  and 
the  other  in  Africa,  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope. 
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Thefe  two  alternate  divergent  efFufions  of  the  Cur- 
rents  of  the  South  Pôle,  if  I am  not  miflaken,  is 
the  very  circumftance  thatrenders  thefe  two  Capes, 
vvhich  receive  their  firft  impuliion,  fo  tempeftuous, 
and  the  doubling  of  them  fo  difficult,  during  the 
fummer  of  that  Pôle,  to  veffels  going  out  of  the 
Atlantic  Océan  ; for  then  they  meet  in  the  teeth 
the  Currents  which  are  defcending  from  the  South 
Pôle.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  they  find  it  ex- 
tremely  difficult  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  during  the  months  of  November,  Decern- 
ber,  January,  February,  and  Mardi,  on  Voyages 
to  India,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  pafs  it  with 
eafe  in  our  fummer  months,  becaufe  they  are  then 
affifted  by  the  Currents  of  the  North  Pôle,  vvhich 
waft  them  out  of  the  Atlantic.  They  expérience 
the  contrary  of  this  on  their  return  from  India, 

during  our  winter  months. 

% 

' I am  induced,  from  thefe  confiderations,  to  be- 
lieve  that  veffels  on  their  vvay  to  the  South  Sea, 
vvould  encounter  fewer  obflacles  in  doubling  Cape 
Horn,  during  it’s  winter  than  during  it’s  fummer; 
for  they  would  not  be  then  driven  back  into  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Currents  of  the  South  Pôle,  and 
they  would  be  affifted,  on  the  contrary,  in  getting 
out  of  it,  by  thofe  of  the  North  Pôle.  I could 
fupport  this  conjedure  by  the  expérience  of  many 
Navigators.  That  of  Admirai  Anjou  will  perhaps 

be 
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be  adduced  as  an  objection  ; but  he  doubled  tliis 
Cape  only  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which 
are,  befides,  two  of  the  moft  tempeftuous  months 
of  the  year,  becaufe  of  the  general  révolution  of 
the  Atmofphere,  and  of  the  Océan,  which  takes 
place  at  the  Equinox,  when  the  Sun  pafles  from 
the  one  Hemifphere  to  the  other.  t 

Let  us  now  explain,  upon  the  famé  principles, 
why  the  tides  of  the  South  Sea  do  not  refemble 

-thofe’of  the  Atlantic  Océan.  The  South  Pôle  has 

• 

not,  as  the  North  Pôle  has,  a double  Continent, 
which  feparates  into  two  the  divergent  effufions, 
which  the  Sun  daily  fets  a flowing  from  it’s  ices. 
Nay  it  has  no  Continent  whatever  : it  has,  confe- 
quently,  no  channel,  in  pafîing  through  which  it’s 
effluxes  fliould  be  retarded.  It’s  effufions,  accor- 
dingly,  flow  diredly  into  the  vaft  Southern  Océan, 
forming,  on  the  half  of  that  Pôle,  a fériés  of  diver- 
gent émanations  which  perforai  the  tour  of  it  in 
’twenty-four  hours,  like  the  ray  s of  the  Sun.  When 
a bundle  of  thefe  effufions  falls  upon  an  illand,  it 
produces  there  a tide  of  twelve  hours,  that  is,  of 
the  famé  duration  with  that  which  the  Sun  employs 
in  heating  the  icy  cupola,  through  which  the  Me-, 
ridian  of  that  illand  pafles.  Such  are  the  tides  of 
the  Iflands  of  Taïti,  of  Maflafuero,  of  New  Hol- 
land, of  New  Britain,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  tides 
lafls  as  long  as  the  courfe  of  the  Sun  above  the  Ho- 
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rizon,  and  is  regular  like  his  courfe.  Thus,  while 
the  Snn  is  heating,  for  twelve  hours  together,  with 
his  vertical  fires,  the  fouthern  iflands  of  the  South 
Sea,  he  cools  them  by  a tide  of  twelve  hours,  which 
he  extraits  out  of  the  ices  of  the  South  Pôle,  by  his 
horizontal  fires.  Contrary  effeits  frequently  pro- 
èeed  from  the  famé  caufe. 

This  order  of  tides  is  by  no  means  the  famé  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  South  Sea.  In  that  oppo- 
fite  part  of  our  Hemifphere,  the  two  Continents 
ftill  approach  toward  the  North.  They  pour* 
therefore,  by  turns,  in  fummer,  into  the  channel 
which  feparates  them,  the  two  femi-diurnal  effu- 
fïons  of  their  Pôle,  and  there  they  colleit,  by  turns, 
in  winter,  thofe  of  the  South  Pôle,  which  produces 
two  tides  a day,  as  in  the  Atlantic  Océan.  But  as 
this  channel,  formed  to  the  north  of  the  South  Sea, 
by  the  two  Continents,  is  extremely  widened  to 
below  the  55th  degree  of  North  Latitude,  or  ra- 
ther,  as  it  ceafes  to  exift  by  the  almoft  fudden  re- 
treating  of  the  American  and  the  Afiatic  Conti- 
nents, which  go  ofF  divergently  to  the  Eaft  and  to 
the  Weft,  it  cornes  to  pafs,  that  thofe  places  only, 
which  are  fituatecî  in  the  point  of  divergence  ofthe 
northern  part  of  thefe  two  Continents,  expérience 
two  tides  a day.  Such  are  the  Sandwich  Iflands, 
fituated  precifely  in  the  confluence  of  thefe  tw'o 
Currents,  at  proportional  diftances  from  America 
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and  from  Afia,  toward  the  2ift  degree  of  North 
Latitude.  When  this  place  is  more  expofed  to 
the  Current  of  the  one  Continent,  than  to  that  of 
the  other,  it’s  two  femi-diurnal  tides  are  unequal, 
as  at  the  entrance  of  Nootka,  on  the  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica j but  when  it  is  completely  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  one,  and  entirely  under  that  of  the 
other,  it  receives  only  one  tide  a day,  as  at  Kam- 
chatka,  on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  and  this  tide  is  then 
of  twelve  hours,  as  the  aftion  of  the  Sun  on  the 
half  of  the  Pôle,  the  effufions  of  which,  in  this  café, 
undergo  no  divifion. 

Hence  it  is  évident,  that  two  harbours  may  be 
fituated  in  the  famé  fea,  and  under  the  famé  pa- 
rallel,  and  hâve,  the  one  two  tides  a day,  and  the 
other  only  one,  and  that  the  duration  of  thofe  tides, 
whether  double  or  fingle,  whether  double  equal,  or 
double  unequal,  whether  regular  or  retarded,  is  al- 
ways  of  twelve  hours,  every  twenty-four  hours; 
that  is,  precifely  the  time  which  the  Sun  employs 
in  heating  that  half  of  the  polar  cupola  from  which 
they  flow  ; which  cannot  poffibly  be  referred  to  the 
unequal  courfe  of  the  Sun  between  the  Tropics, 
and  ftill  much  lefs  to  that  of  the  Moon,  which  is 
frequently  but  a few  hours  above  the  Horizon  of 
fuch  harbour. 


f hâve 
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I hâve  eftablifhed,  then,  by  fadls  Ample,  clear, 
and  numerous,  the  difagreement  of  the  tides  in 
moft  Seas,  with  the  pretended  adlion  of  the  Moon 
on  the  Equator,  and,  on  the  contrary,  their  perfcdt 
co-incidence  with  the  adlion  of  the  Sun  on  the  ices 
of  the  Pôles, 

I beg  the  Reader’s  pardon,  but  the  importance 
of  thofe  truths  obliges  me  to  recapitulate  them. 

îft.  The  attradlion  of  the  Moon,  as  adling  on 
the  waters  of  the  Océan,  is  contradidled  by  the  in- 
fenfibility  to  her  influence  of  mediterraneans  and 
lakes,  which  never  undergo  any  motion  when  that 
luminary  pafîes  over  their  Meridian,  and  even  over 
their  Zenith.  On  the  contrary,  the  adlion  of  the 
heat  of  the  Sun,  which  e xt radis  f rom  the  ices  of  the 
Pôles,  the  Currents  and  the  Tides  of  the  Océan,  is 
afcertained  by  his  influence  on  the  icy  moun- 
tains,  out  of  which  iflue,  in  fummer,  currents  and 
fluxes  which  produce  real  tides  in  the  lakes  which 
are  at  their  feet,  as  is  vilible  in  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
fltuated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rhetian  Alps.  The 
Seas  are  the  lakes  of  the  Globe,  and  the  Pôles  are 
the  Alps  of  it. 

2,dly.  The  pretended  attradlion  of  the  Moon  on 
the  Océan  is  totally  inapplicable  either  to  the  two 
tides  of  fix  hours,  or  femi-diurnal,  of  the  Atlantic 
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Océan,  becaufe  that  ftar  paffes  daily  only  over  it’s 
Zenith;  and  equally  fo  to  the  tide  of  twelve  hours, 
or  dinrnal,  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  South  Sea, 
becaufe  it  pafTes,  every  day,  over  both  the  Zenith 
and  Nadir  of  that  vaft  Océan  ; and  to  the  tides 
whether  femi-diurnal  or  dinrnal  of  the  northern 
part  of  that  famé.  Océan,  and  to  the  variety  of  it’s 
tides,  which  here  increafe  at  the  full*and  new 
Moons,  and  there,  fevetal  days  after,  which  here 
increafe  at  the  quadratures,  and  there  diminilh  ; 
and  to  their  uniform  equality  at  other  places  ; and 
to  the  direction  of  thofe  which  go  toward  the  Line, 
and  to  their  élévation,  which  increafes  toward  the 
P.oles,  and  diminifhes  under  the  very  Zoneof  lunar 
attraction,  that  is,  under  the  Equator.  On  the 
contrary,  the  aâion  of  the  beat  of  the  fun,  on  the 
Pôles  of  the  World,  peifectly  explains  the  fuperior 
height  of  the  tides,  riear  the  Pôles,  and  their  de- 
prelpon,  near  the  Equator  : their  divergence  from 

v» 

* I am  of  opinion,  with  Pliny,  that  the  Moon  by  her  heat 
ch  doives  ice  and  fnow.  Accordingly,  vvhen  flie  is  at  the  fuil,  Aie 
muft  contribute  to  the  fufion  of  the  polar  ices,  and  confequently 
to  the  rifing  of  the  tides.  But,  if  thefe  increafe  upon  our  coafts 
at  the  new-moon  likewife.  I think  that  thofe  fuperabundant 
meltings  hâve  alfo  been  occafioned  by  the  full  Moon,  and  are  re- 
tarded  in  their  courfe  by  fome  particular  configuration  of  one  of 
the  two  Continents.  At  any  rate,  this  difficulty  is  not  of  harder 
folution,  on  my  theory,  than  on  that  of  attraction,  which,  in  other 
refpeds,  is  incapable  of  expiaining  the  grcateft  part  of  the  nautical 
phenomena  that  I hjive  juft  related. 
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the  Polo  whence  they  flow,  and  their  perfeCt  con- 
cordance with  the  Continents  from  which  they  de- 
scend ; being  double  in  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  Hemifphere  which  emits  them,  or  which  re- 
ceives  them,  is  feparated  into  two  Continents  ; 
double  and  unequal,  when  the  divergency  of  the 
two  Continents  is  unequal  ; fimple  and  fingular, 
when  there  is  only  one  Continent  which  emits 
them,  or  when  there  is  no  Continent  at  ail. 

i 

3dly.  The  attraction  of  the  Moon,  which  goes 
always  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  cannot  in  any  refpeCt  be 
applied  to  the  courfe  of  the  Indian  Océan,  which 
flows  for  fix  months  toward  the  Eaft,  and  fix 
months  toward  the  Weft  ; nor  to  the  courfe  of  the 
Atlantic  Océan,  which  flows  fix  months  to  the 
North,  and  fix  months  to  the  South.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  action  of  the  half-yearly  and  altemate 
heat  of  the  Sun,  around  each  Pôle,  covered  with  a 
Sea  of  ice,  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  leagues  circum- 
ference,  in  winter,  and  of  two  or  three  thoufand  in 
fummer,  is  in  perfeCt  accord  with  the  half-yearly 
and  alternate  Current  wrhich  defcends  from  this 
Pôle,  in  it’s  flux  toward  the  oppofite  Pôle,  con- 
formably  tothe  direction  of  the  Continents,  and  of 
the  Archipelagoes,  which  ferve  as  ihores  to  it. 

On  this  fubjeCt  I beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
though  the  South  Sea  does  not  appear  to  prefent 
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arty  channel  to  the  courfe  of  the  polar  effluxes, 
from  the  vaft  divergence  of  America  and  Afia,  we 
may,  however,  catch  a glance  of  one,  fenfibly  form- 
ed  by  the  projection  of  it’s  Archipelagoes,  which  are 
in  correfpondence  with  the  two  Continents.  By 
means  of  this  channel  it  is,  that  the  Sandwich 
Jflands,  which  are  fituated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  South  Sea,  toward  the  2ift  degree  of  Latitude, 
hâve  two  tides  a day,  from  the  divergent  pofition 
of  America  and  of  Afia,  though  the  ftrait,  which 
feparates  thefe  two  Continents,  be  in  the  65th  de- 
gree of  North  Latitude.  Not  that  thofe  iflands 
and  this  ftrait  of  the  North  are  exadly  under  the 
famé  Meridian  ; but  the  Sandwich  iflands  are  placed 
on  a curve,  correfponding  to  the  finuous  curve  of 
America,  and  whofe  origin  would  be  at  the  ftrait 
of  the  North.  That  curve  might  be  prolonged  to 
the  moft  remote  Archipelagoes  of  the. South  Sea, 
which  are  vifited  with  two  tides  a day  ■ and  it 
would  there  exprefs  the  Current  formed  by  the 
divergent  feparation  of  America  and  Afia,  as  has 
been  faid  in  another  place.  AU  iflands  are  in  the 
midft  of  currents.  On  looking,  therefore,  at  the 
South  Pôle  of  the  Globe,  with  a bird’s-eye  view, 
we  fliould  fee  a fucceflion  of  Archipelagoes,  dif- 
perfed  in  a fpiral  line  ail  the  way  to  the  Nonhern 
Hemifphere,  which  indicates  the  Current  of  the 
South  Sea,  juft  as  the  projedion  of  the  two  Conti- 
nents, on  thç  fide  of  the  North  Pôle,  indicates  the 
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Current  of  tbe  Atlantic.  Thus  the  courfe  of  the 
Seas,  from  the  one  Pôle  to  the  other,  is  in  a fpiral 
line  round  the  Globe,  like  the  courfe  of  the  Sun 
from  the  one  Tropic  to  the  other. 

This  perception  adds  a new  degree  of  probabi- 
lity  to  the  correfpondence  of  the  movements  of  the 
Sea  vvith  thofe  of  the  Sun.  I do  not  mean  to  aflert 
rhat  the  chain  of  Archipelagoes,  which  projedin  a 
fpiral  dire&ion  in  the  South  Sea,  is  not  interrupted 
in  fome  places  ; but  thofe  interruptions,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  proceed  only  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  difcoveries.  We  might,  if  I ara  not  miftaken, 
extend  them  much  farther,  hy  guiding  ourfelvesin 
the  difcovery  of  the  unknown  iflands  of  that  Sea, 
upon  theprojedion  of  the  iflands  which  are  already 
knovvn.  Such  voyages  ought  not  to  be  made,  in 
a dired  progrefs  from  the  Line  toward  the  Pôle, 
or  by  defcribing  the  famé  parallel  round  the  Globe, 
as  die  pradice  has  be.en  ; but  by  purfuing  the  fpi- 
ral diredion,  of  which  I hâve  been  fpeaking,  and 
which  is  fuficiently  indicated  by  the  general  Cur- 
rent itfelf  of  the  Océan.  Particular  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  obferve  the  nautical  fruits  which  the 
alternate  Current  of  the  Seas  never  fails  to  waft 
from  one  ifland  to  another,  frequently  at  prodi- 
gious  diftances.  Jt  was  by  thofe  Ample  and  na- 
tural  means,  that  the  ancient  Nations,  of  the  South 
of  Afla,  difcovered  fo  many  iflands  in  the  South 
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Sea,  where  their  manners,  and  their  language  arc 
diftinguilhable  to  this  day.  Thus,  by  abandoning 
themfelves  to  Nature,  who  frequentîy  féconds  us 
much  better  than  our  own  fkill,  they  landed,  with- 
out  the  help  of  chart  or  inftrument,  on  a multitude 
of  iflands,  of  which  they  had  ne  ver  fo  much  as 
heard  the  names. 

I bave  indicated,  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft 
Volume,  thofe  fimple  methods  of  difcovery  and  of 
communication  between  maritime  Nations.  It  is 

i 

in  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  where  I am  fpeak- 
ing  ofthe  Atlantic  Hemifphere,  and  on  the  fubjeét 
of  Chrijtopher  Cohmbus , who,  on  the  point  of  pe- 
rifhing  at  fea,  on  his  firft  return  from  America,  put 
the  relation  of  his  difcovery  in  a caik,  which  he  com- 
mitted  to  the  waves,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
caft  on  fome  fhore.  On  that  occafion  I obferved, 
that  “ a fimple  glafs  bottle  might  preferve  fuch  a 
“ depofit  for  âges,  on  the  furface  of  rhe  Océan, 
“ and  convey  it  oftener  than  once,  from  the  one 
“ Pcle  to  the  otber.”  This  experiment  lias  jufl 
been  realized,  in  part,  on  the  coafts  of  Europe  *. 

The 


*■  I would  recommend  it  to  Navigators,  who  take  an  intereîl 
in  the  progrefs  of  natural  knowledge,  frequentîy  to  repeat  this  ex- 
periment, which  is  fo  eafy,  and  attended  with  fo  little  expenfe. 
There  is  no  place  where  empty  bottles  are  more  common,  and  of 
lefs  ufe,  than  on  board  a fliip.  On  leaving  port,  there  are  a great 

number 
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The  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Mercury  of 
France,  of  Saturday  izth  January,  1788,  No.  2. 
pages  84  and  85,  political  part. 
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number  of  bottles  ftlled  wine,  beer,  rider,  and  fpirits,  the  great 
part  of  which  are  emptied  in  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks,  without 
the  means  of  filling  them  again,  during  the  whole  voyage.  In  the 
view  of  committing  fome  of  them  to  the  fea,  there  might  be  fitted 
to  them,  perpendicularly,  a little  maft  with  a bit  ofcloth,  or  tuft 
of  white  feathers  at  the  top.  This  fignal  would  detach  it  frorn 
the  azury  ground  of  the  Sea,  and  render  it  perceptible  a great  way 
olf.  It  would  be  proper  to  café  it  round  with  cordage,  to  pre- 
vent  it’s  being  broken,  on  reaching  a ftiore,  to  which  the  Currents 
andtheTides  would  infallibly  carry  it,  fooner  or  later.  Eflays 
of  this  fort  will  appear  mere  children’s  play  to  our  men  of  fcience, 
but  they  may  be  matters  of  the  laft  importance  to  fea-faring  peo- 
ple.  They  may  ferve  to  indicate  to  them  the  direft ion  and  the 
velocity  of  the  Currents, in  a manner  much  more  infallible,  and  of 
far  greater  extent,  than  the  log  which  is  thrown,  on  board  of  fhips, 
or  than  the  little  boats  which  are  fet  a-floating.  This  laft  method, 
though  frequently  employed  by  the  illuftrious  Cook,  never  could 
give  any  thing  more  than  the  relative  velocity  of  the  boat  and  of 
the  ftiip,  and  not  the  intrinftc  velocity  of  the  Current.  Finally, 
fuch  eflays,  expofed  to  hazard  as  they  are,  may  be  employed  by 
mariners  at  Sea,  to  convey  intelligence  of  themfelves  to  their 
friends,  at  immenfe  diftances  from  land,  as  is  évident  in  the  expe- 
rïment  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  and  to  obtain  afliftance  from  them, 
fhould  they  hâve  the  misfortune  to  be  fliipwrecked  on  fome  de- 
fert  iftand. 

« 

We  do  not  repofe  fufticient  confidence  in  Nature.  We  might 
employ,  preferably  to  bottles,  fome  of  the  traje&iles  which  Aie 
ufes,  in  different  climates,  to  keep  up  the  chain  of  her  correfpon- 
dcnces  ail  over  the  Globe.  One  of  the  moft  widely  diffufed  over 
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“ In  the  month  of  May  of  this  year,  fomc 
“ fifliermen  of  Arromanches,  near  Bayeux,  found 

at 

the  tropical  Seas,  is  the  cocoa.  This  fruit  frequently  fails  to 
fhores  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues  diftant  from  that  on  which  it 
grew.  Nature  formed  it  for  croffing  the  Océan.  It  is  of  an  ob- 
long,  triangular,  keel-fhaped  form,  fo  that  it  floats  away  on  one 
of  it’s  angles,  as  on  a keel,  and  pafling  through  the  ftraitsof  rocks, 
it  runs  afhore  at  length  on  the  ftrand,  where  it  quickly  germi- 
nates.  It  is  fortified  againft  the  fhock  of  driving  aground  by  a 
café  called  caire,  which  is  an  inch  or  two  thickover  the  circumfe- 
rence  of  the  fruit,  and  three  or  four  at  it’s  pointed  extremity, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  it’s  prow,  with  fo  mucfe  the  more 
reafon,  that  the  other  extremity  is  flattened  like  a poop.  This 
taire  or  hufk,  iscovered,externalIy,  with  a fmooth  and  coriaceous 
membrane,  on  which  chara&ers  might  be  traced  ; and  it  is  form- 
ed, internally,  of  filaments  interlaced,  and  mixed  with  a powder, 
refembling  faw-duft.  By  means  of  this  elaftic  cover,  the  cocoa 
may  be  darted,  by  the  violence  of  the  billows,  upon  rocks,  with- 
out  receiving  any  injury.  Farther,  it’s  interior  fliell  confifts  of  a 
matter  more  flexible  than  ftone,  and  harder  than  wood,  impé- 
nétrable to  water,  where  it  may  rernain  a long  time,  without 
rotting;  this  is  the  café  with  it’s  hufk  likesme,  of  which  the  In- 
dians,  for  this  very  reafon,  make  excellent  cordage  for  fhipping. 
The  fliell  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  fo  very  hard,  that  the.germ  never 
could  force  it’s  way  out,  had  not  Nature  contrived,  in  it’s  pointed 
extremity,  where  the  caire  is  ftrongeft,  three  fmall  holes,  covered 
with  a Ample  pellicle. 

There  are,  befides,  a great  many  other  bulky  vegetables,  which 
the  Currents  of  the  Océan  convey  to  prodigious  diftances,  fuch  as 
the  firs  and  the  birches  of  the  North,  the  double  cocoas  of  the 
Sechelles  iflands,  the  bamboos  of  the  Ganges,  the  great  bulrufhes 
of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  &c.  It  would  be  very  eafy  to  Write 
on  their  ftems  with  a fharp-pointed  fliell,  and  to  render  them 
diftinguifhable  at  Sea,  by  fome  apparent  Cgnal. 
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“ at  Sea  a fmall  bottle  well  corked  up.  Impatient 
“•  to  know  what  it  might  contain,  they  broke  it  ; 

“ it  vvas  a letter,  the  addrefs  of  which  they  could 
“ not  read,  conceived  in  the  Englifh  Language. 

“ They  carried  it  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty, 

“ who  had  it  depofited  in  his  regiftry.  The  in- 
“ fcription  announcing  that  it  belonged  to  an 

Similar  refources  might  be  fbiind  among  amphibions  animais, 
fuch  as  tortoifes,  which  tranfport  themfelves  to  inconceivable 
diftances,  by  means  of  the  Currents.  I hâve  read  fomewhere  in 
the  Iiiftory  of  China,  that  one  of  it’s  ancientKings,  accompanied 
by  a crovvd  of  people,  one  day  beheld  a tortoife  emerge  from  the 
Sea,  on  the  back  of  which  were  infcribed  the  Lavvs  which,  at  this 
day,  conftitute  the  bafis  of  the  Chinefe  government.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  Legiflator  had  availed  himfelf  of  the  moment,  when 
this  tortoife  corne  on  fliore,  accordingto  cuftom,  to  look  out  fora 
plate  where  to  lay  lier  eggs,  to  write  upon  her  back  the  Laws  which 
he  w'flied  to  eftabliüi  ; and  that  lie,  in  like  manner,  took  advan- 
taae  ofthe  day  following  this  arrangement,  when  that  animal  ne- 
ver  fails  b return  to  the  famé  place,  to  dépolit  her  eggs,  to  im- 
prefs  on  afynple  People  a refpeft  for  Laws  which  iffued  out  of 
thebofom  d.the  Océan,  and  at  light  of  the  wonderful  tabiets  on 
which  they  wee  infcribed. 

Sea-birds  might  farther,  funïifh  more  expéditions  methods  of 
communication,  inas  much  as  their  flight  is  very  rapid,  and  that 
they  were  fo  familiï  on  the  defert  fliores,  that  you  may  take  them 
hv  the  liand,  as  I kB>w  from  my  own  expérience  on  the  iiland  of 
Afcenfion.  There  rHî^t  be  affixed  to  them,  together  with  a let- 
ter of  information,  fome  f«pwkable  f.gnal  ; and  choice  might  be 
made,  in  preference,  of  fuc)  birds  as  arrive  régularisai  different 
feafons,  and  which  frequent  P^icular  lliores,  nay  of  the  land 
birds  of  paffage,  fuch  as  the  wPüd‘ pigeon. 
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« Englifh  Lady,  he  took  pains  to  inform  himfelf 
« whether  fuch  a perfon  exifted,  and  employed  the 
“ methods  which  prudence  didated,  to  hâve  the 
“ letter  (afely  conveyed  to  Jber.  The  hufband  of 
“ that  Lady,  a man  of  letters  well  known  in  his 
“ ovvn  country,  by  feveral  valuable  literary  pro- 
« durions,  lias  juft  written  in  return  ; and  after 
“ expreffing  his  gratitude  to  the  Judge,  in  very 
« ftrong  tenus,  informs  him  that  the  letter  in  quef- 
“ tion  was  from  a brother  of  his  wife’s*  on  his  way 
“ to  India.  He  wifhed  to  communicate  to  his 
“ fifter  fome  intelligence  refpeding  himfelf.  A 
<c  veiTel  which  he  had  feen  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay* 
(t  and  which  feemed  to  be  proceeding  for  England, 
<c  had  fuggefted  the  idea  of  it.  He  was  in  hopes 
4C  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  get  his  letter  put 
“ on  board  of  lier,  but  fhe  having  altered  lier 
“ courfe,  the  thought  ftruck  him  of  putting  it 
“ into  a bottle,  and  of  throwing  it  into  the  Sea/' 


At  length,  the  journals  «,  by  good  fortune,  ftep 
in  to  fupport  my  theory. 

Mf- 

* While  this  advertifement  was  prînting,  the  Journal  of  Parte 
publithed,  without  my  knowledge,  an  extrait  of  my  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  General  Journal  of  France,  in  anfwer  to  my  anony- 
mous  Critic.  This  inftance  of  candor  difcovers,  on  the  part  of 
the  Compilers,  a much  higher  degree  of  impartiâlity  with  refpeft 
to  me,  than  I fuppofed.  It  is  worthy  of  men  of  letters  who  pof- 
fefs  an  influence  over  the  public  opinion,  and  who  do  uot  wiih 
>ol.  v.  e to 
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In  the  view  of  procuring  for  a fadl  of  fo  much 
importance,  ali  the  authenticity  of  which  it  is 
fufceptible,  I wrote  to  a Lady  of  my  friends,  in 
Normandy,  who  cultivâtes  the  ftudy  of  Nature 
with  fingular  tafte,  in  the  bofom  of  her  own  family, 
entreating  her  to  apply  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty,  for  certain  articles  of  information  from  Eng- 
land,  for  which  I had  occafion.  I even  delayed, 
in  expedtation  of  her.anfwer,  the  printing  off  this 
flieet,  for  almoft  fix  weeks.  The  following  are  the 
particuiars,  which  the  Judge  of  the  Admirai ty  of 
Arromanches  had  the  politenefs  to  communicate 
to  her,  and  which  (lie  was  fogood  as  to  convey  to 
me,  this  24th  of  February  1788. 

44  The  bottle  was  found  two  leagues  off  àt  fea, 
44  to  the  right  of  the  parifh  of  Arromanches,  which 
44  is  itfelf  two  leagues  diflant,  to  the  North-eaft, 
44  from  the  city  of  Bayeux,  on  the  9Ü1  of  May 
44  1787,  and  depofited  in  the  Regiftry  of  the  Ad- 
44  miralty,  the  ioth  of  the  famé  month. 

44  Mr.  Elphinjion , the  hufband  of  the  Lady  to 
44  whom  the  letter  was  addreffed,  intimâtes,  that 

to  iritur  the  reproach,  which  they  themfelves  fometimes  impute, 
with  fuch  good  reafon,  to  the  corps  who  formerly  oppofed  the 
difcoveries  that  miiitated  againft  their  fyftems.  I take  this  op- 
portunity  of  doing  jultice  to  the  impartiality  of  the  Gentlemen 
Compilers  of  the  Journal  of  Paris,  as  I always  did  to  their 
talents. 


44  he 
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a cannot  prétend  to  affirm  whether  it  was  the 
a author  of  the  letter  who  bottled  it  up,  in  the  Bay 
“ of  Bifcay,  the  i yth  of  Augufl  17^6,  Latitude  45 
« degrees,  10  minutes  North,  Longitude  10  de- 
“ grees,  56  minutes  Weft,  as  it  is  dated  ; or  whe- 
« ther  fome  perfon  on  board  the  veffel  .which  paffed 
« them,  scommitted  it  to  the  waves. 

fC  #The  veffel’ s name  was  Nacket,  and  the  one  on 
“ her  voyage  to  Bengal  was  called  the  Intelligence, 

commanded  by  Captain  Linjîon. 

“ The  names  of  the  fiflhermen  are  Charles  le  Ro - 
« main,  mafter  of  the  boat  ; Nicholas  Frefnel,  Jean - 
« Baplijle  le  Bas , and  Charles  T Ami,  mariners,  ail  of 
“ the  parifh  of  Arromanches. 

“ Signed, 

\ 

“ PHILIPPE-DE-DELLEVILLE.” 

The  parifh  of  Arromanches  is  about  1 degree 
Weft  Longitude  from  the  Meridian  of  Greenwich, 
and  in  49  degrees,  5 minutes  North  Latitude. 
Accordingly  the  bottle  thrown  into  the  Sea  in  io_ 
degrees,  56  minutes  Weft  Longitude,  and  45  de- 
grees, 10  minutes  North  Latitude,  floated  nearly  10 
degrees  of  Longitude,  which,  in  that  parallel,  at 
the  rate  of  about  17  leagues  to  a degree,  make 
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170  degrees  toward  the  Eaft*  Again,  it  advanced 
4 degrees  northward,  having  been  picked  up  two 
leagues  to  the  North  of  Arromanches,  that  is,  in 
49  degrees,  10  minutes  Latitude,  which  makes 
100  leagues  toward  the  North,  and  in  whole,  270 
leagues.  It  employed  266  days  in  performing  this 
route,  from  the  1 7 th  Augufl  1786  to  the  çth  of 
May  1787,  which  is  lefs  than  a league  a day.  This 
velocity,  undoubtedly,  is  not  to  be  coinpared  to 
that  with  which  the  wrecks  of  the  battle  of  Oftend 
defeended  to  the  Azores,  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
35  leagues  a day,  as  has  been  related  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  Vol.  I.  The  Reader  might  be  difpofed  to 
call  in  queftion  the  accuracy  of  Rennefort’ s obferva- 
tion,  and  at  the  famé  time,  the  confequence  which 
I hâve  deduced  from  it,  to  demonftrate  the  ve- 
locity of  the  general  Current  of  the  Océan,  had 
I not  elfewhere  proved  it  by  many  other  nautical 
faéts,  and  were  not  the  Journals  of  Navigaiors  fil- 
led  with  fimilar  expériences,  which  atteft,  that  the 
Currents  and  Tides  frequently  carry  veflels  along, 
at  the  rate  of  three  and  four  miles  an  hour,  nay 
run  with  the  rapidity  of  lluices,  making  from  eight 
to  ten  leagues  an  hour,  in  {traits  contiguous  to  the 
polar  ices  in  fufion,  conformably  to  the  teftimony 
of  Ellis,  of  Linfchotten  and  of  Barents.  But  I venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  flownefs  with  which  the  letter, 
thrown  overboard  in  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
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Bii'cay,  arrived  on  thc  coafts  of  Normandy,  is  a 
new  proof  of  the  exiftence  and  of  the  velôcity  of 
the  alternate  and  half-yearly  Current  of  die  Atlan- 
tic Océan,  hitherto  unknown,  which  I hâve  aflïmi- 
lated  to  that  of  the  Indian  Océan,  and  afcribed  to 
the  famé  caufe. 


It  may  be  afcertained,  by  pricking  the  chart, 
that  the  place  where  the  Englifliman’s  bottle  vvas 
toffed  into  the  Sea,  is  more  than  80  leagues  from 
the  Continent,  and  precifely  in  the  dire&ion  ofthe 
middle  of  the  opening  of  the  Britilh  Channel, 
through  which  pafles  one  arm  of  the  general  Cur- 
rent of  the  Atlantic,  which  carried,  in  fummer, 
the  wrecks  of  the  battle  of  Oflend  as  far  as  the 
Azores.  Now,  this  Current  was  likewife  bearing 
fouthward,  when  the  Englifh  traveller  committed 
to  il  a letter  for  his  friends  in  the  North,  for  it  was 
the  i yth  of  Auguft,  that  is,  in  the  fummer  of  our 
Pôle,  when  the  fufion  of  it’s  ices  is  flowing  fouth- 
ward. This  bottle,  therefore,  failed  toward  the 
Azores,  and,  undoubtedly,  far  beyond  them,  dur- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  the 
wnole  month  of  September,  till  the  equinodfial  ré- 
volution, which  fends  backward  the  courfe  of  the 
Atlantic,  by  the  effufions  of  the  South  Pôle,  began 
to  waft  it  again  to  the  North. 
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It’s  return,  therefore,  is  to  be  calculated  only 
from  the  month  of  Odober,  when  I fuppofe  it  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  che  Line,  the  calms  of  which 
may  hâve  ftopped  it,  till  it  felt  the  influence  of  the 
South  Pôle,  which  does  not  acquire  adivity,  in  our 
Hemifphere,  till  toward  the  month  of  December. 
At  that  epoch,  the  courfe  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
goes  to  the  North,  being  the  famé  with  that  ofour 
tides,  it  might  hâve  been  brought  near  our  fhores, 
and  there  expofed  to  many  retardations,  by  the 
difgorging  of  the  rivers  which  crofied  it’s  courfe, 
as  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  Sea,  but  chiefly 
by  the  re-adlon  of  the  tides  : for  if  their  flux  fets 
in  toward  the  North,  their  reflux  carries  back  to 
the  South. 

It  is  of  eflential  importance,  therefore,  to  make 
experiments  of  this  kind  in  the  open  Sea,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  pay  attention  to  the  diredion  of  the  Cur- 
rent  of  the  Océan,  for  fear  of  conveying  fouthward 
intelligence  defgned  for  the  North.  At  the  feafon 
when  that  Current  is  not  favourable,  advantage 
might  betaken  of  the  tides,  which  frequently  run  in 
the  contrary  diredion  ; but  as  I hâve  jufl:  obferved,. 
there  is  this  great  inconveniency,  that  if  their  flux 
fets  in  northward,  their  reflux  carries  back  again 
toward  the  South. 
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The  tides  hâve,  in  their  very  flux  and  reflux, 
a perfedt  confonance  with  the  general  Cuirents  Qf 
the  Océan,  and  the  courfe  of  the  Sun.  They  flow 
during  twelve  hours  in  one  day,  whether  they  be 
divided  into  two  tides  of  fix  hours,  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  two  Continents,  as  in  the  northern  He* 
mifphere  ; or  whether  they  flow  for  twelve  hours 
uninterruptedly,  as  in  the  fouthern  Hemifphere  : 
juft  as  the  general  Current  of  one  Foie  flows  fix 
months  of  the  year.  Accordingly,  the  tides,  which 
confift  of  twelve  hours,  in  ail  cafés,  are  of  a dura- 
tion precifely  equal  to  that  which  the  Sun  employs 
in  warming  the  half  of  the  polar  Hemifphere  from 
which  they  flow,  that  is  one  half-day  ; as  the  ge- 
neral Current  which  iffues  from  that  Pôle,  flows 
precifely  during  the  famé  time  that  the  Sun  warms 
that  whole  Hemifphere,  namely,  during  half  the 
year.  But  as  the  tides,  which  are  only  the  polaf 
effufions  of  half  a day,  hâve  refluxes  equal  to  their 
flux,  that  is,  of  twelve  hours,  in  like  manner,  the 
general  Currents,  which  are  the  half-yearly  effu- 
fions of  a whole  Pôle,  hâve  refluxes  equal  to  their 
flux,  that  is  of  fix  months,  when  the  Surrputs  thofe 
of  the  oppofite  Pôle  in  a ftate  of  a&ivity. 

Did  time  and  room  permit,  I could  fhew  how 
thofe  famé  general  Currents,  which  are  the  fecon- 
dary  moving  principles  of  the  tides,  carry  our  Na- 
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vigators  fometimes  fafter,  and  fometimes  ilower 
than  their  calculation,  accord ing  to  the  feafon  of 
each  Pôle;  I could  find  a multitude  of  proofs  of 
this  in  Voyages  round  the  World,  arnong  others, 
in  Captain  Cook' s fécond  and  third  Voyages.  Thefe 
Currents  frequently  interpole- obftacles  almofl  in- 
furmountable  to  velfels  makingihe  land.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Cook  left  the  ifland  of  Ta'iti,  in  De- 
cember  1777,  on  his  way  to  make  difcoveries  to- 
ward  the  North,  he  difcovered  the  Sandwich  illands 
in  purfuing  that  courfe,  where  he  landed  without 
any  difficulty,  becaufe  the  Current  of  the  South 
Pôle  was  in  his  favour;  but  when  he  returned 
from  the  North,  and  wilhed  to  take  in  necelfary 
refrelhments  at  thofe  very  illands,  he  found  the 
Current  from  the  South  fo  adverfe,  at  the  famé 
feafon,  that  though  he  came  within  light  of  them 
on  the  2Ôth  of  November  1778,  it  took  him  more 
than  ftxweeks  tacking  about,  before  he  could  find 
proper  anchcring  ground,  and  could  not  gel  to  his 
moorings,  till  the  1 7th  January  1779.  Accor- 
dingly,  the  right  feafon  for  landingon  illands  which 
areofahigher  Latitude  than  that  from  whence  the 
departure.  is  taken,  is  the  winter  of  it’s  Hemi- 
fphere,  as  is  évident  from  the  example  of  his  re- 
tùrh  to  the  famé  illands.  I could  multiply  fafts 
in  fupport  of  a theory  fo  important  to  Navigation, 
were  I not  apprehenfive  of  encroaching  on  ;he 
* , patience 
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patience  of  the  Reader.  I hâve  the  confidence, 
then,  to  flatter  myfelf  with  having  placed  in  the 
cleareft  light,  the  coincidence  of  the  movements 
of  the  Océan  with  thofe  of  the  Sun,  and  their  dif- 
agreement  with  the  phafes  of  the  Moon. 

*.  I 

I could  produce  more  than  one  obje&ion  againft 
the  fyftem  of  attra&ion  itfelf,  on  which  Newton  ac- 
counts  for  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  the  Hea- 
vens.  Not  that  I deny,  in  general,  the  Law  of 
attra&ion,  of  which  we  fee  the  effe&s  on  the  Earth, 
in  the  gravity  of  bodies,  and  in  magnetifm  ; but  I 
do  not  find  that  the  application  which  lias  been 
made  of  it,  by  Newton , and  his  partions,  to  the 
courfe  of  the  planets,  is  accurate.  Accord ing  to 
Newton , the  Sun  and  the  Planets  reciprocally  at- 
traft  each  other  with  a force  which  is  in  the  direét 
proportion  of  their  mafîes,  and  the  inverfe  propor- 
tion of  the  fquare  of  their  diflance.  A fécond 
force  blends  itfelf  with  attra&ion,  to  preferve  the 
planets  in  their  orbits.  From  thefe  combined 
forces  there  refults  an  ellipfe,  for  the  curve  de- 
fcribed  by  each  planet.  This  curve  is  continually 
undergoing  alteration,  by  the  adion  exercifed  by 
the  Planets  over  each  other.  By  means  of  this 
theory,  the  courfe  of  thofe  ftars  is  traced  in  the 
Heavens,  with  the  utmoft  precifion,  according  to 
the  Newtonians.  The  courfe  of  the  Moon  aloite 
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had  appeared  refradory  to  it  ; but,  to  employ  the 
terms  ufed  in  an  Introdudion  to  the  ftudy  of 
Aftronomy,  an  extrad  of  which  was  given  in  the 
Mercury  of  the  îft  December  1787,  No.  48. 
“ This  fatellite,  which  the  celebrated  Halley  called 
“ an  obftinate  ftar,  Sidus  pertinax , on  account  of 
“ the  great  difficulty  of  calculating  the  irregulari- 
<c  ties  of  her  courfe,  has  been,  at  laft,  reduced  to 
“ fubjedion,  by  the  ingenious  methods  of  Meffrs. 
u Clairaulty  Euler , D' alembert>  de  la  Grange > and  de 
“ la  V lace  y 

Here,  thcn,  are  the  moil  refradory  ftars  fub- 
jeded  to  the  Laws  of  attradion.  I hâve  but  one 
little  objedion  to  make  againft  this  domination, 
and  the  learned  methods,  which  hâve  fubdued  the 
Moon’s  courfe.  How  cornes  it,  thaï  the  recipro- 
cal  attradions  of  the  planets  fhould  hâve  been  cal- 
culated  with  fo  much  precifion,  by  our  Aftrono- 
mers,  and  that  they  fhould  hâve  fo  exadly  weighed 
the  mafles  of  them,  when  the  Planet  difcovered  a 
few  years  ago,  by  Herfcfcel , had  not  as  yet  been 
put  into  thcir  fcales  ? Does  this  Planet,  then, 
attrad  nothing,  and  does  it  feel  itfelf  no  at- 
tradion ? 

I.  , ' . T,  * r»*  • : 1 

God  forbid  that  1 Ôiould  mean  to  injure  the  ré- 
putation of  Newton , and  of  the  ingenious  En- 
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quirers  who  hâve  followed  his  fteps.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  hâve  betrayed  us  into  fome  errors, 
they  hâve  contributed,  on  the  oiher,  to  enlargethe 
field  of  human  knowledge.  Had  Newton  never 
invented  any  thing  except  his  telefcope,  we  Ihould 
hâve  been  under  inexpreflîble  obligations  to  him. 
He  has  extcnded  to  Man  the  fphere  of  the  Uni- 
verie,  and  the  fentiment  of  the  infinity  of  God. 
Others  hâve  diffufed,  through  ail  ranks  of  Society, 
a tafte  for  the  (ludy  of  Nature,  by  the  fuperb  pic- 
tures  vvhich  they  hâve  exhibited  of  her.  While  I 
was  dete&ing  their  miftakes,  I refpeéted  their  vir- 
tues,  their  talents,  their  difcoveries,  and  their  pain- 
ful  labours.  Men  equally  celebrated,  fuch  as 
Plato,  Arijlotle , Pliny,  Defcarles , and  many  others, 

had,  like  them,  given  currency  to  great  errors 

The  Philofophy  of  Arijlotle  alone  had  been,  for 
âges,  the  moft  infurmountable  obftacle  to  the  in- 
veftigation  of  truth.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  ought  to  be  in  reality  a Re- 
public, which  acknowledges  no  other  authoritybut 
that  of  Reafon.  Befîdcs,  Nature  has  placed  each 
of  us  in  the  World,  to  keep  up  an  immédiate  cor- 
refpondence  with  herfelf.  Her  intelligence  irra- 
diâtes ail  minds,  as  her  Sun  illuminâtes  ail  eyes. 
To  ftudy  her  Works  only  in  fyftems,  is  to  obferve 
thcm  merely  with  the  eyes  of  another  perfon. 
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It  was  not  my  intention,  then,  to  exalt  myfelf  on 
the  ru  ins  of  any  one.  I do  not  wilh  to  rear  my 
own  pedeftal.  A grafiy  turf  is  élévation  fufficient 
to  him  who  afpires  no  longer  after  any  thing  but 
repofe.  Did  I pofTefs  the  courage  to  préfent,  my- 
felf, the  Hiftory  of  the  weaknefs  of  my  own  mind, 
it  would  awaken  the  compaffion  of  thofe  vvhofe 
envy  I may  hâve  perhaps  provoked.  Of  how  many 
errors,  from  infancy  upward,  hâve  I been  the  dupe  ! 
By  how  many  falfe  perceptions,  ill-founded  con- 
tempts,  miftaken  eftimations,  treacherous  friend- 
Ihips,  hâve  I pradifed  illufionupon  myfelf!  Thofe 
préjudices  were  not  adopted  by  me  on  the  faith  of 
anotheronly,  but  on  my  own.  It  is  not  my  ambi- 
tion to  attrad  admirers,  but  to  fecure  indulgent 
friends.  I prize  much  more  highly  the  man  who 
bears  with  my  infirmities,  than  I do  him  who  exag- 
gerates  my  puny  virtues.  The  one  fupports  me  in 
my  weaknefs,  and  the  other  fupports  himfelf  on  my 
flrength  ; the  one  loves  me  in  my  poverty,  and  the 
other  adhères  to  me  in  my  pretended  affluence. 
Time  was  when  I fought  for  friends  among  the 
men  of  the  world  ; but  of  tliefe  I hardly  found  any 
except  perfons  who  expeded  from  you  unbounded 
complaifance  ; protedors,  who  lie  heavy  upon  you, 
inftead  of  fuftaining  your  weight,  and  who  attempt 
to  cru  (h  you,  if  you  prefume  to  alfert  your  own  li- 
berty.  At  prefent,  I wifh  for  no  friends  but  among 
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thofe  whofe  fouis  are  {impie,  candid,  gentle,  inno- 
cent, and  endowed  vvith  fenfibility.  They  intereft  me 
much  more,  if  ignorant  rather  than  learned,  fuffer- 
ing  rather  than  profperous,  in  cottages  rather  than 
in  palaces.  They  are  the  perfons  for  vvhom  I com- 
pofed  my  book,  and  they  are  the  perfons  who  hâve 
made  it’s  fortune.  They  hâve  done  me  more  good 
than  I wiflied  to  them,  for  their  repofe.  I hâve 
adminiftered  to  them  fome  confolations  ; and,  in 
return,  they  hâve  conferred  on  me  a;  tribute  of 
glory.  I hâve  prefented  to  them  only  the  perfpec- 
tives  of  hope  ; and  they,  with  emulous  zeal,  hâve 
ftrained  to  accumulate  upon  me  a thqufand  real 
benefits.  My  mind  was  engroffed  only  with  the 
ills  which  they  endure  ; and  they  hâve  reftlefsly 
promoted  my  happinefs.  It  is  in  the  view  of  ac- 
quitting  fome  part  of  the  obligations  under  which 
I lie  to  them,  in  my  turn,  that  I hâve  compofed 
this  additional  Volume.  May  it  merit  for  me, 
anew,  fuffrages  fo  pure,  fo  unbiafled,  and  fo  affeét- 
ing  ! They  are  the  alone  objeét  of  my  wifhes. 
Ambition  difdains  them,  becaufe  they  are  not  pof- 
feffed  of  power  ; but  time  will  one  day  refpeét 
them,  becaufe  intrigue  can  neither  give  nor  deftroy 
them. 

This  Volume  confifts  of  two  Hiftoi  ies,  of  which 
I give  fome  account  in  the  particular  advertife- 
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ments  whiçh  précédé  them.  They  are  followed 
by  numerous  ancl  long  Notes,  which  fometimes 
deyiate  from  their  Text.  But  every  thing  is  in 
union  with  every  thing,  in  Nature,  andStudies  ad- 
mit of  univerfal  collection.  I am,  accordingly,  in- 
debted  to  the  Title  of  my  Book,  for  the  advan- 
tage,  which  is  far  from  being  inconfiderable  to  ta- 
lents feeble  and  variable  like  mine,  of  going  which 
way  I pleafe,  of  attaining  where  I can,  and  of  ftop- 
ping  fhort  whep  I feel  my  ftrength  fail. 

Some  perfons  to  whom  I read  the  Pièce  entitled 
the  Gauls,  exprefl'ed  a wilh  that  I would  not 
publifh  it,  till  the  Work,  of  which  it  is  a part, 
fhould  be  completed  : but  I am  uncertain  whether 
I ever  (hall  enjoy  leifure  to  execute  it,  and  whe- 
ther this  fpecies  of  antique  compofition  is  likely  to 
pleafe  the  tafte  of  the  prefent  âge.  It  is,  I admit, 
only  a fragment  ; but  fuch  as  it  is,  it  conftitutes  a 
complété  Work,  for  it  prefents  an  entire  pifture  of 
the  manners  of  our  Anceftors,  during  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Druids.  Befides,  in  the  moft  fini  (lied 
labours  of  Man,  What  is  to  be  found  but  frag- 
ments ? The  Hiftory  of  a King  is  only  a fragment 
of  the  Hiftory  of  his  Dynafty  ; that  of  his  Dynafty, 
a fragment  of  the  Hiftory  of  his  Kingdom  ; that  of 
his  Kingdom,  a fragment  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Human  Race  * which  is  itfelf  merely  a fragment 
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of  the  Hiftory  of  the  beings  which  inhabit  the 
Globe  ; the  univeifai  Hiftory  of  which  would  be 
nothing,  after  ail,  but  a very  fhort  Chapter  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  innumerable  Stars  which  revolve 
over  our  heads,  at  diftances  which  bid  défiance  to 
ali  the  powers  of  Calculation. 
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IHAVE  propofed  to  myfelf  an  objeft  of  no 
mean  importance,  in  compofing  this  little 
Work.  I hâve  endeavoured  to  paint,  in  it,  a foil, 
and  vegetables,  different  from  thofe  of  Europe. 
Our  Poets  hâve  long  enough  compofed  t’neir  lovers 
to  reft,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets,  in  the  flowery 
meads,  and  under  the  foliage  of  the  beech-tree. 
My  wifh  is  to  feat  mine  on  the  (hore  of  the  Sea, 
at  the  foot  of  rocks,  under  the  fhade  of  cocoa- 
trees,  bananas,  and  citrons  in  bloffom.  Nothing 
is  wanting  to  the  other  Hemifphere  of  the  Globe, 
but  a Theocritus , or  a Virgile  in  order  to  our  having 
pidtures,  at  leaft,  as  interefting  as  thofe  of  pur  own 
Country, 

I am  aware,  that  travellers,  of  exquifite  tafte, 
hâve  prefented  us  with  enchanting  defcriptions  of 
feveral  of  the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea  ; but  the 
manners  of  their  inhabitants,  and  ftill  more,  thofe 
of  the  Europeans  which  frequent  them,  frequently 
mar  the  landfcapes.  It  was  my  defire  to  blend 
with  the  beauty  of  Nature,  betvveen  the  Tropics, 
the  moral  beauty  of  a fmall  Society.  It  was  like* 
wife  my  purpofe,  to  place  in  a ftriking  ljght  cer- 
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tain  truths  of  high  moment,  and  this  one  in  par- 
ticular  : Xhat  human  happinefs  confifts  in  living 
conformably  to  Nature  and  Virtue. 

It  was  not  neceffary  for  me,  hovvever,  to  com, 
pofe  a romance,  in  order  to  exhibit  a reprefenta- 
tion  of  happy  families.  I déclaré,  in  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  manner,  that  thofe  which  I am  going  to  dif- 
play,  hâve  adually  exifted,  and  that  their  Hiftory 
is  ftridly  true,  as  to  the  principal  events  of  it. 
They  were  authentically  certified  to  me  by  many 
refpedable  Planters,  with  vvhom  I was  acquainted, 
in  the  Ifle  of  France.  I hâve  conneded  with  them 
only  a few  indiffèrent  circumftances  ; but  which, 
being  perfonal  to  myfelf,  hâve,  on  that  very  ac- 
count,  the  famé  merit  of  reality, 

When  I had  formed,  fome  years  ago,  a very 
imperfed  fketch  of  this  fpecies  of  Pafloral,  I be- 
fought  a fine  Lady,  who  lived  very  much  in  the 
Great  World,  and  certain  grave  perfonages,  who 
mingle  very  little  with  it,  to  hear  it  read  over,  in 
order  to  acquire  fome  pre-fentiment  of  the  effed 
which  it  might  produce  on  Readers  of  a charader 
fo  very  different  : I had  the  fatisfadion  of  obferv- 
ing,  that  it  melted  them  ail  into  tears.  This  was  the 
only  judgment  which  I could  form  on  the  matter, 
as,  indeed,  it  was  ail  that  I wifhed  to  know.  But,  as 
a great  vice  frequently  walks  in  the  train  of  medio- 
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cnty  of  talents,  this  fuccefs  infpired  me  ’with  the 
vanity  of  giving  to  my  Work  the  title  of,  A Pic- 
ture  of  Nature.  Happily  for  me,  I recollefted  to 
what  a degree  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  which  I 
received  my  birth  was  ftrange  to  me  ; to  what  a 
degree,  in  countries  where  I hâve  contemplated 
the  produ&ions  of  Nature  merely  as  a paffenger, 
flie  is  rich,  various,  lovely,  magnificent,  myfte- 
rious  ; and  to  what  a degree,  I am  deftitute  of  fa- 
gacity,  of  tafte,  and  of  expreffion,  to  know,  and 
to  paint  her.  On  this  I checked  my  vanity,  and 
came  to  myfelf  again.  I hâve  therefore  compre- 
hended  this  feeble  eflay  under  the  name,  and 
placed  it  in  the  train,  of  my  Sludies  of  Nature , to 
which  the  Public  lias  granted  a réception  fo  gra- 
cious,  in  order  that  this  title,  recalling  to  them  my 
incapacity,  may  likewife  preferve  an  everlafting  re- 
colleclion  of  their  own  indulgence. 
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ON  the  eaftern  declivity  of  the  mountain  which. 

rifes  behind  Port-Louis,  in  the  Ule  of  France, 
are  ftill  to  be  feen,  on  a fpot  of  ground  formerly 
cultivated,  the  ruins  of  two  little  cottages.  They 
are  fituated  almoft  in  the  middle  of  abafon,  formed 
by  enormous  rocks,  which  has  only  one  opening 
turned  toward  the  North.  From  that  opening, 
you  perceive,  on  the  left,  the  mountain  known  by 
the  name  of  Mount-Difcovery,  from  which  lignais 
are  repeated,  of  vefiels  fteering  for  the  ifland  -,  and, 
at  the  bottom  of  this  mountain,  the  city  of  Port- 
Louis  ; to  the  right,  the  road  which  leads  from 
Port-Louis  to  the  quarter  of  Pamplemouilès  ; af- 
terwards  the  church  of  that  name,  which  rifes, 
with  it’s  avenues  of  bamboos,  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  plain  ; and,  beyond  it,  a foreft  which  extends 
to  the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  ifland.  You  hâve, 
in  front,  on  the  brink  of  the  Sea,  a view  of  Tomb- 
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bay  J a little  to  the  right,  Cape-Misfortune,  and 
beyond  that,  the  boundlefs  Océan,  in  which  appear, 
on  a level  with  the  water's  edge,  fome  uninhabited 
little  ifles,  atnong  others  Mire-Point,  which  re- 
fembles  a baftion  in  the  midft  of  the  waves. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  bafon,  from  whence  fo 
many  objefts  are  diftinguifhable,  the  échos  of  the 
mountain  inceffantly  repeat  the  noife  of  the  winds 
which  agitate  the  neighbouring  forefts,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  billows,  which,  break  at  a diftance, 
upon  the  fhallowsj  but  at  the  very  foot  of  the  cot- 
tages, no  noife  is  any  longer  to  be  heard,  and  no- 
thing  to  be  feen  around,  except  great  rocks,  as  fteep 
as  the  wall  of  a houfe.  Tufts  of  treesgrow  at  their 
bafes,  in  their  clefts,  and  up  to  their  very  fum- 
mits,  on  which  the  clouds  fettle.  The  rains  which 
are  attraifted  by  their  peaks,  frequently  paint  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  on  their  green  and  dufky 
lîdes,  and  conftantly  fupply,  at'the  bottom,  the 
fources  of  which  the  fmall  river  of  the  Laîaniers  is 
formed.  A profound  filence  reigns  through  this 
enclofure,  where  ail  is  peace  ; the  air,  the  waters, 
and  the  light.  Scarcely  does  the  écho  there  repeat 
the  murmuring  found  of  the  palmifts,  which  grow 
on  their  elevated  ftalks,  and  whofe  long  arrow- 
foçmed  branches  are  lcen  always  balanced  by  the 
winds.  A mild  light  illuminâtes  the  cavity  of  this 
bafon,  into  which  the  rays  of  the  Sun  defcend  only 
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at  noonday;  but,  from  the  dawning  of  Aurora, 
they  ftrike  upon  the  brim  of  it,  the  peaks  of  which, 
rifing  above  the  fhadows  of  the  mountain,  prefent 
the  appearance  of  gold  and  purple  on  the  azuré  of 
the  Heavens. 

I took  pleafure  in  retiring  to  this  place,  where 
you  can  enjoy,  at  once,  an  unbounded  profpect, 
and  a profound  folitude.  One  day,  as  I was  fit- 
ting  by  the  platform  of  thefe  cottages,  and  con- 
templating  their  ruins,  a man  confiderably  ad- 
vanced  into  the  vale  of  years,  happened  to  pafs 
that  way.  He  was  dreffed,  conformably  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  in  afliort  jacket 
and  long  trowfers.  He  walked  barefooted,  and 
fupported  himfelf  on  a {taflf  of  ebony  wood.  His 
liait  was  completely  white,  his  phyfionomy  fimple 
and  majeftic.  I faluted  him  refpedfully.  He  re- 
turned  my  falute,  and  having  eyed  me  for  a mo- 
ment, he  approached,  and  fat  down  on  rhe  hillock 
where  1 had  taken  my  dation.  Encouraged  by 
this  mark  of  confidence,  I took  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dreffing  him  in  thefe  words  : c<  Can  you  inforni 
me,  Father,  to  whom  thefe  two  cottages  be- 
“ longed  ?”  “ My  fon,”  replied  he,  « thefe  ruins, 
“ and  that  now  negle&ed  fpot  of  ground,  vvere 
inhabited,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  two  fa- 
“ milies,  which  there  found  the  means  of  happi- 
nefs.  Their  hiftory  is  affeifting  : but  in  this 

' “ ifland. 
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“ ifland,  fituated  on  the  road  to  India,  what  Eu- 
“ ropean  will  deign  to  take  an  intereft  in  the  def- 
“ tiny  of  a few  obfcure  individuals?  Nay,  who 
c<  would  fubmit  to  live  here,  tbough  in  happinefs 
“ and  content,  if  poor  and  unknown  ? Men  are 
“ defirons  of  knowing  only  the  hiftory  of  the 
tc  Great,  and  of  Kings,  which  is  of  no  ufe  to 
“ any  one.”  “ Father,”  replied  I,  “ it  is  eafy 
<c  to  difcern  from  your  air,  and  your  ftyle  of  con- 
“ verfation,  that  you  muft  hâve  acquired  very  ex- 
“ tenfive  expérience.  If  your  leifure  permits, 
<£  hâve  the  goodnefs  to  relate  to  me,  I befeech  you, 
“ what  you  know  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
“ defert;  and  be  affured,  that  there  is  no  man, 
“ however  depraved  by  the  préjudices  of  the 
“ World,  but  who  loves  to  hear  of  the  felicity 
*c  which  Nature  and  Vii  tue  beftovv.”  Upon  this, 
like  one  who  is  trying  to  recollefl  certain  particular 
circumftances,  after  having  applied  his  hands  for 
fume  time  to  his  forehead,  the  old  man  related 
what  follows. 

In  the.year  1735,  a young  man  of  Normandy, 
called  De  la  Tour , after  having,  to  no  purpofe,  fo- 
licited  employment  in  France,  and  affiftance  from 
his  family,  determined  to  corne  to  this  ifland,  in 
the  view  of  making  his  fortune.  He  brought  along 
with  him  a young  wife,  whom  he  paflipnately 
loved,  and  who  reiurncd  his  affedion  with  mutual 

ardor. 
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ardor.  She  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
opulent  family  of  her  Province^  but  he  liad  mar- 
ried  her  privately,  and  without  a portion,  becaufe 
her  relations  oppofed  their  union,  on  account  of 
the  obfcurity  of  his  birth.  He  left  her  at  Port- 

Louis,  in  this  ifland,  and  embarked  for  Mada- 

* 

gafear,  in  the  hope  of  there  purchafing  fome  ne- 
groes,  and  of  immediately  returning  to  this  place, 
for  the  purpofe  of  fixing  his  refidence  in  it.  He 
difembarked  at  Madagafcar  during  the  dangerous 
feafon,  which  commences  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober,  and,  foon  after  his  arrivai,  died  of  the  pefti- 
lential  fever,  which  rages  there  for  fix  months  of 
the  year,  and  which  always  will  prevent  European 
Nations  from  forming  fettlemenrs  on  that  Ifland. 

The  effefls  which  he  had  carried  with  him  were 
embezzled  afrer  his  death,  as  generally  happens  to 
thofe  who  die  in  foreign  countries.  His  wife, 
who  remained  in  the  111e  of  France,  found  herfelf 
a widovv,  prégnant,  and  deftitute  of  every  earthly 
refource,  except  a negro  woman,  in  a country 
where  Aie  was  entirely  unknown.  Being  unwilling 
to  folicit  afïïftance  from  any  man,  after  the  death 
of  him  who  was  the  foie  objed  of  her  affeélion, 
her  misfortunes  gave  her  courage.  She  refolved 
to  cultivate,  with  the  help  of  her  flave,  a fmall 

fpot  of  ground,  in  otder  to  procure  the  means  of 
fubfiftence. 
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In  an  ifland  almoft  a defert,  the  foil  of  whicft 
was  unappropriated,  fhe  did  not  cliufe  the  moft 
fertile  diflricl  of  the  country,  nor  that  which  was 
the  moft  favoü table  for  commerce  ; bot  looking 
about  for  forne  fequeftered  cove  of  the  mountain, 
fome  hidden  afylum,  vvhere  fine  might  live  fe- 
cluded  and  unknown,  fhe  found  her  way  from  the 
city  to  thefe  rocks,  into  which  fhe  flunk  as  into  a 
neft.  lt  is  an  inftintl  common  to  ail  beings  pof- 
fefled  of  fenfibility,  under  the  prefîure  of  calamity, 
to  feek  fheltcr  in  places,  the  wildeft  and  the  moft 
deferted  ; as  if  rocks  were  bulwarks  againft  mif- 
v fortune,  or,  as  if  the  calmnefs  of  Nature  could 
compofe  the  troubles  of  the  foui.  But  Providence, 
which  cornes  to  our  relief,  vvhen  we  aim  only  at 
neceftary  comforts,  had  in  flore  for  Madame  de  la 
Tour , a blefling  which  neither  riches  nor  grandeur 
can  purchafe  ; and  that  bleffing  was  a friend. 

In  this  place,  for  a year  paft,  had  refided,  a 
fprightîy,  good,  and  fenfible  woman,  called  Mar- 
garet. She  was  born  in  Brittany,  of  a plain  family 
of  peafants,  by  whom  (lie  was  beloved,  and  who 
would  hâve  rendered  her  happy,  had  fhe  not  been 
weak  enough  to  repofe  confidence  in  the  profef- 
fions  of  love,  of  a man  of  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  who  had  promifed  to  marry  her;  but  who, 
having  gratified  his  paffion,  abandoned  her,  and 
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even  refufed  to  fecure  to  lier  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  for  the  child,  with  vvhich  hehad  left  lier  prég- 
nant. She  immediately  refolved,  for  ever  to  quit 
the  village  where  (lie  was  born,  and  to  conceal  lier 
fault  in  the  Colonies,  far  from  lier  country,  where 
Aie  had  loft  the  only  dowry  of  a poor  and  honeft 
young  woman,  réputation.  An  old  black  fellow, 
whom  (lie  had  purchafed  with  a poor  borrowed 
purfe,  cultivated,  with  lier,  a fmall  corner  of  this 
diftridt. 

Madame  de  la  Tour , attended  by  lier  black  wo- 
man, found  Margaret  in  this  place,  vvho  was  fuck- 
ling  lier  child.  She  was  delighted  to  meet  with  a 
female,  in  a fituation  which  fiie  accounted  fimilar 
to  lier  own.  She  unfolded,  in  a few  words,  lier 
former  condition,  and  lier  prefent  vvants.  Marga- 
ret, on  hearing  Madame  de  la  Tonds,  ftory,  was 
moved  with  compaffion,  and,  wifhing  to  merit  lier 
confidence  ratlier  tlian  hcr  efteem,  (lie  confefied  to 
lier,  without  referve,  the  imprudence  of  which  Aie 
had  been  guilty  : “ For  my  part,”  laid  (lie,  « I 
“ hâve  merited  my  deftiny,  but  yon,  Madam 

<c  j virtuous  and  unfortunate  !”  Here,  with 

tears  in  lier  eyes,  (lie  tendered  to  the  ftranger  the 
accommodations  of  lier  cottage,  and  lier  friend- 
fiiip.  Madame  de  la  Tour , deeply  affeéled  with  a 
réception  fo  tender,  folded  her  ni  her  arms,  ex- 
claiming,  * I fee  that  God  is  going'to  put  an 

“ end 
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“ end  to  my  fufferings,  fince  he  has  infpired  you 
“ with  fentiments  of  greater  kindnefs  to  me,  an 
“ entire  {franger,  than  I ever  received  from  my 
“ ovvn  relations.” 

I had  the  felicity  of  Margaret' s acquaintance  ; 
and,  though  I live  at  the  diftance  of  a league  and 
a half  from  hence,  in  the  woods,  behind  the  long 
mountain,  I looked  upon  myfelf  as  her  neighbour. 
In  the  cities  of  Europe,  a ftreet,  a {impie  partition, 
feparates  the  members  of  the  famé  family  foryears; 
but  in  the  new  Colonies,  we  confider  as  neigh- 
bours,  thofe  who  are  only  feparated  from  us  by 
woods  and  by  mountains.  At  that  time  particu- 
larly,  when  this  ifland  had  little  commerce  with 
India,  neighbourhood  alone  was  a title  to  friend- 
(hip,  and  hofpitality  to  itrangers  was  confidered  as 
a duty,  and  a pleafure. 

As  foon  as  I learnt  that  my  neighbour  had  got 
a companion,  I went  to  fee  her,  in  order  to  offer 
to  both  ail  the  afliftance  in  my  power.  I found 
in  Madame  de  la  Tour  a perfon  of  a very  interefting 
figure  ; majeftic,  and  melancholy.  She  was  then 
very  near  her  time.  I faid  to  thefe  two  ladies, 
that  ît  would  be  better,  for  the  fake  of  the  inte- 
refts  of  their  children,  and  efpecially  to  prevent 
the  eftabüfhment  of  any  other  inhabitant,  to  di- 
vide  between  them  the  tenitory  of  this  bafon, 

which 
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which  contains  about  twenty  acres.  They  entrufted 
me  with  making  this  divifion  ; I formed  ic  înto 
two  portions,  nearly  equal.  The  one  contained 
the  upper  part  of  that  enclofure,  from  yonder 
point  of  the  rock,  covered  with  clouds,  from 
whence  iflues  the  fource  of  the  river  of  the  La - 
taniers , to  that  fteep  opening  which  you  fee  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  which  is  called  the  Em- 
brafure,  becaufe  it  aftually  refembles  the  parapet 
of  a battery.  The  bottom  of  this  fpot  of  ground  is 
fo  filled  with  rocks  and  gutters,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  to  walk  along.  It,  neverthelefs,  produces 
large  trees,  and  abounds  with  fountains  and  little 
rivulets.  In  the  other  portion,  I comprized  ail  the 
lower  part  of  the  enclofure,  which  extends  along 
the  river  of  the  Lataniers,  to  the  opening  where  we 
now  are,  from  whence  that  river  begins  to  flow  be- 
tween  two  hills  toward  the  Sea.  You  there  fee 
fome  {tripes  of  meadow-ground,  and  a foi!  tole- 
rably  fmooth  and  level,  but  which  is  very  little 
better  than  the  other;  for  in  the  rainy  feafon  it  is 
marfhy,  and  in  drought,  ftiff  as  lead.  When  you 
wifh,  in  that  café,  to  open  a trench,  you  arc 
obliged  to  eut  it  with  the  hatchet. 

After  having  made  thefe  two  divifions,  I per- 
fuaded  the  ladies  to  fettle  their  refpe&ive  poffef- 
fions  by  cafting  lots.  The  upper  part  fell  to  the 
fhare  of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  and  the  lower  to  Mar- 
garet. 
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garet.  They  were  both  perfedly  fatisfied  ; but 
requefled  me  not  to  feparate  their  habitation, 
in  order,”  faid  they  to  me,  “ that  we  may  al- 
vvays  hâve  ît  in  our  power  to  fee,  to  converle 
“ with,  and  to  aflifl  each  other.”  It  was  necef- 
fary,  however,  that  each  of  them  fliould  hâve  a fe- 
parate retreat.  The  cottage  of  Margaret  was  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  bafon,exadly  upon  the  boun- 
dary  of  lier  own  domain.  I built  clofe  to  it,  upon 
that  of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  another  cottage  ; fo 
that  thefe  two  friends  were,  at  once,  in  the  vici- 
nity  of  each  other,  and  on  the  property  of  their 
families.  I myfelf  eut  palifadoes  in  the  mountain, 
and  brought  the  leàves  of  the  Lataniçr  from  the 
fea-fide,  to  conftrud  thefe  two  cottages,  which 
now,  no  longer  prefent  either  door  or  roof.  Alas  ! 
there  ftill  remains  but  too  much  for  my  recollec- 
tion. Time,  which  deftroys,  with  fo  much  rapi- 
dity  the  monuments  of  empires,  feems  to  refped, 
in  thefe  deferts,  thofe  of  friendfhip,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  my  afflidion  to  the  laft  hour  of  my 
life. 


Scarcely  was  the  fécond  of  the  cottages  con> 
pleted,  when  Madame  de  la  Pour  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter.  I had  been  the  god-father  of  Margaret ’s 
child,  who  was  called  Paul.  Madame  de  la  Tour 
begged  me  to  name  her  daughter  allô,  in  con- 
jundion  with  her  friend,  who  gave  her  the 
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name  of  Virginia.  “ She  will  be  virtuous,”  faid 

(be  “ and  die  will  be  happy  : I knew  calamity 
’ < 

“ only  in  ceafing  to  be  virtuous. 

When  Madame  de  la  Tour  was  recovered  of  her 
lying-in,  thefe  two  little  habitations  began  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  comfort,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  labour  which  I occafionally  beftowed  upon 
them  ; but  particularly,  by  the  afiîduous  labour 
of  their  llaves  : that  of  Margaret , called  Domingo , 
was  an  Iolof  Black,  ftill  robuft,  though  radier  ad- 
vanced  in  life.  He  poffefled  the  advantage  of  ex- 
périence, and  good  natural  fenfe.  He  cultivated, 
without  diftinftion,  on  the  two  diftriéls,  the  foil 
which  appeared  to  him  the  moft  fertile,  and  there 
he  fowed  the  feeds  which  he  thought  would  thritç 
the  beft  in  it.  He  fowed  fmall  millet  and  Indian 
corn,  in  places  where  the  foil  was  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  a little  wheat  where  the  ground  was 
good.  In  marfhy  places,  he  fowed  rice,  and 

at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  were  raifed  Giraumonts . 

« — 7 

gourds,  and  cucumbers,  which  delight  in  climbing 
up  their  fides  : in  dry  places,  he  planted  potatoes, 
which  there  acquire  fingular  fweetnefs  ; cotton- 
trees  on  heights,  fugar-canes  on  ftrong  land  ; cof- 
fee  plants  on  the  hills,  where  their  grains  are  fmall, 
but  of  an  excellent  quality  ; along  the  river,  and 
around  the  cottages,  he  planted  bananas,  which,  ail 
the  year  round,  produce  large  fupplies  of  fruit,  and 
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forai  a beautiful  (lielter;  and,  in  a word,  fome  plants 
of  tobacco,  to  foothe  his  own  cares,  and  thofe  of  his 
good  miftreffes.  He  went  to  eut  wood  for  fuel  in 
the  mountain,  and  broke  down  pièces  of  rock, 
liere  and  there,  in  the  plantation,  to  fmooth  the 
roads.  He  performed  ail  thefe  labours  with  intel- 
ligence and  aétivity,  becaufe  he  performed  them 
with  zeal.  He  was  very  much  attached  to  Mar- 
garet, and  not  much  lefs  fo  to  Madame  de  la  Tour, 
\yhofe  flave  he  had  married  at  the  birth  of  Virginia. 
He  palïionately  loved  his  wife,  whofe  name  was 
Mary.  She  was  a native  of  Madagafcar,  from 
whence  lhe  had  brought  fome  degree  of  fkill, 
particularly,  the  art  of  making  balkets,  and  ftuffs 
called  pagnes , with  the  grafs  which  grows  in  the 
woods.  She  was  clever,  cleanly,  and,  what  was 
above  ail,  incorruptibly  faithful.  Her  employ- 
ment  was  to  préparé  the  victuals,  to  take  care  of 
fome  poultry,and  to  go  occafionally  to  Port-Louis, 
to  le  11  the  fu perdu ity  of  the  two  plantations  ; this, 
however,  was  very  inconfiderable.  If  to  thefe,  you 
add  two  goats,  brought  up  with  the  children,  and 
a great  dog,  that  watched  the  dwellings  during  the 
night,  you  will  hâve  an  idea  of  ail  the  polfetfions, 
and  of  ail  the  domeftic  economy,  of  thefe  two 
little  farms. 

As  for  the  two  friends,  they  Ipun  cotton  from 

morning  till  night.  This  employaient  was  fuffi- 
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cient  to  maintain  themfelves  and  their  families  j 
but,  in  other  refpe&s,  they  werefo  ill  provided  with 
foreign  commodities,  that  they  walked  bare-footed 
when  at  home,  and  never  wore  flioes  except  on  Sun- 
days,  when  they  went  to  mafs,  early  in  the  morning, 
to  the  church  of  Pamplemouffes,  which  you  fee  in. 
the  bottom.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  much  farthei*  than 
to  Port-Louis  ; but  they  feldom  vifited  the  city, 
for  fear  of  being  treated  with  contempt,  becaufe 
they  were  dreffed  in  the  coarfe  blue  linen  cloth  of 
Bengal,  which  is  worn  by  flaves.  After  ail,  is 
public  refpeélability  half  fo  valuable  as  domeftic 
felicity  ? If  thefe  ladies  were  expofed  to  a little 
fuffering  when  abroad,  they  returned  home  with 
fo  much  more  additional  fatisfadtion.  No  fooner 
had  Mary  and  Domingo  perceived  them  from  this 
eminence,  on  the  road  from  Pamplemouffes,  than 
they  flew  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  in  order 
to  affift  them  in  re-afcending  it.  They  read  in  the 
eyes  of  their  flaves,  the  joy  which  they  felt  at  feeing 
them  again.  They  found  in  their  habitation, 
cleanlinefs  and  freedom,  bleffings  which  they  owed 
entirely  to  their  own  induftry,  and  fervants  ani- 
mated  with  zeal  and  affedlion.  As  for  themfelves, 
united  by  the  famé  wants,  having  experienced  evils 
almoft  fimilar,  giving  to  each  other  the  tender 
names  of  friend,  companion,  and  fifter,  they  had  but 
one  will,  one  interefl,  one  table»  They  had  every 
thing  in  common.  And  if  it  fometimes  happened, 
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that  former  fentiments,  more  ardent  than  thofe  or 
friendlhip,  were  re-kindled  in  their  bofoms,  a pure 
and  undefiled  Religion,  affifted  by  chafte  manners, 
direded  them  toward  another  life,  like  the  flame 
which  Aies  off  to  Heaven,  when  it  ceafes  to  find 
nourilhment  on  the  Earth. 

The  duties  of  nature  were  ftill  an  additional 
fource  of  happinefs  to  their  fociety.  Their  mutual 
friendlhip  redoubied  at  the  fight  of  their  children, 
the  fruits  of  a love  equally  unfortunate.  They 
took  delight  to  put  thern  into  the  famé  bath,  and 
to  lay  them  to  fleep  in  the  famé  cradle.  They  fre- 
quently  exchanged  their  milk  to  the  children  ; 
u My  friend,”  faid  Madame  de  la  Touy,  “ each 
il  of  us  will  hâve  two  children,  and  each  of  our 
tc  children  will  hâve  two  mothers.”  Like  two 
buds  which  remain  upon  two  trees  of  the  famé 
fpecies,  ail  the  branches  of  which  hâve  been  broken 
by  the  tempell,  produce  fruits  more  delicious,  if 
each  of  them,  detached  front  the  maternai  flock, 
is  grafted  on  the  neighbouring  ftem  ; thus,  thefe 
two  little  children,  deprived  of  their  relations,  were 
filled  with  fentiments  toward  each  other,  more 
tender  than  thofe  of  fon  and  daughter,  of  brother 
and  fifter,  when  they  were  exchanged  at  the  breafl, 
by  the  two  friends  who  had  given  them  being. 
Already  their  mothers  talked  of  their  marriage, 
though  they  were  yet  in  the  cradle,  and  this  prof- 
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pe£t  of  conjugal  felicity,  with  which  they  foothed 
their  own  vvoes  to  peace,  freque'ntly  terminated  in 
a flood  of  tears  ; the  one,  recolledting  the  mi- 
fériés  which  fhe  had  fuffered  from  having  negle&ed 
the  forms  of  marriage,  and  the  other,  from  having 
fubmitted  to  it’s  laws  ; the  one,  from  having  been 
raifed  above  her  condition  ; and  the  othèr,  from 
having  defcended  below  her* s ; but  they  confoled 
themfelves  with  the  thought,  that  the  day  vvould 
corne,  when  their  children,  more  fortunate  than 
themfelves,  would  enjoy,  at  once,  far  from  the 
cruel  préjudices  of  Europe,  the  pleafures  of  love, 
and  the  happinefs  of  equaiity. 

Nothing,  indeed,  was  to  be  compared  with  the 
attachment  which  the  babes  already  teftified  for 
each  other  : If  Paul  happened  to  complain,  they 
fhewed  Virginia  to  him  -,  at  the  fight  of  her,  he 
fmiled,  and  was  pacified.  If  Virginia  fuffered,  yot* 
were  informed  of  it  by  the  lamentations  of  Paul ; 
but  this  amiable  chiîd  immediately  concealed  her 
pain,  that  her  fufferings  might  not  diflrefs  him. 
I never  arrived  here,  that  I did  not  fee  thern  b(>th, 
entirely  naked,  according  to  the  ct)ilom  of  the 
country,  fcarceiy  able  to  walk,  holding  e ich  other 
by  the  hands,  and  under  the  arms,  as  the  conftel- 
lation  of  the  Twins  is  reprefented.  Night  itfelf 
had  not  the  power  of  feparating  thern  ; it  fre- 
quently  furprized  thern,  laid  in  the  famé  cradle, 
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cheek-  joined  to  "cheek,  bofom  to  bofom,  their 
hands  mutually  pafled  around  each  other’s^neck, 
and  afleep  in  one  another’s  arms. 

When  they  were  able  to  fpeak,  the  firft  names 
which  they  learnt  to  pronounce  were  thofe  of  bro- 
ther  and  fifter.  Infancy,  which  beftows  careftes 
more  tender,  knows  of  no  names  more  fweet. 
Their  éducation  only  ferved  to  redouble  their 
friendlhip,  by  direâing  it  toward  their  reciprocal 
wants.  Very  foon,  every  thing  that  concerned  do- 
meftic  economy,  cleanlinefs,  the  care  of  preparing 
a rural  repaft,  became  the  province  of  Virginia , 
and  lier  labours  were  always  followed  by  the  praifes 
and  careftes  of  Paul , As  for  him,  ever  in  motion, 
he  digged  in  the  garden  with  Domingo,  or  with  a 
jittle  hatchçt  in  his  hand,  followed  him  into  the 
woods;  and  if,  in  thefe  rambles,  a beautiful 
flower,  a delicious  fruit,  or  a neft  of  birds,  came 
in  his  way,  though  at  the  top  of  the  higheft  tree, 
}ie  fcaled  it,  to  bring  them  to  his  fifter. 

When  you  chanced  to  meet  the  one  of  them, 
you  might  be  certain  the  other  was  not  far  off. 
One  day  that  I was  defcending  from  the  fummit  of 
this  mountain,  I perceived  Virginia  at  the  extre- 
mity  of  the  garden  ; flic  was  running  toward  the 
houfe,  lier  head  covered  with  lier  petticoat,  which 
e had  raifed  behind,  to  ihelter  lier  frotn  a delugq 
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of  rain.  At  a diftance,  I thought  Aie  had  been 
alone  ; and  having  advanced,  in  order  to  affift  nci, 

I perceived  that  Aie  held  Paul  by  the  arm,  who 
was  almoft  enveloped  in  the  famé  covering;  both 
of  them,  delighted  at  finding.  themfelves  Aieltered 
together  under  an  umbrella  of  their  own  invention. 
Thefe  two  charming  heads,  wrapt  up  in  the  fwel- 
ling  petticoat,  reminded  me  of  the  children  ôf 
Leda,  enclofed  in  the  famé  Aiell. 

Ali  their  fhudy  was  to  pleafe,  and  to  affift  each 
other;  in  every  other  refpect,  they  were  as  igno- 
rant as  Creoles,  and  neither  knew  how  to  read  or 
Write.  They  did  not  difturb  themfelves  about 
what  had  happened  in  former  times,  and  at  a dif- 
tance from  them  ; their  curiofity  did  not  extend 
beyond  that  mountain.  They  believed  that  the 
World  ended  at  the  extremity  of  their  illand,  and 
they  could  not  form  an  idea  of  any  thing  beautiful 
where  they  were  not.  Their  mutual  affe&ion,  and 
that  of  their  mothers,  engaged  every  feeling  of 
their  hearts  : never  had  ufelefs  fcience  caufed  their 
tears  to  flow  : never  had  the  lefl'ons  of  a'  gloomy 
morality  oppreAed  them  with  languor.  They 
knew  net  that  it  was  unlawful  to  fteal,  every  thing 
with  them  being  in  common  ; nor  to  bc  iruempe- 
rate,  having  always  at  command,  plenty  of  limple 
food  ; nor  to  utter  falfehood,  having  no  truths  that 
it  was  neceifary  to  conceal.  They  had  never  been 
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terrified  with  the  idea,  that  God  has  in  refervc 
dreadtul  punilhments  for  ungrateful  children; 
with  them,  filial  duty  was  born  of  maternai  affec- 
tion : they  had  been  taught  no  other  religion  than 
that  which  mftruds  us  to  love  one  another  ; and, 
if  they  did  not  offer  up  long  prayers  at  church, 
wherever  they  were,  in  the  houfe,  in  the  fields,  or 
in  the  woods,  they  raifed  toward  Heaven  innocent 
hands  and  pure  hearts,  filled  with  the  love  of  their 
parents. 

Thus  pafied  their  earîy  infancy,  like  a beauiiful 
dawn,  which  feems  to  promife  a ftill  more  beauti* 
fui  day.  They,  already,  divided  with  their  mo- 
thers  the  eues  of  the  houfhold  : as  foon  as  tho 
crowing  of  the  coek  announced  the  return  of  Au - 
roray  Virginia  rofe,  went  to  draw  water  at  a neigh- 
bouring  fountain,  and  returned  to  the  houfe  to 
préparé  breakfaft  : foon  after,  wher  the  fun  had 
gilded  the  peaks  of  that  enclofure,  Margaret  and 
her  fon  went  to  the  dwellingof  Madame  delà  Tour, 
where  they  immediately  began  a prayer,  which  was 
followed  by  their  firft  repaft  ; this  they  frecpiently 
partook  of,  before  the  door,  feated  on  the  grafs, 
under  a bower  of  bananas,  which  furnifhed  them, 
at  the  famé  time,  with  ready-prepared  food,  in 

their  fubflantial  fruit,  and  table-linen  in  their  long 
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Wholefome  and  plentiful  nonri liment  rapidly 
cxpanded  the  bodies  of  thefe  young  people,  and  a 
mild  éducation  painted  in  their  phyfionomies,  thc 
purity  and  content  ment  of  their  fouis.  Virginia 
was  only  twelve  years  old  ; alieady  lier  perfon  was 
more  than  ha!f  formed  ; a large  quantity  of  beau- 
tiful  flaxen  hair  ornamented  her  head  ; her  blue 
eyes  and  çoral  lips  fhone,  with  the  mildeft  luftre, 
on  the  bloom  of  her  countenance:  they  always 
fmiled  in  concert  when  fhe  fpoke  ; but  when  (Le 
was  filent,  their  natural  obliquity  toward  Heaven 
gave  them  an  expreffion  of  extreme  fenfibility,  and 
even  a flight  tendency  to  melancholy.  As  for  Paul , 
you  might  already  fee  in  him,  the  chara&er  of  a 
man,  pofîefîîng  ail  the  grâces  of  youth  ; his  figure 
was  taller  than  that  of  Virginia , his  complexion 
darker,  and  his  nofe  more  aquiline  : his  eyes, 
which  were  black,  would  hâve  pofTefifed  a certain 
degree  of  haughtinefs,  if  the  long  eye  lafhes  which 
furrounded  them,  and  which  refembled  the  fine 
flrokes  of  a pencil,  had  not  given  them  the  greatefi; 
fweetnefs.  Though  he  was  almoft  continuai ly  in 
motion,  the  moment  his  fifter  appeared,  he  be- 
came  tranquil,  and  feated  himfelf  beitde  her;  their 
meal  frequently  pafled  without  a vvord  being  ut- 
tered  : their  filence,  the  fimplicity  of  their  atti- 
tudes, the  beauty  of  their  naked  feet,  would  hâve 
tempted  you  to  believe,  that  you  beheld  an  antique 
groupe  of  white  marble,  reprefenting  the  children 
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of  Niobe  : but,  when  you  beheld  their  looks, 
which  feemed  defirous  to  meet  each  other,  their 
fmiles,  returned  with  fmiles  ftill  fweeter,  you  would 
hâve  taken  them  for  thofe  children  of  Heaven, 
thofe  bleffed  fpirits,  vvhofe  nature  is  love;  and  who 
hâve  no  need  of  thought  to  make  their  feelings 
known,  nor  of  words  to  exprefs  their  affedtion. 

In  the  mean  time.  Madame  de  la  Tour,  perceiv- 
ing  that  lier  daughter  advanced  in  life,  with  fo 
many  charms,  felt  lier  uneafinefs  increafe  with  her 
tendernefs  : fhe  ufed  to  fay  fometimes  to  me,  “ If 
« I Aiould  chance  to  die,  what  would  become  of 
“ Virginia , dowerlefs  as  (lie  is  ?” 

She  had  an  aunt  in  France,  a woman  of  quality, 
rich,  cld,  and  a devotee,  who  had  refufed  her  af- 
fiflance,  in  a manner  fo  unfeeling.  when  (lie  niar- 
ried  De  la  Tour , that  lhe  refolved  never  to  hâve  re- 
cou rfe  to  her  again,  to  whatever  extremity  fhe 
might  be  reduced.  But,  now  that  fhe  was  become 
a mother,  lhe  no  longer  dreaded  the  Aiame  of  a re- 
fufal  : Aie  acquainted  her  aunt  with  the  unexpcdled 
death  of  her  hufband,  the  birth  of  her  daughter, 
and  the  embarrafffnent  of  her  a flairs  ; deflitute  of 
fupport,  and  burdened  with  a child.  She,  hovv- 
ever,  received  no  anfwer  ; but,  being  a woman  of 
exalted  charadter,  Aie  no  longer  feared  humiliation, 
nor  to  expofe  herfelf  to  the  reproaches  of  her  rela- 
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tk>n,  vvho  had  never  forgiven  her,  for  having  mar- 
ried  a man  of  low  birth,  though  virtuous.  She 
eontinued,  therefore,  to  write  to  her  aunr,  by  every 
opportunity,  in  the  hope  of  raifing  in  her  breaft, 
fome  favourable  émotions  toward  Virginia  : many 
years,  however,  elapfed,  before  fhe  received  from 
her  any  token  of  remembrance, 

At  length,  in  the  year  1746,  on  the  arrivai  of 
M.  de  la  Bonrdonaye , Madame  de  la  Tour  vvas  in- 
formed  that  dieir  new  Governor  had  a letter  to  de- 
liver  to  her  from  her  aunt.  She  immediately  ran 
to  Port-Louis,  for  this  once,  entirely  indifferent 
about  appearing  in  her  coarfe  habit  ; maternai  love 
raifing  her  above  refpeét  to  the  World.  M.  de  la 
Bonrdonaye  delivered  her  aunt’s  letter,  which  infinu- 
ated  that  fhe  merited  her  condition,  for  having 
married  an  adventurer,  a libertine  ; that  the  paf- 
fions  always  carried  their  punilhment  along  vvith 
them  ; that  the  untimely  death  of  her  hufband  vvas 
a juft  chaftifement  of  God  ; that  fhe  had  done  well 
to  remain  in  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  indead  of  dif- 
honouring  her  family,  by  returning  to  France  ; 
and  that,  afterall,  fhe  was  in  an  excellent  country, 
where  every  body  made  fortunes,  except  the  idle. 
After  having  thus  reproached  her,  fhe  concluded 
with  maki ng  her  own  elogium  ; to  avoid,  flie  faid, 
the  almofl  inévitable  evils  which  attend  matri- 
mony,  fhe  had  always  refufed  to  marry  : the  truth 
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was,  that,  being  very  ambitious,  fhe  had  refufed  to 
unité  herfelf  to  any  except  a man  of  rank  ; but, 
ahhough  flie  was  very  rich,  and  that,  at  Court, 
. every  thing  is  a matter  of  indifférence,  fortune 
excepted,  yet  no  perfon  was  found,  willing  toform 
an  alliance  with  a woman,  homely  to  the  laft  de- 
gree,  and,  at  the  famé  time,  poffeffed  of  a tnofl 
unfeeling  heart. 

She  added,  by  way  of  poflfcript,  that  every  thing 
cOnfidered,  fhe  had  ftrongly  recommended  her  to 
M.  de  la  Bourdonaye  : fhe  had,  indeed,  recommend- 
ed her,  but,  conformably  to  a cuftom  but  too  pré- 
valent at  this  day,  which  renders  a protedtor  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  a declared  enemy,  in  order  to 
juftify  to  the  Governor,  her  feverity  to  her  niece, 
in  feigning  to  pity,  fhe  had  calumniated  her. 

Madame  de  la  Tour , who  could  not  be  feen  by 
the  mofl  indifferent  perfon,  without  intereft  and 
refpeâ:,  was  received  with  the  greateft  coolnefs  by 
M.  de  la  Bourdonaye , already  prejudiced  againft 
her.  To  the  account  which  fhe  gave,  of  her  own 
fituation,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  he  anfwered 
only  by  harfh  monofyllables  ; “ I fhall  enquire....” 
“ we  fhall  fee, in  time, there  are  many 

unhappy  people,” “ why  offend  fo  refpedable 

*f  an  aunt  you  are  certainly  to  blâme.” 
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Madame  de  la  Tour  returned  to  the  plantation, 
her  heart  oppreffed  with  grief,  and  full  of  bitter- 
nefs  ; on  her  avivai  (lie  fat  down,  threw  her  aunt’s 
letter  on  the  table,  and  faid  to  her  friend,  “ Be- 
“ hold  the  fruits  of  eleven  years  patience.”  But 
as  no  011e  of  the  fociety  knew  how  to  read,  except 
Madame  de  la  Tour , fhe  took  up  the  letter  again, 
and  read  it  to  ail  the  family.  Scarcely  had  fhe 
concluded,  than  Margaret  faid  to  her  with  viva 
citv,  “ What  need  hâve  we  of  thy  relations  ? Has 
“ God  forfaken  us?  He  only  is  our  father;  hâve 
“ we  not  lived  happily  until  this  day  ? Why,  then, 
“ fhould  you  afflid  yourfelf?  You  hâve  no  forti- 
“ tude.”  Perceiving  that  Madame  de  la  Tour  was 
much  affeded,  fhe  threw  herfelf  on  her  bofom, 
folded  her  in  her  arms,  and  exclaimed,  u My  dear 
“ friend,  my  dear. friend  !”  Her  own  fobs  quite 
choked  her  voice.  At  this  fight,  ^7rg-/«i<2,meltinginto 
tears,  alternately  prelîed  the  hands  of  her  mother, 
and  of  Margaret , to  her  lips,  and  to  her  heart  ; whilft 
Paul,  his  eyes  inflamed  with  rage,  exclaimed  aloud, 
clenched  his  fifts,  ftamped  with  his  feet,  not  know- 
ing  how  to  vent  his  rage.  At  the  noife  which  he 
made,  Domingo  and  Mary  ran  in,  and  nothing  but 
exclamations  of  diftrefs  were  heard  in  the  cottage  : 

“ Ah,  Madam  !” “ My  good  miftrefs  !” 

“ My  dear  mother  !”....“  Do  not  diftrefs  your- 
“ felf.”  Such  tender  marks  of  affection,  foon  dif- 
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fîpated  the  anguifh  of  Madame  de  la  Tour  : Ûi c 
embraced  Paul  and  Virginia , and  faid  to  them,  with 
a look  of  fatisfaétion,  “ My  dear  children,  you 
cc  are  the  caufe  of  my  tears,  but  you  are  alfo  the 
ec  fource  of  ail  the  happinefs  I enjoy  : -Oh,  my 
“ children,  misfortune  attacks  me  only  from  afar, 
“ felicity  is  ever  around  me.”  Paul  and  Virginia 
did  not  comprehend  what  (lie  faid,  but  as  foon  as 
they  faw  that  fhe  was  compofed,  they  fmiled,  and 
carefled  her.  Thus  was  peace  reftored,  and  the 
paft  fcene  was  only  like  a ftormy  cloud  in  the 
midft  of  Summer. 

The  good  difpofitions  of  thefe  children  were  un- 
folding  themfelves  from  day  to  day.  One  Sunday, 
about  fun-rife,  their  mothers  having  gone  to  the 
firft  mafs,  at  the  church  of  Pamplemouffes,  a fugi- 
tive negro-woman  made  her  appearance,  under  the 
bananas  whicli  furrounded  their  plantation.  She 
was  as  meagre  as  a Ikeleton,  and  without  a bit  of 
clothing,  except  a flired  of  tattered  canvas  about 
her  loins.  She  threw  herfelf  at  Virginia’ s feet, 
who  was  preparing  the  family-breakfaft,  and  thus 
addreffed  her  : “ My  dear  young  lady,  take  pity 
<c  on  a miferable  runaway  flave  : for  more  than 
“ a month  paft,  1 hâve  been  wandering  about 

thefe  mountains,  half  dead  with  famine,  and 
“ frequently  purfued  by  the  huntlmen  and  their 

“ dogs. 
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fC  dogs.  I hâve  fled  from  my  mafter,  who  is  a 
“ wealthy  planter  on  the  black  river  : he  has 
“ treatcd  me  in  the  manner  y ou  fee.” 

In  faying  theie  words,  fhe  ftiewed  her  body, 
deeply  furrowed  by  the  ftrokes  of  the  whip  which 
(he  had  received  ; fhe  added,  “ I had  thoughts  of 
“ drowning  myfelf,  but  knowing  that  you  lived 
“ here,  I thus  refledted  ; perhaps  there  are  ftill 
“ fome  good  white  people  in  this  country,  I muft 
“ not  die  yet.”  Virginia , much  affecfted,  replied, 
“ Take  comfort,  unfortunate  créature  ! eat,  eat.” 
Upon  which,  fhe  gave  her  the  breakfaft  which  fhe 
had  prepared  for  the  family.  The  ftave,  in  a few 
moments,  devoured  the  whole  of  it.  Virginia* 
feeing  her  refreflhed,  faid  to  her  : “ Poor  wretch  ! 
“ 1 hâve  a great  defire  to  go  to  your  mafter,  and 
“ implore  your  pardon  : at  the  fight  of  you,  he 
“ muft  be  touched  with  compaflïon:  will  you  con- 
“ duét  me  to  him  ?” — “ Angel  of  God  !”  replied 
the  negrefs,  “ I will  follow  you  wherever  you  lead 
“ me.”  Virginia  called  her  brother,  and  begged 
him  to  accompany  her  : the  fugitive  ftave  con- 
dutfted  them,  by  narrow  pat  h s,  to  the  middle  of 
the  woods,  acrols  high  mountains,  over  which 
they  fcrambled  with  difficulty,  and  great  rivers, 
which  they  forded.  At  length,  toward  the  middle 
°f  the  day,  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  a moun- 
tain on  the  banks  of  the  Black  River.  They  there 
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perceivcd  a well-built  houfe,  confiderable  planta- 
tions, and  a great  number  of  flaves  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent occupations.  Their  mafter  was  walking  in 
the  midft  of  them,  with  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
a ratan  in  his  hand.  He  was  a very  tall,  Içan  man,  ' 
of  an  olive  complexion,  with  his  eyes  funk  in  his 
head,  and  his  eye-brows  black,  and  meeting  each 
other.  Virginia , quite  petrified,  holding  Paul  by 
the  arm,  approached  the  mafter,  and  entreated  him, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  pardon  his  flave,  who  was 
a few  paces  behind  them.  The  mafter,  at  firft, 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  thefe  two  children, 
who  were  but  meanly  clad  ; when,  however,  he 
had  remarked  the  élégant  form  of  Virginia , her 
beautiful  flaxen  hair,  which  appeared  from  under 
a blue  hood,  and  when  he  had  heard  the  fweet 
tones  of  her  voice,  which  trembled,  as  well  as  her 
body,  while  fhe  implored  his  forgivenefs,  he  took 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and,  raifing  his  ratan  to- 
ward  Heaven,  declared,  with  a terrible  oath,  that 
he  would  pardon  his  flave,  not  for  the  love  of 
God,  but  for  the  love  of  her.  Virginia  immedi- 
ately  made  a lign  for  the  flave  to  advance  toward 
her  mafter,  and  then  ran  away,  while  Paul  followed 
her. 

They  fcrambled,  together,  up  the  fteep  decli- 
vity  of  the  mountain,  by  which  they  had  defcended 
in  the  morning,  and  haying  arrived  at  it’s  fummit, 

they 
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they  feated  themfelves  under  a tree/exhaufted  wiih 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirft.  They  had  travèlled 
from  the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  more  than  five  leagues, 
without  having  tafted  food  : Paul  addreffed  Vir- 
ginia thus  : “ Sifter,  it  is  paft  mid-day,  you  are 
**  hungry,  you  are  thirfty  ; we  Qiall  find  no  re- 
“ frefhment  here,  let  us  again  defcend  the  moun- 
“ tain,  and  requeft  the  mafter  of  the  flave  to  give 
“ us  fomething  to  eat.” — “ Oh,  no  ! my  friend,” 
replied  Virginia , “ he  has  terrified  me  too  much 
“ already  : Do  you  not  remember  what  mamma 
“ has  often  faid  ; the  bread  of  the  wicked  fils  the 
“ mouth  zvith gravel ?” — c<  What  (hall  we  do  then?” 
faid  Paul , “ thefe  trees  produce  only  bad  fruits  : 
“ there  is  not  fo  much  æ a tamarind,  or  a lemon, 
il  to  refreûi  you.” — “ God  will  hâve  pity  on  us,” 
returned  Virginia,  “he  hears  the  voices  of  the  little 
“ birds,  which  call  to  him  for  food.”  Scarcely 
had  fhe  pronounced  thefe  words,  when  they  heard 
the  bubbling  of  a fountain,  which  fell  from  a neigh- 
bouring  rock  : they  immediately  ran  to  it,  and 
after  having  quenched  their  thirfh  with  water,  more 
clear  than  the  cryftal,  they  gathered,  and  ate  a few 
of  the  crefles  which  grew  upon  it’s  ban-ks.  As 
they  were  anxioufly  looking  about,  from  fide  to  fide, 
to  fee  if  they  could  not  find  fome  more  fubftantial 
food,  Virginia  perceived,  among  the  trees  of  the 
foreft,  a young  palm-tree.  Ihccolewort,  which 
is  inclofed  in  the  leaves  that  grow  on  the  top  of 
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this  tree,  is  very  good  to  eat  ; but  though  it’s 
trunk  was  not  thicker  than  a man’s  leg,  it  was 
more  than  fixty  feet  high.  The  wood  of  this  tree, 
indeed,  is  only  formed  of  a bundle  of  filaments, 
but  it’s  pith  is  fo  hard,  that  it  refifts  the  edge  of 
the  keeneft  hatchet,  and  Paul  had  not  fo  much  as 
a knife.  The  idea  occurred  to  him,  of  fetting  fire 
to  the  palm-tree,  but  here  again  lie  was  at  a lofs; 
he  had  no  fteel  ; and  befides,  in  this  ifland,  fo 
covered  with  rock,  I do  not  believe  that  a fingle 
fiint  flone  is  to  be  found.  Neceffity  produces  in- 
duftry,  and  the  moft  ufeful  inventions  are  fre- 
quently  to  be  afcribed  to  the  moft  miferable  of 
mankind.  Paul  refolved  to  kindle  a fire  in  the 
famé  manner  that  the  blacks  do.  With  the  fharp 
point  of  a ftone,  he  bored  a little  hole  in  the 
branch  of  a tree  that  was  very  dry,  which  he  maf- 
tered  by  preffing  it  under  his  feet  : he  then,  with 
the  edge  of  this  ftone,  made  a point  to  another 
branch,  equally  dry,  but  of  a different  fpecies  of 
wood.  Afterwards,  he  applied  this  piece  of  pointed 
wood  to  the  little  hole  of  the  branch  which  was 
under  his  feet,  and  fpinning  it  round,  with  great 
rapidity,  between  his  hands,  as  you  trundle  round 
the  mill  with  which  chocolaté  is  frothed  up,  in  a 
few  moments,  he  faw  fmoke  and  Iparks  iffue  from 
the  point  of  contaéh  He,  then,  gathered  toge- 
ther  fome  dry  herbage,  and  other  branches  of 
trees,  and  applied,  the  fire  to  thç  root  of  the  palm- 
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tree,  which  prefently  fell  with  a terrible  crafh. 
The  fire  likewife  affifted  him  in  peeling  off  from 
the  colevvort  it’s  long,  ligneous,  and  prickly  leaves. 
Virginia  and  he  ate  a part  of  this  cabbage  raw, 
and  the  other  part  drefled  upon  the  afhes,  and 
found  them  equally  favoury.  They  e.njoyed  this 
frugal  repaft  with  the  higheft  fatisfadion,  from  the 
recolledion  of  the  good  acftion  which  they  had 
performed  in  the  morning  ; but  their  joy  was 
greatly  damped,  by  the  uneafinefs,  which  they  had 
not  a doubt  their  long  abfence  muft  hâve  occa- 
fioned  to  their  parents.  Virginia  reourred  fre- 
quently  to  this  fubjedt,  while  Paul , who  now  felt 
his  ftrength  reftored,  afîured  her,  that  it  would  not 
be  long  before  they  got  home,  to  quiet  the  anxiety 
of  their  mothers. 

T 

After  dinner,  they  found  themfelves  much  em- 
barrafled,  for  they  had  no  longer  a guide  to  direét 

them  homewards.  Paul,  who  was  difconcerted  at 

■ > 

nothing,  faid  to  Virginia,  “ Our  cottage  looks  to- 
“ ward  the  noon-day  Sun,  we  muft,  therefore,  pafs 
“ as  we  did  this  morning,  over  that  mountain. 
“ which  you  fee  below,  with  it’s  three  peaks. 

“ Corne,  let  us  walk  on,  my  friend.”  This  moun- 
tain is  called  that  of  the  Three  Paps  becaufe  it’s 

* There  are  many  mountains,  the  fummits  of  which  are 
rounded  into  the  form  of  a woman’s  breaft,  and  bear  that  name  , 
in  ali  languages.  They  are,  indeed,  real  paps  ; for  from  them 
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tbree  peaks  hâve  that  form.  They  defcended, 
then,  the  gloomy  declivity  of  the  Black  River,  to- 
ward  the  north,  and  arrivée!,  after  an  hour’s  walk- 
ing,  at  the  banks  of  a confiderable  river,  which 
barred  their  progrefs.  That  large  portion  of  the 
ifland,  entirely  covered  with  forefts,  is  fo  little 
known,  even  at  this  day,  that  many  of  it’s  rivers 
and  motrntains  are  ftill  without  a narae.  The  ri- 
ver, upon  the  banks  of  which  they  were,  flows  impe- 
tuouily  over  a bed  of  rocks.  The  noife  of  it’s  wa- 
ters  terri fied  Virginia  ; (lie  durft  not  venture  to  put 
lier  feet  into  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  fording  over. 
Paul,  upon  this,  took  Virginia  on  his  back  ; and, 
thus  laden,  pafled  over  the  flippery  rocks  of  the 
river,  in  fpite  of  the  turnult  of  the  waves.  “ Be 
“ not  afraid,”  faid  he  to  her,  “ I feel  my  ftrength 
“ renewed,  having  the  charge  of  you.  If  the  plan- 
ie  ter  of  the  Black  River  had  refufed  to  your  en- 
treaties  the  pardon  of  his  flave,  I fhould  hâve 
“ fought  with  htm.”  “ Hcw  !”  exclaimed  Vir- 
ginia, “ with  that  man,  fo  large,  and  fo  vvickêd  ? 
“ To  what  hâve  I expofed  you  ? My  God  ! how 

ilTue  multitudes  of  brooks  and  rivers,  which  diffufe  abundance 
over  the  face  of  the  Earth.  They  are  the  fources  of  the  princi- 
pal ftreams  which  water  it,  a'nd  furnifh  them  with  a confiant 
fupply,  bv  continually  attraflring  the  clouds  around‘'the  peak  oi 
the  rock,  which  overtops  them  at  the  centre,  like  a nipple.  We 
hâve  indicated  thofe  wonderful  provifions  of  Nature,  in  the  pre- 
ceding  Studies. 
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ct  difficult  a thing  it  is  to  aét  properly  ! Evil  alone 
“ is  performed  with  facility  !” 

When  Paul  had  arrived  on  the  farther  fide,  he 
was  defirous  of  continuing  the  jonrney,  laden  as 
he  was  with  the  weight  of  his  fi  fier,  and  he  flat- 
tered  himfelf  that  he  (hould  be  able  thus  to  afcend 
the  mountain  of  the  Three  Paps,  which  he  law  be- 
fore  him,  at  ihe  diftance  of  a league  and  a hal-f, 
under  rhe  famé  burden  with  which  he  had  croffed 
the  river;  but  his  ftrength  very  foon  failed  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  let  lier  on  the  ground,  and 
repofe  himfelf  by  lier  fide'.  Virginia  then  faid  to 
him,  “ Brother,  the  day  is  declining  faft  ; you 
<c  hâve  ftill  fome  ftrength  remaining,  and  mine 
‘c  entirely  fails  ; fufflr  me  to  remain  here,  and  do 
“ you  return  alone  to  our  cottage,  to  reftore  tran- 
“ quillity  to  our  mothers.”  “ Oh  no  !”  faid  Paul , 
“ I will  never  leave  you.  If  the  night  fliould  fur- 
“ prize  us  in  thefe  woods,  I will  light  a lire,  I 
“ will  fell  thefe  palm-trees,  you  (hall  eat  the  cole- 
<c  wort,  and  I will  make  of  it’s  leaves  an  ajoupa  to 
“ fhelter  you.”  Virginia,  however,  being  a littlç 
revived,  gathered,  from  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree 
which  grew  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  long  leaves 
ot  the  fcolopendra,  which  hung  down  from  it’s 
boughs.  She  made  of  thefe,  a fpecies  of  fan- 
dals,  which  fine  put  on  lier  feet  ; for  they  were 
wounded  to  bleeding,  by  the  fharp  flones  which 
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covered  the  road  ; for,  in  her  eagernefs  to  do  good, 
fhe  had  forgotten  to  put  on  her  fhoes.  Feeling 
herfelf  relieved  by  the  frefhnefs  of  thefe  leaves,  fhe 
broke  off  a branch  of  bamboo,  and  proceeded  on 
herjourney,  rehing  one  hand  on  this  reed,  and 
the  other  on  her  brother.  They  thus  walked 
ilowly  on  through  the  woods  ; but  the  height  of 
the  trees,  and  the  thicknefs  of  their  foliage,  foon 
made  them  lofe  fight  of  the  mountain  of  the  Three 
Paps,  to  which  they  were  direéting  their  courfe, 
and  even  of  the  Sun,  which  was  near  fetting.  Afrer 
fome  time,  they  ftrayed,  without  perceiving  it, 
from  the  beaten  path  which  they  had  hitherto  pur- 
fued,  and  found  themfelves  in  a labyrinth  of  trees 
of  lianes,  and  of  rocks  which  had  no  outlet. 

Paul  made  Virginia  fit  down,  and  ran  about 
quite  difliafted,  in  quefl  of  a road  that  would  lead 
them  out  of  this  maze,  but  he  fatigued  himfelf  in 
vain,  He  fcrambled  to  the  top  of  a large  tree, 
with  the  hope  of  difcovering,  at  leaft,  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Three  Paps,  but  he  could  perceive  no- 
thing  around  him,  except  the  fummits  of  trees, 
fome  of  which  were  gilded  by  the  lad  rays  of  the 
fetting  Sun.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fhadow  of  the 
mountains  had  already  covered  the  forefls  in  the 
vallies  ; the  wind  was  hulhed,  as  it  ufually  is  at 
the  fetting  of  the  Sun  ; a profound  filence  reigned 

in  thefe  folitudes,  and  no  other  found  was  to  be 
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heard,  but  the  braying  of  the  deer,  which  came  to 
feek  a place  of  repofe,  for  the  night,  in  thefe  wild 
retreats.  Paul , in  the  hope  that  fome  huntfman 
might  hear  his  voice,  then  called  out  vvith  ail  his 
might;  “ Copie,  corne  to  the  relief  of  Virginia  :n 
but  the  only  anfwer  he  received  was  from  the  foli- 
tary  echoes  of  the  foreft,  which  repeated,  at  inter- 
vals,  “ Virginia!  Virginia!" 

Paul , at  length,  defcended  from  the  tree,  op- 
prefled  with  fatigue  and  vexation  ; he  meditated 
on  the  means  ,of  paffing  the  night  in  this  place; 
but  there  was  neither  fountain,  nor  palm-tree,  to 
be  founcl  in  it  ; nor  even  fo  much  as  branches  of 
dry  wood,  proper  to  kindle  a fàre.  He  then  felt, 
from  expérience,  the  inefficacy  of  his  refources,  and 
began  to  weep.  Virginia  faid  to  him,  “ Do  not 
“ diftrefs  yourfelf,  my  friend,  if  you  would  not 
“ wifh  to  fee  me  overwhelmed  with  grief.  It  is  I 
“ who  am  the  caufe  of  ail  your  fufFerings,  and  of 

“ thofe  which  our  mothers  now  endure.  We 

« 

il  fhould  do  nothing  without  confulting  our  pa- 
<e  rents,  not  even  what  is  right.  Oh  ! I hâve  been 
i(  very  imprudent  !”  Upon  faying  which,  Aie 
burft  into  tears.  In  the  mean  time,  (lie  faid  to 
Pau^  “ Let  us  pray  to  God,  my  brother,  and  he 
“ will  take  compaffion  on  us.”  Scarcely  had  they 
finifhed  their  prayer,  than  they  heard  a.  dog  bark. 
“ It  is,”  faid  Paul  y “ the  dog  of  fome  huntfman, 
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“ who  cornes  of  an  evening  to  kill  the  deer  in  their 
“ retreat.”  A fhort  time  after,  the  barking  of  the 
dog  redoubled.  “ 1 hâve  an  idea,”  faid  Virginia , 
that  it  is  Fidèle,  our  cottage  dog  ; yes,  I recol- 
ledl  his  voice  ; is  it  poffible  that  we  fhould  be 
fo  near  our  journey’s  end,  and  at  the  foot  of  our 
“ mountain  ?”  In  truth,  a moment  afterwards, 
Fidèle  was  at  their  feet,  barking,  howling,  groan- 
ing,  and  loading  them  with  carefles.  Before  they 
had  recovered  frorn  their  furprize,  they  perceived 
Domingo,  who  was  running  toward  them.  At  the 
fight  of  this  worthy  negro,  who  wept  with  joy, 
they  alfo  fhed  |:ears,  without  being  able  to  fay  one 
word.  When  Domingo  had  a little  recovered  him- 
felf  : “ Oh,  my  young  mafters,”  faid  he  to  them, 
“ what  diftrefs  your  mothers  are  in  ! how  afto- 
nifhed  they  were  at  not  finding  you,  on  their 
<c  return  from  piafs,  whither  1 had  accompanied 
tc  them  ! Mary , who  w'as  at  work  in  a corner  of 
“ the  plantation,  could  not  tell  whither  you  were 
« gone  : I wandered  about  the  plantation,  not 
tc  knowing  myfeif  where  to  feek  you  : At  length, 
“ I took  the  old  clothes,  which  you  ufed  to  wear*; 
t£  I made  Fidèle  fmell  to  them  ; and,  as  if  the 
“ poor  animal  had  underliood  me,  he  immedi- 

* This  trait  of  fagacity  in  the  black  Domingo,  and  his  dog 
Fidèle,  very  much  refembles  that  of  the  favage  Tenucnijfa,  and 
his  dog  Oniah,  mentioned  by  M.  de  Crevcccevr,  in  his  humane 
Work,  entitled,  Letters  of  an  American  Farmer. 
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*c  ately  fet  ofF  to  trace  your  fteps.  He  conduèted 
« me,  aîwaÿs  vvagging  his  tail,  to  the  Black  River. 
« There,  1 was  informéd  by  a planter,  that  you  had 
« brought  a fugitive  flave  back  to  him,  and  ihat 
“ he  had  pardoned  lier  at  your  interceffion.  But 
“ what  a pardon  ! he  fhewed  her  to  me,  fâftened, 
“ vvith  a chain  round  her  foot,  to  a log  of  vvood, 
" and  an  iron  collar,  with  three  rings,  round  her 
“ neck.  From  thence,  Fidèle,  following  the  fcent, 
“ conducled  me  to  the  Mount  of  the  Black  River, 
“ vvhere  he  again  ftopped,  and  barked  as  loud  as 
“ he  was  able.  It  was  en  the  brink  of  a fountain, 
“ near  a palm-tree,  which  had  been  levelled,  and 
f*  a fire  not  quite  extinguifhed  : at  length,  he  con- 

dudfed  me  to  this  place.  We  are  at  the  foot 
“ of  the  mountain  of  the  Three  Paps,  and  it  is 
“ ftill  four  good  leagues  from  our  dwelling.  Corne 
“ on,  eat,  and  recruit  your  ftrength.”  He  then 
prefented  to  them  a cake,  fome  fruit,  and  a large 
gourd  bottle,  fi  lied  with  a liquor  compounded  of 
water,  wine,  lemon-juice,  fugar,  and  nutmeg, 
which  their  mothers  had  prepared  to  ftrengthen 
and  revive  them.  Virginia  fighed  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  poor  flave,  and  at  the  diftrefs  of  their 
mothers.  She  repeated  feveral  times,  “ Oh,  hovv 
“ difficult  it  is  to  do  good  !” 

While  Paul  and  (lie  werc  refrefhing  themfeves, 
Domingo  lighted  a fire,  and  looking  about  among 
. ' the 
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the  rocks  fora  crooked  billet,  which  we  call  round- 
■wood,  and  which  burns  even  in  the  fap,  throwing 
out  a very  bright  flame,  he  made  a flambeau  of 
it,  and  fet  it  a-burning  ; for  it  was  now  quitedark. 
But  he  had  to  encounter  a much  greater  difficultyj 
when  ail  was  readÿ  for  proceeding  forward,  Paul 
and  Virginia  were  abfolutely  incapable  of  walking 
any  farther  ; their  feet  being  fwelled,  and  raw  ail 
over.  Domingo  was  completely  puzzled  ; he  could 
not  détermine  whether  it  would  be  more  advifable 
for  him  to  ramble  about  in  queft  of  afliftance,  or 
to  préparé  for  paffing  the  night  with  them,  where 
they  wtre.  “ Whither  has  the  time  fled,”  faid 
hc  to  them,  “ when  I carried  you  both  at  once  in 
c-  my  arms  ? But  now,  you  are  increafed  in  fta- 
“ ture,  and  I am  old.”  While  he  was  reduced  to 
this  ftate  of  perplexity,  a company  of  runaway 
negroes  appeared,  about  twenty  paces  diftant.  The 
leader  of  the  troop,  approaching  Paul  and  Virginia , 
thus  addrefled  them:  “ Good  little  Whites,  benot 
“ afraid:  we  faw  you  this  morning  paflîngalong,  in 
“ company  with  a negrefs  of  the  Black  River;  you 
“ weregoing  to  folicit  her  pardon  of  a cruel  mafter; 
“ outof  gratitude  we  willcarry  you  home  uponour 
“ fhoulders.”  Upon  this  he  made  a fign,  and  four 
of  the  ftouteft  black  fellows  immediately  formed 
a litter,  with  boughs  of  trees  and  lianes,  placed 
Paul  and  Virginia  upon  it,  hoifted  them  upon  their 
fhoulders,  and,  Domingo  marching  before  them, 
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with  his  flambeau,  they  took  the  road,  amidft  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  whole  company,  who 
loaded  them  with  benedidions.  Virginia,  quite 
overcome,  whifpered  to  Paul:  “Oh,  my  dear 
“ friend  ! Go-d  never  permits  a good  adion  to  go 
€t  unrewarded.” 

About  midnight,  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
their  own  mountain,  the  ridges  of  which  were  illu- 
mined  with  various  Ares.  Scarcely  had  they  got 
to  the  top,  when  they  heard  voices  calling  aloud  : 
“ Is  it  you,  my  children  ?”  The  blacks  and  they 
replied  together  : “ Yes,  yes,  here  we  are!”  and 
prefently  they  perceived  their  mothers  and  Mary 
coming  to  meet  them,  with  flaming  torches. 
“ Unhappy  children!”  exclaimed  Madame  delà 
Tour,  “ Whence  corne  you  ? Into  what  agonies 
“ hâve  you  thrown  us  !”  “ We  corne,”  replied 

Virginia,  “ frorn  the  Black  River,  whither  we  went 
“ this  morning  to  implore  the  pardon  of  a poor 
“ fugitive  negrefs,  to  whom  I likewife  gave  the 
“ family  breakfaft,  for  fhe  was  juft  perilhing  with 
“ hunger;  and  here,  the  black  runaways  hâve  car- 
“ ried  us  home  again.”  Madame  de  la  Tour  ten- 
derly  embraced  her  daughter,  utterly  deprived  of 
the  power  of  fpeech  ; and  Virginia , who  felt  her 
own  face  moiflened  with  her  mother’s  tears,  faid 
(o  her  : “ How  you  repay  me  for  ail  that  I hâve 

“ fuffered !” 
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“ fuffere,d  !”  Margaret , tranfported  with  delight, 
locked  Paul  in  hcr  arms,  faying  : “ And  ihou  too, 
“ my  fon,  thou  haft  performed  a good  action  !” 
Being  arrived  at  their  cottage,  with  the  children, 
they  gave  a plentiful  fupper  to  the  hlack  guides, 
who  returned  to  the  woods,  with  a thoufand  good 
wiflies  for  their  profperity. 

* 

Every  fucceeding  day  was,  to  thefe  families,  a 
day  of  happinefs  and  tranquiliity.  They  were 
ftrangers  to  the  forment  s of  envy  and  of  ambition. 
They  coveted  not,  front  ab.oad,  that  vain  réputa- 
tion which  is  purchafed  by  intrigue,  and  uhich  tl?e 
breath  of  calumny  deftroys.  lt  was  fufhcient  for 
them  to  be  in  the  place  of  witnefs  and  of  judge  to 
eacb  otlter.  In  this  ifland,  where,  as  in  ail  the 
European  Colonies,  no  curiofity  is  exprefled,  ex- 
cept  in  hunting  after  malicious  anecdotes,  their 
virtues,  nay,  their  very  names  were  unknown. 
Only,  when  a paffenger  happened  to  alk,  on  the 
road  to  Pampletnouffes,  of  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plain  : “ Who  lives  in  yonder  cottages  on 
<£  the  top  of  the  h i 1 1 ? ” the  anfwer  returned,  with- 
out  pretending  to  any  farther  knowledge  of  them, 
was  : “ They  are  good  people.”  Thus  the  violets, 
from  under  the  prickly  (lirubbery,  exhale  at  a dif- 

tance  their  fragrant  perfume,  though  they  remain 
% 

unfeen.  » 
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They  had  banifhed  from  their  converfation  the 
pra&ice  of  evil-fpeaking,  which,  under  an  appear- 
ance  ofjuftice,  necefîarily  difpofes  the  heart  to  ha- 
tred,  or  to  falfehood  ; for  it  is  impolhble  to  refrain 
from  hating  men,  if  vve  believe  them  to  be  wicked  ; 
and  to  live  with  the  wicked,  unlefs  you  conceal  your 
hatred  of  them,  under  falfe  appearances  of  benevo- 
lence.  Evil-fpeaking,  accordingly,  lays  us  under  the 
neceffity  of  being  upon  bad  terras  with  others,  or 
with  ourfelves.  But  without  fitting  in  judgment  on 
men,  in  part icular,  they  entertained one  another,  only 
in  devifing  the  mcans  of  doing  good  to  ail  in  gene- 
ral ; and,  though  they  poffefled  not  the  power,  they 
had  an  invariable  difpolition  this  way,  which  ani- 
mated  them  with  a benevolence  at  ail  times  ready  to 
extend  itfelf  in  an  outward  direction.  By  living, 
therefore,  in  folitude,  fo  far  from  degenerating 
into  favages,  they  had  become  more  humane.  If 
the  fcandalous  hiftory  of  Society  did  not  fupply 
them  with  matter  of  converfation,  that  of  Nature 
replenifhed  their  hearts  with  tranfports  of  wonder 
and  delight.  They  contemplated,  with  rapture, 
the  power  of  that  Providence  which,  by  their  hands, 
had  diffufed  amidft  thefc  barren  rocks  abundânce, 
gracefulnefs,  pleafures  pure,  fimple,  and  perpetu- 
ally  renewing  themfelves. 

Paul,  at  the  âge  of  twelve,  more  vigorous,  and 
more  intelligent,  than  Europeans,  in  general,  are 
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at  fifteen,  had  embellifhed  what  the  Negro  Do- 
mingo  only  cultivated.  He  went  with  him  to  the 
adjoining  woods,  to  take  up  by  the  roots  the  young 
plants  of  lemon  and  orange-trees,  of  the  tamarinds, 
whofe  round  head  is  of  fuch  a beautiful  green,  and 
of  the  attier , whofe  fruit  is  ftored  with  a fugary 
cream,  which  emits  the  perfume  of  the  orange- 
flower.  He  planted  thefe  trees,  after  they  had  at- 
tained  a confiderable  ftature,  ail  around  this  enclo- 
fure.  He  had  there  fown  the  grains  of  fuch  trees 
as,  from  the  fécond  year,  and  upward,  bear  flowers, 
or  fruits,  as  the  agathis,  from  which  dépend  cir- 
cularly,  like  the  cryftal  pendants  of  a luftre,  long 
clufters  of  white  flowers  ; the  Perfian  lilach,  which 
raifes  ftraight  into  the  air  it’s  gray,  flaxen  giran- 
doles ; the  papayer , whofe  brancblefs  trunk,  formed 
like  a column,  briftled  ail  over  with  green  melons, 
carries  aloft  a chapiter  of  broad  leaves,  relembling 
thofe  of  the  ®g-tree. 

He  had  likewife  planted  in  it  the  kernels  and 
the  nuts  of  the  badamier , of  the  mango,  of  the  avo- 
catier, of  the  goyavier,  of  the  jacqs , and  of  thejam- 
rofe.  Moft  of  thefe  trees  already  yielded  to  theiv 
young  mafter,  both  lhade  and  fruit.  His  induf- 
trious  hand  had  diflufcd  fecundit'y  even  over  the 
moft  fteril  fpot  of  the  enclofure.  Alocs  of  various 
kinds,  the  raquet,  loaded  with  ycllow  flowers  ft:  iped 
with  red,  the  prickly  tapers,  arofe  on  the  dufky 
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fummits  of  the  rocks,  and  feemed  defirous  of 
mouniing  up  to  the  lianes , garnifhed  with  blue,  or 
fcarlet  flowers,  which  hung  down  here  and  there, 
along  the  précipices  of  the  mountain. 

He  had  difpofed  thefe  vegetables  in  fuch  a man- 
ner,  that  you  could  enjoy  the  fight  of  them,  by  a 
Angle  glance  of  the  eye.  He  had  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  bafon,  the  herbage,  which  grows  to 
no  great  height,  after  that  the  flmibbery,  then  the 
trees  of  fmall  flature,  and  laft  of  ail  the  great  trees, 
which  garnifhed  it’s  circumference  ; fo  that  this 
vaft  enclofure  appeared,  from  it’s  centre,  like  an 
amphithéâtre  of  verdure,  of  fruits,  and  flowers, 
containing  pot-herbs,  {tripes  of  meadow-ground, 
and  fields  of  rice  and  corn.  But  in  fubjeding  thus 
the  vegetable  kingdom  to  his  plan,  he  had  not  de- 
viated  from  the  plans  of  Nature.  Direded  by  the 
indications  which  lhe  vouchfafes  to  gitfe,  he  had 
placed  in  elevated  fituations,  the  plants  whofe  feeds 
are  volatile,  and  by  the  fîde  of  the  waters  thofe 
whofe  grains  are  adapted  to  floating.  Thus,  each 
vegetable  grew  in  it’s  proper  fite,  and  each  fite  re- 
ceived  from  it’s  vegetable  it’s  natural  drefs.  The 
flreams,  which  defcended  from  the  fummit  of  thefe 
rocks,  formed  below  in  the  valley,  here,  fountains, 
there,  broad  and  capacious  mirrors,  which  refleded, 
in  the  midft  of  the  verdure,  the  trees  in  bloom, 
the  rocks,  and  the  azuré  of  the  Heavens. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding  the  great  irregularity  of  thd 
foil,  ail  thcfe  plantations  were,  for  the  moft  part, 
as  acCefiible  to  the  foot  as  to  the  eye.  In  truth, 
we  ail  aftifted  him,  with  our  advice,  and  with  our 
exertions,  in  order  to  accomplifh  his  purpofe.  He 
had  traced  a path  which  winded  round  the  bafon, 
and  of  which  feveral  ramifications  converged  from 
the  circumference  to  meet  at  the  centre.  He  had 
availed  himfelf  of  the  mofl  rugged  places  of  his 
domain,  and  united,  by  a harmony  the  moft  del i- 
cious,  facility  of  vvalking  with  the  afperity  of  the 
foil,  and  domeftic  with  foreft  trees.  Of  that  enor- 
mous  quantity  of  rolüng  ftones,  which  now  ob- 
ftrucl  thefe  roads,  as  well  as  mar  the  greateft  part 
of  the  furface  of  this  iftand,  he  had  formed  in  va- 
rions places,  huge  pyramids,in  the  layers  of  which 
he  had  mixed  with  earth,  and  the  roots  of  rofe- 
trees,  the  poincillade , and  cther  Ihrubs,  which  take 
pleafure  in  the  rocks.  In  a very  flrort  time,  thefh 
gloomy  and  inanimate  piles  werecovered  with  ver- 
dure, or  with  the  dazzling  luftre  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful  Ilowers.  The.cavities  worn  by  the  torrent  in 
the  fides  of  the  mountain,  bordered  with  aged 
trees  inrflined  toward  each  other,  formed  archcd 
fubterraneans,  inacceftible  to  the  heat,  to  which 
thoy  retired  for  coolnefs,  during  the  fultry  ardor 
of  the  meridian  Sun.  A narrow  path  conducftcd 
into  a thicket  of  wild  trees,  at  the  centre  of  which 
grew,  fheltercd  from  the  winds,  a ftoufehold- 

tree. 
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trcc,  loaded  with  fruit.  Theie,  was  a corn-field 
whitening  to  the  harveft;  here,  an  orchard. 
Through  this  avenue,  you  could  fee  the  houfes  ; 
through  that,  the  inacceffible  fummits  of  the  moun- 
tain. Under  a tufted  grove  of  îatamaques , inter- 
laced  with  lianes , no  one  objedt  was  diftinguifh- 
able,  even  in  the  brightnefs  of  noon-day.  On  the 
point  of  that  great  rock  adjoining,  which  juts  out 
of  the  mountain,  you  could  difcern  ail  thofe  con- 
tained  within  the  enclofure,  with  the  Sea  at  a dif- 
tance,  on  which  fometimes  appeared  a veffel  ar- 
riving  from  Europe,  or  returning  thither.  On  this 
rock  it  was  that  the  two  families  aflembled  of  an 
evening,  and  enjoyed,  in  filence,  the  coolnefs  of  the 
air,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  bubbling  of 
the  fountains,  and  the  laft  harmonies  of  light  and 
fliade. 

Nothin'g  could  be  more  agreeable  than  the  names 
impofed  on  the  greateft  part  of  the  charming  re- 
treats  of  this  labyrinth.  The  rock  of  which  I hâve 
juft  now  been  fpeaking,  from  whence  they  could 
difcern  my  approach,  at  a confiderable  diftance, 
was  called  Friendship’s  Discovery.  Paul  and 
Virginia , in  their  fportivenefs,  had  planted  a bam- 
boo  upon  it,  on  the  fummit  of  which  they  hoifted 
a fmall  white  handkerchief,  as  a fignal  of  my  ar- 
rivai as  foon  as  they  perceived  me  ; in  imitation  of 
the  flag  which  is  difplayed  on  the  neighbouring 
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mountain,  on  feeing  a veffel  at  Sea.  I took  a fancy 
to  engrave  an  infcription  on  the  ftem  of  this  reed. 
Whatever  plealure  I may  hâve  enjoyed  in  the  courfe 
of  my  travels,  in  contemplating  a ftatue,  or  a mo- 
nument of  Antiquiiy,  I hâve  enjoyed  ftill  more  in 
perufing  a well-conceived  inlcription.  It  feems  to 
me,  in  that  café,  as  if  a human  voice  ifîued  out  of 
the  flone,  made  itfelf  audible  through  the  mighty 
void  of  âges,  and,  addreffing  itfelf  to  Man,  in  the 
midft  of  deferts,  told  him  that  he  was  not  alone  ; 
and  that  other  men,  in  tbefe  very  places,  had  felt, 
thought,  and  fuffered,  like  himfelf.  Should  it  hap- 
pen  to  be  the  infcription  of  fome  ancient  Nation, 
which  fubfifts  no  longer,  it  conveys  our  foui  into 
the  régions  of  infinity,  and  communicates  to  it 
the  fentiment  of  it’s  own  immortality,  by  fhewing, 
that  a thought  has  outlived  the  ruins  even  of  an 
Empire. 

I infcribed,  then,  on  the  little  malt  which  car- 
ried  the  flag  of  Paul  and  Virginia , thefe  verfes  of 
Horace  : 

Fratres  Heienæ,  lucida  fidera, 

Ventorumque  regat  Pater, 

Obftri&is  al  iis,  præter  Japyga*. 

* Thus  imitated  : 

May  Heleri s brothers,  ftars  fo  bright. 

And  Æolus  guide  your  courfe  aright, 

That,  fafe  front  every  ruder  gale. 

Zéphyrs  alone  may  fwell  the  fail. 
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et  May  the  brothers  of  Helen , ftars  radiant  like 
« yourfelves,  and  may  the  Ruler  of  the  winds,  di- 
ts re£t  your  courfe;  binding  up  every  ruder  blaft, 
and  filling  your  fails  only  vvith  the  breath  of  the 
“ Zéphyr.” 

1 engraved  the  following  line,  from  Virgin  on 
the  rind  of  a tatamaque , under  the  fhade  of  which 
Paul  fometimes  fat  down,  to  contemplate,  from 
afar,  the  agitated  Océan  : 

Fortunatus  & ille  deos  qui  novit  agreftes  ! 

“ Happy,  too,  is  he,  in  knowing  no  deities  but 
thofe  who  make  the  plains  their  care  !” 

And  that  other,  over  the  door  of  Madame  de  la 
Tonds  cottage,  which  was  the  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous  ; 

At  fecura  qüies,  &:  nefeia  fallere  vita. 

“ Peace  undiüurbed,  and  héarts  devoid  of  guile.'' 

But  Virginia  did  not  approve  of  my  Latin;  Ihe 
faid,  that  the  infeription  which  I had  placed  be- 
low  lier  Weathercock,  was  too  long,  and  too  learned. 
I (hould  hâve  rather  preferred  this,  added  fhe  : 

ALWAYS  AGITATED,  BUT  EVER  CONSTANT. 

That  device,  replied  I,  is  ftill  better  adapted  to 

£ 2-  virtue. 
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virtue.  My  obfervation  excited  a blufh  in  ber 
cheek, 

Thefe  happy  families  extended  their  benevolent 
difpofitions  to  ail  that  furrounded  them.  They 
beftowed  the  moft  tender  appellations  on  obje&s 
apparently  the  moft  indifferent.  To  an  enclofure 

of  orange-trees,  and  bananas,  planted  in  form  of  a 

# . 

circle,  round  a portion  of  moffy  ground,  in  the 
middle  of  which  Paul  and  Virginia  fometimes  ufed 
to  dance,  they  gave  the  name  of,  The  Concord. 
An  ancient  tree,  under  the  fhade  of  which  Ma- 
dame de  la  Pour  and  Margaret  related,  to  each 
other,  their  misfortunes,  was  called,  The  Tears 
wiped  A \va y.  They  gave  the  narries  of  Brit- 
tany  and  Normandy  to  fmall  fpots  of  ground, 
where  they  had  planted  corn,  ftrawberries,  and  peafe. 
Domingo  and  Mary , wifhing,  after  the  example  of 
their  miftrefles,  to  call  to  remembrance  the  places 
of  their  birth  in  Africa,  denominated  two  pièces 
of  ground,  where  that  grafs  grew  of  which  they 
made  balkets,  and  where  they  had  planted  a great 
gourd,  Angola  and  Foullepointe.  Thus,  by 
thefe  productions  of  their  own  climates,  thefe  ex- 
iled  families  cherillaed  fond  ideas  of  their  native 
country,  and  foothed  their  forrows  in  a foreign 
land.  Alas  ! I hâve  feen  the  trees,  the  fountains, 
the  rocks,  of  this  fpot,  now  fo  changed,  animated 
by  a thouftnd  charming  appellations  -,  but  in 
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their  prefent  date,  like  a Grecian  plain,  jhey  only 
prefent  to  view,  ruins,  and  heart  affeding  infcrip- 
lions. 

Of  the  vvhole  enclofure,  however,  no  fpot  was 
more  agreeable  than  that  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Virgini  a’s  Rest.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock,  named, 
The  Discovery  of  Friendship,  is  a hollow 
place,  whence  iffues  a fountain,  which  forms,  from 
it’s  fource,  a littlé  lake,  in  the  middle  of  a mea- 
dow  of  fine  grafs.  When  Margaret  had  brought 
Paul  into  the  World,  I made  her  a prefent  of  an 
Indian  cocoa-nut,  which  had  been  given  me.  She 
planted  this  fruit  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  in- 
tending  that  the  tree  which  it  fhould  produce, 
might  ferve,  one  day,  as  an  epochi  of  her  fon’s 
birth.  Madame  de  la  Tour,  after  her  example,, 
planted  anotherthere  likewife,  with  a fimilar  inten- 
tion, as  foon  as  fhe  was  delivered  of  Virginia.  From 
thefe  nuts  grew  two  cocoa-trees,  which  formed  the 
whole  archives  of  the  two  families  ; one  was  called 
the  tree  of  Paul,  the  other  that  of  Virginia.  They 
both  grew  in  the  famé  proportion  as  their  young 
mafter  and  miftrefs,  of  a height  rather  unequal, 
but  which  furpaffed,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years, 
that  of  tne  cottages.  Already  they  interwove  their 
branches,  and  dropped  their  young  clufters  of  co- 
coas, over  the  bafon  of  the  fountain. 
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This  plantation  excepted,  they  had  left  the  ca- 
vity  of  the  rock  juft  as  Nature  had  adorned  it.  On 
it’s  hrown  and  humid  fides,  radiated,  in  green  and 
du/ky  flars,  large  plants  of  maidep-hair,  and 
tnfrs  of  the  fcolopendra,  fufpended  like  long 
ribands  of  a greenifh  purple,  waved  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  winds.  Near  to  that,  grew  long  ftripes 
of  the  periwinkle,  the  flowers  of  which  nearly  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  red  gilly-flower,  and  pimentos, 
whofe  blood-coloured  hulks  are  brighter  than  coral. 
Round  about  thefe,  the  plants  of  balm,  with  their 
leaves  refembling  a heart,  and  the  hafilicons,  with 
a carnation  fmell,  exhaled  the  fweeteftof  perfumes. 
From  the  fummit  of  the  rugged  précipices  of  the 
mountain  hung  the  lianes^  like  floating  drapery, 
which  formed,  on  the  fides  of  the  rocks,  large  fef- 
toons  of  verdure.  The  fea-birds,  attrafted  by  thefe 
peaceful  retreats,  flocked  thither  to  pafs  the  night. 
At  fun-fet,  you  might  fee  the,  rook  and  the  fea- 
lark  fly  along  the  fhore  of  the  Sea;  and,  high  ip 
air,  the  black  frigat  and  the  white  bird  of  the  tro- 
pics,  which  abandon,  together  with  the  orb  of  day, 
the  folitudes  of  the  Indian  Océan. 

Virginia  delighted  to  repofe  herfelf  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  this  fountain,  dccorated  with  a pomp,  at 
once  magnificent  and  wild.  Thither  did  (lie  often 
refort,  to  walh  the  linen  of  the  family,  under  the 
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fiiade  of  the  two  cocoa-trees;  and  fometimes  fhe 
led  her  goats  to  pafture  there.  While  Aie  prepared 
cheefes  of  their  milk,  lhe  took  delight  to  fee  them 
browfe  on  the  maiden-hair,  which  grew  on  the 
fteep  fides  of  the  rock,  and  fufpend  themfelves  in 
the  air,  on  one  of  it’s  cornices,  as  on  a pedeftal. 

Paul,  perceiving  this  to  be  the  favout  ite  retreat 
of  Virginia , brought  thither,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing  foreft,  the  nefts  of  ail  kinds  of  birds.  The  pa- 
rents of  thefe  birds  followed  their  young  ones,  and 
eftablifhed  themfelves  in  this  new  colony.  Virginia 
fcattered  among  them,  from  time  to  time,  grains 
of  rice,  of  maize,  and  of  millet.  As  foon  as  fhe 
appeared,  the  whiftling  blackbirds,  the  bengali, 
whofe  warbling  is  fo  fweet,  and  the  cardinal,  with 
his  fiame-coloured  plumage,  left  the  bulbes  ; the 
parroquets,  as  green  as  the  emerald,  defcended 
from  the  neighbouring  lataniers  ; the  partridges 
ran  nimbly  along  the  grafs  : ail  haftened,  in  varie- 
gated  groups,  to  her  very  feet,  like  litrle  chickens, 
whileP^/andlheamnfed  themfelves, with  tranfport, 
at  their  playfulnefs,  their  appetites,  and  their  loves. 

Amiable  children,  thus  did  you  pafs  your  early 
days,in  perfeéf  innocence,  and  employingyourfelves 
in  a<5ts  of  virtue  ! How  many  times,  in  that  fpot, 
did  your  mothers,  folding  you  in  their  arms,  give 
thanks  to  Heaven,  for  the  confolation  which  you 
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were  preparing  for  their  old  âge,  and  at  feeing  you 
enter  into  life  under  aufpices  fo  happy!  How  many 
times,  under  the  fhade  of  thefe  rocks,  bave  I par- 
taken  with  them,  your  rural  repaft,  by  which  no 
animal  was  deprived  of  life  ! Gourds  filled  with 
milk,  frefh  eggs,  cakes  of  rice  ferved  up  on  the 
leaves  of  the  banana  tree,  balkets  filled  with  pota- 
toes,  mangoes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  bananas, 
attés,  and  pine-apples,  prefented,  at  once,  the  moft 
nourifhing  aliment,  the  gayeft  colours,  and  the 
moft  agreeable  juices. 

Their  converfation  was  as  fweet,  and  as  innocent, 
as  the  repafts.  Paul  frequently  talked  of  the'la- 
bours  of  the  day  paft,  and  of  thofe  of  to-morrow  ; 
he  was  always  meditating  fomething  which  would 
be  fubfervient  to  the  general  good  : here,  the 
paths  were  not  commodious;  there,  they  were  in- 
differently  feated  ; thefe  young  bowers  did  not 
give  a fufficient  fhadç  \ Virginia  would  be  more 
comfortable  there. 

In  the  rainy  feafon,  in  the  day-time,  they  af- 
fembled  ail  together,  in  the  cottage,  mafters  and 
fervants,  and  employed  themfelves  in  weaving  mats 
of  the  herbage,  and  balkets  of  bamboo.  You  faw 
difplayed,  in  the  moft  perfedt  order,  along  the 
boards  of  the  wall,  rakes,  hatchets,  fpades  ; and 
çlofe  by  thefe  inftruments  of  agriculture,  the  pro- 
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durions  which  were  the  fruit  of  t.hem,  bags  of 
rice,  fheaves  of  corn,  and  rows  of  bananas.  De- 
licacy  was  there  ever  blended  with  abundance. 
Virginia , affifted  by  the  .inftructions  of  Margaret , 
and  lier  mother,  amufed  herfelf  with  preparing 
fherbets,  and  cordials,  with  the  juice  of  the  fugar- 
càne,  of  citrons,  and  of  cédrats. 

When  night  arrived,  they  fupped  by  the  glim- 
mering  light  of  a lamp  ; after  which  Madame  de 
la  Tour , or  Margaret , related  the  hiftories  of  tra- 
vellers,  who  had  loft  their  way  by  night,  in  the  fo- 
refts  of  Europe,  infefted  by  robbers  ; or  of  the 
fhipwreck  of  fome  vefîel,  driven  by  the  tempeft  on 
the  rocks  of  a defert  iftand.  On  hearing  melan- 
choly  details  of  this  kind,  the  hearts  of  thefe  fen- 
fible  young  folks  caught  fire.  They  implored  of 
Heaven,  the  grâce,  to  put  in  praétice,  one  day, 
the  duties  of  hofpitality  to  unhappy  perfons  in  fuch 
circumftances.  Meanwhile  the  two  families  fe- 
parated,-  to  enjoy  the  gift  of  fteep,  but  in  the  ar- 
dor  of  impatience  to  meet  again  next  morning. 
Sometimes  they  were  lulled  to  reft,  by  the  noife  of 
the  rain  rufhing  down  in  torrents  on  the  roof  of 
their  cottages  ; or  by  the  roaring  of  the  winds, 
which  conveyed  to  their  ears,.the  diftant  murmur- 
ing  of  the  billows  which  broke  upon  the  fhore. 
They  united,  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  their 
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perfonal  fecurity,  thc  fentiment  of  which  was 
heightencd  by  that  of  danger  remote. 

Madame  de  la  Tour,  from  time  to  time,  read 
aloud  to  the  company  fome  interefting  portion  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament.  They 
reafoned  fparingly  on  the  fubjedt  of  thofe  Sacred 
Books  ; for  their  Theology  çonfifted  wholly  in  fen- 
timent, like  that  of  Nature;  and  their  morality, 
wholly  in  adtive  benevolence,  like  that  of  the  Gof- 
pel.  They  had  no  days  deftined,  fome  to  mirth, 
others  to  melancholy.  Every  day  was,  to  them, 
a feafon  of  feftivity,  and  every  thing  that  furrounded 
them  a divine  Temple,  in  which  they  inceflantly 
admired  an  Intelligence  infinité,  omnipotent,  and 
gracioufly  difpofed  toward  Man.  This  fentiment 
of  confidence  in  the  Power  Suprême,  filled  them 
with  confolation  refpedting  the  paft,  with  fortitude 
for  the  prefent,  and  with  hope  for  the  time  to 
corne.  Thus  it  was  that  thefe  females,  conftrained 
by  calamity  to  fall  back  into  Nature,  had  unfolded 
in  themfelves,  and  in  their  children,  thofe  feelings 
which  are  the  gift  of  Nature,  to  prevent  our  fink- 
jng  under  the  prefiure  ot  calamity. 

But  as  there  fometimes  arife,  in  the  be(l  regu- 
lated  fpirit,  clouds  to  difturb  it’s  ferenity,  when 
any  member  of  this  fociety  had  the  appearance  of 
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penfivenefs,  ail  the  reft  felt  attra&ed  toward  that 
one,  and  diflipated  the  bitternefs  of  thought,  ra- 
ther  by  feelings,  than  by  refle&ions.  Each  exerted, 
to  this  effecff,  their  particular  charaâer  : Margaret , 
a lively  gaiety  ; Madame  de  la  Pour , a mild  theo- 
logy  ; Virginia , tender  careffes  ; Paul,  franknefs 
and  cordiality.  Nay,  Mary  and  Domingo,  contri- 
buted  their  (hare  of  confolation.  When  they  be- 
held  affli&ion,  they  were  afflifted  ; when  they  faw 
tears  fhed,  they  wept.  Thus  the  feeble  plants  in- 
terlace their  boughs,  in  order  to  refift  the  violence 
of  the  hurricane. 

When  the  weather  was  fine,  they  went  every 
Sunday  to  mafs.  to  the  church  of  Pamplemouffes, 
the  tower  of  which  you  fee  below  in  the  plain. 
The  wealthy  Planters  reforted  thither  in  their  pa- 
lanquins ; and  m.ade  many  efforts  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  thefe  happily  united  families,  and 
invited  them  to  partake  of  their  parties  of  pleafure. 
But  they  uniformly  declined  accepting  fuch  ten- 
ders,  civilly  and  refpeclfully,  under  the  convittion, 
that  perfons  of  confequence  court  the  obfcure, 
only  for  the  pleafure  of  having  compilant  hangers- 
on,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  complaifant,  but 
by  fiattering  the  paffions  of  another,  whether  they 
be  good  or  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  they  fhun- 
jned,  with  no  lefs  circumfpeftion,  ail  intimacy  with 
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the  lower  inhabitants,  who  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
jealous,  back-biters,  and  vulgar.  They  paffed,  at 
firft,  vvith  one  of  thofe  fets,  for  timid  ; and  with, 
the  other,  for  haughty  ; but  their  referved  beha- 
viour  was  accompanied  with  marks  of  politenefs 
fo  obliging,  efpecially  to  perfons  in  diftrefs,  that 
they  imperceptibly  acquired  the  refpedof  the  rich, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  poor. 

When  mafs  was  over,  they  were  frequently 
fought  unto,  for  the  interpofition  of  fome  gracious 
office  or  another.  It  was  a perfon  in  perplexity, 
who  applied  to  them  for  their  kind  advice  ; or  a 
child,  importuning  them  to  vifit  a fick  mother,  in 
one  of  the  adjoining  hamlets.  They  alvvays  car- 
ried  about  them  fome  receipts  adapted  to  the  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  the  inhabitants,  and  they  admini- 
flered  their  prefcriptions  with  that  good  grâce, 
which  communicates  fuch  a value  to  fmall  fer- 
vices.  They  fucceeded,  particularly,  in  curing 
the  maladies  of  the  mind,  fo  oppreffive,  in  a date 
of  folitude,  and  in  an  infirm  date  of  body.  Ma- 
dame de  la  Tour  fpoke  with  fo  much  confidence  of 
the  Deity*  that  the  fick  perfon,  liftening  to  hcr 
difcourfe,  felt  the  impreffion  of  his  prefence. 
From  thefe  vifits  Virginia  frequently  returned  with 
her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  but  her  heart  overflowing 
with  joy  ; for  fhe  had  been  bleffed  with  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  doihg  good.  She  it  was  who  prepared, 
beforehand,  the  medicines  neceffary  to  the  fick, 
and  who  prefented  them  with  a grâce  ineffable. 

After  thofe  vifîts  of  humanity,  they  fometimes 
extended  their  walk,  by  the  valley  of  the  long 
mountain,  as  far  as  my  habitation,  where  I expe&ed 
them  to  dinner,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river, 
which  flows  in  my  neighbourhood.  I provided 
myfelf,  for  fuch  occafions,  with  fome  bottles  of  old 
wine,  in  order  to  enliven  the  gaiety  of  our  Indian 
repafts,  by  thofe  pleafant  and  cordial  productions 
of  Europe.  At  other  times,  we  had  our  rendez- 
vous  on  the  fhore  of  the  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  fome 
other  fmall  rivers,  which,  in  this  part  of  the 
World,  can  hardly  be  called  any  thing  more  than 
a larger  kind  of  brook.  Thither  we  carried,  from 
the  plantation,  variouskinds  of  vegetable  provifion, 
which  we  added  to  the  abondant  fupplies  furnifhed 
by  the  Océan.  "We  fifhed  along  the  fhore  for  ca- 
bots, polypufeg,  lobfters,  roaches,  fhrimps,  crabs, 
urclnns,  oylters,  and  fhell-fi(h  of  every  kind.  Si- 
tuations the  moft  terrible  frequently  procured  us 
pleafures  the  moft  tra-nquilizing.  Sometimes, 
feated  on  a rock,  under  the  Ihade  of  a velvet-tree* 
we  contemplated  the  billows,  from  the  main,  rolling 
on,  and  breaking  under  our  feet,  with  a tremen- 
dous  roar.  Paul, , who,  befide  his  other  qualifies, 
could  fwim  like  a fifli,  now  and  then  advanced 
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upon  the  foallows,  to  meet  tbe  forge,  then,  as  it 
approached,  fled  tovvard  the  foore,  pürfoed  by  it’s 
vaft,  foaming,  and  raging  fwell,  a eonfiderable  way 
up  the  ürand.  But  Virginia , as  often  as  foe  favv 
this,  fcreamed  aloud,  and  declared  that  fuch  kind 
of  amufement  terrifîed  her  exceedingly; 

Our  meals  were  followed  up  by  the  finging  and 
dancing  of  thefe  two  young  people.  Virginia 
chanted  the  felicity  of  a rural  life,  and  the  wretch- 
ednefs  of  fea-faring  men,  whom  avarice  prompts  to 
encounter  a furious  element,  rather  than  cultivate 
the  earth,  which  confers  fo  many  benefits,  in  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Sometimes,  afier  the  manner  of 
the  negroes,  Paul  and  foe  performed  a pantomime. 
Pantomime  is  the  firft  language  of  Man  ; it  is 
praétifed  among  ail  Nations.  It  is  fo  natural,  and 
fo  expreffive,  that  the  children  of  the  whites 
quickly  learn  it,  from  feeing  thofe  of  the  blacks 
thus  amufe  themfelves.  Virginia , recolleéting  the 
hiftories  which  hermother  ufed  to  read,  thofe  efpe- 
cially  which  had  affe6ted  her  the  moft,  exhibited 
the  principal  events  of  them,  with  much  natural 
expreflîon.  Sometimes,  to  the  found  of  Domingo  s 
tam-tam,  foe  made  her  appearance  on  the  downy 
liage,  bearing  a pitcher  on  her  head.  She  ad- 
vanced,  with  timidity,  to  fill  it  with  water  at  the 
fource  of  a neighbouring  fountain.  Domingo  and 
Mary , reprefenting  the  foepherds  of  Midian,  ob- 
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ftru&ed  her  pafTage,  and  feigned  to  repel  her. 
Paul  flevv  to  her  afliftance,  beat  off  the  fhepherds, 
filled  the  pitcher  of  Virginia , and  placing  it  upon  her 
head,  at  the  famé  time  bound  around  it  a garland 
of  the  fcarlet  flowers  of  the  periwinkle,  which 
heightened  the  fairnefs  of  her  complexion.  Then, 
taking  a part  in  their  innocent  fports,  I afiumed 
‘the  charader  of  Raguel , and  beftowed  on  Paul,  my 
daughter  Zipporah  in  marriage. 

At  another  time,  fhe  reprefented  the  unfortunatc 
Rut  h,  who  returns  to  her  country,  a widow,  and 
in  poverty,  where  the  finds  herfelf  treated  as  a 
flranger,  after  a long  abfence.  Domingo  and  Mary 
aded  the  part  of  the  reapers.  Virginia  appeared, 
gleaning  up  and  down  after  them,  and  picking  up 
the  ears  of  corn.  Paul , imitating  the  gravity  of  a 
Patriarch,  interrogated  her;  flic,  trembling,  replied 
to  his  queftions.  Moved  with  compafîlon,  he.  im- 
mediately  granted  an  afylum  to  innocence,  and  the 
rights  of  hofpitality  to  misfortune.  He  filled  Vir- 
ginia s apron  with  provifions  of  every  kind,  and 
brought  her  before  us,  as  before  the  elders  of  the 
city,  declaring  that  he  took  her  to  wife,  notwith- 
ftanding  her  extreme  indigence.  At  this  feene, 
Madame  de  la  Pour,  calling  to  remembrance  the 
ftate  of  defertion  in  which  fhe  had  been  left  by  her 
own  relations,  her  widowhood,  the  kind  réception 
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which  Margaret  had  given  lier,  now  fucceeded  by 
the  hope  of  a happy  union  between  their  children, 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  ; and  this  blended  re- 
colledhon  of  good  and  evil,  drevv  from  the  eyes  of 
us  ail,  the  tears  of  forrow  and  of  joy. 

Thefe  dramas  were  exhibited  with  fuch  a truth 
of  expreilion,  that  we  adtually  imagined  ourfelves 
tranfported  to  the  plains  of  Syria,  or  of  Paleftine. 
There  was  no  want  of  décorations,  of  illumina- 
tions, and  of  orcheftras,  fuitable  to  this  fpedacle. 
The  place  of  the  fcene  ufually  was  at  the  crofs- 
paths  of  a foreft,  the  openings  of  which  formed 
around  us  feveral  arcades  of  foliage.  We  were  at 
their  centre  fheltered  from  the  heat,  ail  the  day 
long  ; but  when  the  Sun  had  defcended  to  the 
horizon,  his  raysbrokenby  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
diverged  into  the  fhades  of  the  foreft,  in  long,  lu- 
minous  émanations,  which  produced  the  moft  ma- 
jeftic  effe£t.  Sometimes,  his  complété  dilk  ap- 
peared  at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue,  and  rendered 
it  quitedazzling  with  a tide  of  light,  The  foliage 
of  the  trees,  illumined  on  the  under  fide  with  his 
fafffon-coloured  rays,  fparkled  with  the  fires  of  the 
topaz,  and  of  the  emerald.  Their  moffy  and  brown 
trunks  feemed  to  be  rransformed  into  columns  of 
antique  bronze,  and  the  birds,  already  retired  in 
filence,  under  the  dark  foliage,  for  the  night,  fur- 
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prized  by  the  fight  of  a new  Aurora,  faluted,  ail  at 
once,  the  luminary  of  day*  by  a thoufand  and  a 
thoufand  fongs. 

The  night  very  often  furprized  us  regaling  our- 
felves  with  thefe  rural  feftivities  ; but  the  purity 
of  the  air,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  per- 
mitted  us  to  fleep  under  an  ajoupa,  in  the  midft  of 
the  woods,  free  from  ail  fear  of  thieves,  either  at 
hand,  or  at  a diftance.  Every  one  returned,  next 
morning,  to  his  own  cottage,  and  found  it  in  thé 
famé  ftate  in  which  it  had  been  left.  There  reign- 
ed,  at  that  time,  fo  mucli  honefty  and  fimplicityj 
in  this  un-commercial  ifland,  ihat  the  doors  of 
many  houfes  did  not  faften  by  a key,  and  a lock 
vvas  an  objed  of  curiofity  to  many  Creoles. 

But  there  were  certain  days  of  the  year  cele- 
brated  by  Paul  and  Virginia,  as  feafons  of  peculiar 
rejoicing  ; thefe  were  the  birth-days  of  their  mo- 
thers.  Virginia  never  failed,  the  evening  before* 
to  bake  and  drefs  cakes  of  the  flour  of  wheat* 
which  fhe  fent  to  the  poor  families  of  whitesj  born 
in  the  ifland,  who  had  never  tafled  the  bread  of 
Europe,  and  who,  without  any  afliftance  from  the 
blacks,  reduced  to  live  on  fnaize,  irl  the  midft  of 
the  woods,  poflefied,  toward  the  ftlpport  of  po- 
verty,  neither  the  ftupidity  which  is  the  concomi- 
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tant  of  flavery,  nor  the  courage  which  éducation 
infpires. 

Tbefe  cakes  were  the  only  prefents  which  Vir- 
ginia had  ît  in  her  power  to  make,  of  the  affluence 
of  the  plantation  ; but  they  were  beftowed  with  a 
grâce  which  greàtly  enhanced  their  value.  Firft, 
Paul  himfelf  was  defired  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  prefenting  them  to  thofe  familles,  and  they  were 
invited,  on  receivi.ng  them,  to  corne  on  the  mor- 
row,  and  pafs  the  day  at  the  habitation  of  Madame 
de  la  Pour  and  Margaret.  There  arrived,  accord- 
ingly,  a mother,  with  two  or  three  miferable 
daughters,  ÿellow,  meagre,  and  fo  timid,  that 
they  duvft  not  lift  up  their  eyes.  Virginia  prefently 
fet  them  ail  at  their  eafe  : fhe  ferved  them  with  a 
variety  of  refrefhments,  the  goodnefs  of  which  fhe 
heightened  by  fome  particular  circumftances,  that, 
according  to  her,  increafed  it’s  relifh.  That  li- 
quor  had  been  prepared  by  Margaret  ; this  one  by 
her  mother  ; her  brother  himfelf  had  gathered  that 
fruit  on  the  fummit  of  the  tree.  jShe  prevailed  on 
Paul  to  lead  them  out  to  dance.  She  never  gave 
over  till  fhe  faw  them  content  and  happy.  It  was 
her  wifh  that  they  fhould  become  joyful  in  the  joy 
of  the  family.  “ No  one,”  faid  fhe,  <f  can  find 
“ happinefs  for  himfelf,  but  in  promoting  the  hap- 
tc  pinefs  of  another.”  On  taking  their  leave,  to 
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return  home,  Aie  prefled  them  to  carry  âway  any 
thing  which  feemed  to  hâve  given  them  peculiar 
fatisfa&ion,  veiling  the  neceffity  of  accepting  her 
prefents,  under  the  pretext  of  their  novelty,  or  of 
their  fingularity.  If  fhe  remarked  their  clothes  to 
be  exceffively  tattered,  fhe,  with  the  confent  of  her 
mother,  feleded  fome  of  her  own,  and  charged 
Paul  to  go  by  Health,  and  depofit  them  at  the  door 
of  their  cottages.  Thus,  (he  did  good,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Deity  ; concealing  the  benefadrefs, 
and  (hewing  the  benefit. 

You  gentlemen  of  Europe,  whofe  minds  are 
tainted,  from  your  early  infancy,  by  fo  many  pré- 
judices, incompatible  with  happinefs,  you  are  un- 
able  to  conceive,  how  Nature  can  beftovv  fo  much 
illumination,  and  fo  many  pleafures.  Your  fouis, 
circumfcribed  within  a fmall  fphere  of  human 
knowledge,  foon  attain  the  term  of  their  artificial 
enjoyments  ; but  nature  and  the  heart  are  inex- 
hauftible.  Paul  and  Virginia  had  no  time-pieces, 
nor  almanacks,*  nor  books  of  chronology,  of  hif- 
tory,  nor  of  philofophy  : the  periods  of  their  lives 
were  regulated  by  thofe  of  Nature.  They  knew 
the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  fhadow  of  the  trees; 
the  feafons,  by  the  timeswhen  they  produced  their 
flowers,  or  their  fruits  ; and  years,  by  the  number 
of  their  harvefts.  Thefe  delightful  images  dif- 
fufed  the  grtateft  charms  over  their  converfation. 
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“ It  is  dinncr-time.,”  faid  Virginia  to  the  family, 
**  the  fhadows  of  the  bananas  are  at  their  feet  or 
elfe,  “ night  approaches,  for  the  tamarinds  are 
4t  clofîng  their  leaves.”  “ When  fhall  we  fee  you  ?” 
faid  fome  of  her  companions  of  the  vicinity  to  her; 
“ at  the  time  of  thefugar-canes,”  replied  Virginia  ; 
<c  your  vifit  will  be  ftill  fweeter  and  more  agree- 
“ able  at  that  time,”  returned  thefe  young  people. 
When  enqniries  were  made  refpecling  her  own 
âge,  and  that  of  Paul , “ My  brother,”  faid  fhe, 
“ is  of  the  famé  âge  with  the  great  cocoa-tree  of 
“ the  fountain,  and  I,  with  that  of  the  fmall  one. 
“ The  mango-trees  hâve  yielded  their  fruit  twelve 
“ times,  and  the  orange-trees  hâve  opened  their 
“ blofloms  twenty-four  times,  fince  1 came  into  the 
“ World.  Like  Fauns  and  Dryads,  their  lives 
feemed  to  be  attached  to  thofe  of  the  trees.  They 
knew  no  other  hiftorical  epochs,  but  the  lives  of 
their  mothers  ; no  other  chronology,  but  that  of 
their  orchards  ; and  no  other  philofophy,  but  uni- 
verfal  beqeficence,  and  relignation  to  the  will  of 
God. 

\ 

After  ail,  what  occafton  had  thefe  young  people 
for  fuch  riches,  and  knowledge,  as  we  hâve  learnt 
to  prize  ? Their  ignorance  and  their  vvants,  were 
even  a farther  addition  to  their  happinefs.  Not  a 
day  pafled,  in  which  they  did  not  communicate 

to  each  other  fome  alïïftance,  or  fome  informa- 
tion ; 
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tion  ; I repeat  it,  information  ; and  though  it 
might  be  mingled  with  fome  error,  yet  man,  in  a 
jftate  of  purity,  lias  no  dangerous  error  to  fear. 
Th  11  s did  thefe  two  children  of  Nature  advance  in 
life  : hitherto,  no  care  had  wrinkled  their  fore- 
heads,  no  intempérance  had  corrupted  their  blood, 
no  unhappy  paffion  had  depraved  their  hearts  ; 
love,  innocence,  piety,  were  daily  unfolding  the 
beauties  of  their  foui,  in  grâces  ineffable,  in  their 
features,  in  their  attitudes,  and  in  their  motions. 
In  the  morning  of  life,  they  had  ail  the  frelhnefs 
of  it  : like  our  firft  parents,  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
when,  procceding  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator, 
they  faw,  approached,  and  converfed  with  each 
other,  at  firft,  like  brother  and  fifter.  Virginia, 
gentle,  modeft,  and  confident,  like  Eve  ; Paul 
like  Adam , with  the  ftature  of  a man,  and  ail  the 
fimplicity  of  a child. 

He  has  a thoufand  times  told  me,  that  fome- 
times  being  alone  with  her,  on  his  return  from  la- 
bour, he  had  thus  addreffed  her  : f<  When  I am 
*c  weary,  the  fight  of  thee  revives  me;  when,  from 
“ the  mountain’s  height,  I defery  thee  at  the  bot- 

tom  of  this  valley,  thou  appeareft  like  a rofe- 
“ bud  in  the  midft  of  our  orchards  ; when  thou 
“ walkeft  toward  the  dwelling  of  our  mothers,  riie 
“ partridge,  which  trips  along  to  u s young  ones, 
4‘  has  a cheft  lefs  beautiful,  and  a gain  lefs  nimble, 
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“ than  thou  haft.  Akhough  I lofe  fight  of  thee, 
“ through  the  trees,  there  is  no  occafion  for  thy 
“ prefence,  in  order  to  find  thee  again  ; fomething 
“ of  thee,  which  I am  unable  to  exprefs,  remains 
“ for  me  jn  the  air  through  which  thou  haft  pafted, 
“ and  on  the  grafs  upon  which  thou  haft  been 
“ feated.  When  I approach  thee,  ail  my  fenfes 
“ are  raviftied  ; the  azuré  of  the  Heavens  is  lefs 
(i  radiant  than  the  blue  of  thine  eyes  ; the  war- 
“ bling  of  the  bengali  is  lefs  fweet  than  the  tone 
“ of  thy  voice  ; if  I touch  thee  only  with  the  tip 
“ of  my  finger,  my  whole  body  thrills  with  plea- 
*c  fure.  Doft  thou  remember  that  day,  on  which. 
<f  we  pafted  acrofs  the  pebbly  bed  of  the  river,  of 
“ the  mountain  called  the  Three  Paps  ; when  I 
“ arrived  on  it’s  banks,  I was  very  much  fatigued, 
but  as  foon  as  I had  taken  thee  on  my  back,  it 
« feemed  as  if  1 had  got  wings  like  a bird  : Tell 
“ me,  by  what  charm  thou  haft  been  able  thus 
“ to  enchant  me  : ls  it  by  thy  underftanding  ? 
« Our  mothers  hâve  more  than  either  of  us  : Is 
“ it  by  thy  c.arefîes  ? Our  mothers  embrace  me  ftill 
<c  oftener  than  thou  doft:  I believe  it  is  by  thy  be- 
“ nevolence  ; I Iliall  never  forger,  that  thou  walk- 
“ edft,  bare-foor,  as  far  as  the  Black  River,  to  fo- 
“ licit  the  pardon  of  a wretched  fugitive  flave. 


cc 

« 

<< 


Receive,  my  much-loved  Virginia,  receive  tbis 
flowery  branch  of  the  lemon-tree,  which  I hâve 
gathered  for  thee  in  the  foreft  : place  it,at  night. 
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u by  thy  pillow  : eat  this  morfel  of  honey-comb, 
a which  I took  for  thee  from  the  Cop  of  a rock. 
“ Firft,  however,  repofe  thyfelf  upon  my  bofom, 
“ and  I fliall  be  again  revived.” 

Virginia  replied,  “ Oh,  my  brother  ! the  rays 
« of  the  rifing  Sun,  on  the  fummits  of  thefe  rocks, 
“ afford  me  lefs  delight  than  thy  prefence  : I love 
“ my  own  mother  dearly  ; I love  thine  ; but  when 
“ they  call  thee,  Son,  1 love  them  ftill  more.  The 
“ carefles  which  they  beftow  on  thee,  are  felt  more 
« fenfibly  by  me,  than  thofe  which  I myfelf  receive 
“ from  them.  Thou  afkeft  me,  why  thou  loveft 
“ me;  but  thofe  that  are  reared  together,  always 
“ love  each  other  : behold  our  birds,  brought  up 
“ in  the  famé  neft,  they  love  like  us,  like  us  they 
“ are  always  together  : hearken,  how  they  call  and 
“ reply  to  each  other,  from  bulh  to  bufh  : in  like 
“ manner,  when  the  echoes  bring  to  my  ear  the  airs 
<{  which  thou  playeft,  on  thy  flûte,  from  the  moun- 
“ tain-top,  I repeat  the  words  of  them  at  the  bot- 
“ tom  of  this  valley  : thou  art  dear  to  me,  but, 
“ above  àll,  fince  that  day  on  which  thou  wert  de- 
“ termined  to  fight  the  mafter  of  the  flave  for  my 
u fake  : fince  that  period,  1 hâve  faid  to  myfelf  a 
“ thoufand  times,  Ah  ! my  brother  has  an  excel- 
<£  lent  heart  ; but  for  him,  I fhould  hâve  died  u ich 
£<  terror.  I daily  implore  the  blefîïng  of  the  Al- 
t£  mighty  on  my  own  mother,  and  on  thine,  on 
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“ thyfelf,  and  on  our  poor  dorneftics  : but  when 
“ I pronounce  thy  natne,  my  dévotion  feems  to 
“ increafe,  1 fp  earnpftiy  intreat  the  Almighty  that 
“ no  evil  may  befal  thpe  ! Why  dcft  thou  go  fo  far 
off,  and  climb  tô  fuch  hçights,  to  find  mp  fruits 
“ and  flowers  ? Hâve  we  not  enough  in  the  gar- 
den  ? How  fatigued,  and  in  what  a heat,  thou 
“ art  juft  now  ?”  Then,  with  her  little  white  hand- 
Jterchief,  (lie  wiped  his  forehead  and  his  cheeks, 
and  gave  him  3.  thoyfand  kifjes. 

Neverthelefs,  for  fome  time  paft,  Virginia  had 
felt  herfelf  difturbed  with  an  unknown  malady. 
Her  fine  blue  eyes  vvere  tinged  with  black,  her  co- 
lour  faded?  a,nd  an  univerfal  languor  weakened  her 
body.  Sprenity  no  longer  fat  upon  her  forehead,  nor 
fmilps  upon  her  lips  : ail  a,t  onpe  might  be  feen  in 
her,  gaiety  without  joy,  a,rid  fadnefs  without  forrow. 
She  withdrew  herfelf  from  her  innocent  amufe- 
ments,  from  her  fweet  occupations,  and  the  fociety 
of  her  much-loved  family.  She  wandered  here  and 
there,  in  the  moft  folitary  places  of  the  plantation, 
feejdng  reft,  and  finding  none.  Sopietimes,  at  the 
fight  of  Paul , fhe  ran  up  to  him,  in  a playful  man- 
ner;  when  ail  of  a fudden,  as  fhe  was  on  the  point 
of  coming  in  çontadt  with  him,  an  ynaccountable 
embarraflment  feized  her  ; a lively  red  coloured 
her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  no  longer  dared  to 
fix  thicmlelves  on  his,  Paul  thus  addrefîed  her  : 

“ Thefe 
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« Thefe  rocks  are  covered  with  verdure,  the  birds 
« warble  when  they  fee  thee  : .ail  is  gay  around  thee, 
**  and  thon  alone  art  fad.”  Thus,  with  embraces, 
did  he  endeavour  to  re-animate  her;  but  fhe,  turn- 
ing  away  her  head,  flew,  trembling,  to  her  mother. 
The  unhappy  girl  felt  herfelf  difcompofed  by  the 
careffes  of  her  brother.  Paul  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  caufe  of  caprices,  fo  new  and  fo  flrange. 

Misfortunes  feldom  corne  fingly.  One  of  thofe 
Summers  which  defolate,  from  time  to  time,  the 
lands  fituated  between  the  Tropics,  happened  to 
extend  it’s  ravages  here  alfo.  It  was  toward  the 
end  of  December,  when  the  Sun,  in  Capricorn, 
fcorches,  with  his  vertical  fires,  the  whole  Ifle  of 
France,  for  three  weeks  together  : the  fouth-eaft 
wind,  which  reigns  there  almoft  ail  theyear  round, 
now  blew  no  longer.  Huge  whirlwinds  of  duft 
raifed  themfelves  from  the  highways,  and  hung 
fufpended  in  the  air.  The  earth  was  cleft  afunder 
in  ail  parts,  the  grafs  entirely  burnt  up  ; ardent 
exhalations  iflued  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains, 
and  moft  of  the  rivulets  were  dried  up.  No  cloud 
arofe  out  of  the  fea  ; during  the  day-time,  only, 
red  vapours  afcended  above  it’s  furface,  and  ap- 
peared,  at  fun-fet,  like  the  fiâmes  of  a great  con- 
flagration.  Even  the  mght  feafon  diffufed  no  cool- 
nefs  over  the  burning  atmofphere.  The  bloody 
difk  of  the  moon  rofe,  of  an  enormous  fize,  in  the 
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hazy  horizon  ; the  languid  flocks,  on  the  fides  of 
the  mountains,  with  tlieir  necks  ftretched  out  to- 
ward  Heaven,  and  drawing  in  the  air  with  diffi- 
cultyj  made  the  vallies  refound  with  their  mourn- 
ful  cries  : even  the  cafre,  who  condufted  them, 
lay  along  the  groun^,  endeavouring  to  cool  him- 
ielf,  in  that  pofition.  Every  where  the  foil  was 
fcorching  hot,  and  the  ftifling  air  refounded  with 
the  buzzing  of  infefts,  which  fought  to  quench 
their  thirft  with  the  blood  of  men,  and  of  animais. 

One  of  thefe  parching  nights,  Virginia  felt  ail  the 
fymptoms  of  her  malady  redouble.  She  got  up, 
fhe  fat  down,  flae  returned  to  bed,  but  in  no  atti- 
tude could  (lie  find  either  fleep  or  repofe.  She 
rambled,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  toward  the 
fountain  ; (lie  percgived  it’s  fource,  which,  in  dé- 
fiance of  the  drought,  ftill  flowed  in  filver  fillets, 
over  the  dufky  fides  of  the  rock.  Without  hefita- 
tion,  lhe  plunged  herfelf  into  it’s  bafon;  at  firft,  the 
frefhnefs  re-animated  her;  and  a thoufand  agree- 
aWe  recolledions  prefented  themfelves  to  her  mind. 
She  remembered  how,  in  the  days  of  infancy,  her 
mother  and  Margaret  amufed  themfelves  with 
bathing  Paul  and  her  in  that  very  ftream,  and  how 
Paul , afterwards,  appropriating  this  bath  folely  to 
her  ufe,  had  deepened  it’s  bed,  covered  the  bot- 
tom  with  fand,  and  fowed  aromatic  herbs  around 

it’s  brink.  On  her  naked  arms,  and  on  her  bofom, 
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{he  perceived  the  reflexes  of  the  two  palm-trees, 
which  had  been  planted  at  the  birth  of  her  bro- 
ther,  and  at  her  own,  and  which  now  interwove 
their  green  boughs,  and  their  young  cocoas,  over 
lier  head.  She  called  to  remembrance  the  friend- 
fhip  of  Paul , fweeter  than  perfumes,  purer  than  the 
water  of  the  fountain,  ftronger  than  united  palm- 
trees,  and  (lie  heaved  a figh.  She  then  reflefted 
that  it  was  the  night  feafon,  and  that  (he  was  in  foli- 
tude  ; a confuming  fire  inflamed  herbreaft.  Imme- 
diately,  fhe  haftened,  in  difmay,  from  thefe  dan- 
gerous  fhades,  and  from  waters  more  ardent  than 
the  funs  of  the  Torrid  Zone  : (he  hurried  to  her 
mother,  in  order  to  feek  refuge  from.  herfelf.  A 
thoufand  times,  wilhing  to  difdofe  her  anguifh, 
(he  preffed  her  hands  between  her  own  ; a thou- 
fand times,  fhe  was  on  the  point  of  pronouncing 
the  name  of  Paul,  but  her  heart  was  fo  full,  as  to 
deprive  her  tongue  of  utterance,  and,  reclining  her 
head  on  the  bofom  of  her  mother,  fhe  bedewed  it 
with  a (hower  of  tears. 

Madame  de  la  Tour  plainly  perceived  the  caufe 
of  her  daughter’s  diforder,  but  even  (he  herfelf  had 
not  the  courage  torfpeak  to  her  about  it.  “ My 
“ child,”  fard  fhe  to  her,  “ addrefs  yourfelf  to 
“ the  Alhughty,  who  difpenfes  health  and  life, 

according  to  h 1 s good  pleafure.  He  rnakes  trial' 
“ of  your  virtue  to-day,  only  in  order  to  recom- 
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“ pènfe  you  to-morrow  ; confider,  that  thc  chicf 
“ end  of  our  beingplaced  on  the  Earth  is  to  prac- 
“ tife  virtue. 

In  the  mean  time,  thofe  exceflive  heats,  raifed 
out  of  the  bofom  of  the  Océan,  an  afiemblage  of 
vapours,  which,  like  a vaft  parafol,  covered  the  face 
of  the  ifland.  The  fummits  ofthe  mountains  col- 
ledted  thefe  around  them,  and  long  furrows  of 
flame,  from  time  to  time,  ifllied  out  of  their  cloud- 
capt  peaks.  Prefently  after,  tremendous  thunder- 
claps  made  the  woods,  the  plains,  and  the  valleys, 
reverberate  the  noife  of  their  explofions.  The  rain, 
in  catara6ls,  gufhed  down  from  the  Heavens. 
Foaming  torrents  precipitated  themfelves  down  thc 
fides  of  this  mountain  ; the  bottom  of  the  bafon 
was  transformed  into  a Sea  ; the  platform  on  which 
the  cottages  were  raifed,  into  a little  ifland  ; and 
the  entrance  into  the  valley,  had  become  a fluice, 
out  of  which  rufhed,  with  awful  impctuofity,  by 
the  force  of  the  roaring  waters,  the  earth,  the  trecs, 
and  the  rocks. 

The  whole  family,  feized  with  trembling,  ad- 
dreffed  their  prayer  to  God,  in  Madame  de  la  Tour's 
cottage,  the  roof  of  which  cracked  dreadfully  by 
the  fury  of  the  tempeft.  Though  the  door,  and  the 
outfide  window-fhutters,  were  clofely  barred,  every 
objedt  was  clearly  diftinguilhable  within,  through 

the 
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the  joînings  of  the  boards,  fo  bright  and  fo  fre- 
quent were  the  flalhes  of  lightning.  The  intrepid 
attended  by  Domingo , went  from  the  one  cot- 
tage to  the  other,  notwithftanding  the  raging  of 
the  éléments,  here  fecuring  a wall  by  a crofs  beam, 
and  there  by  driving  in  a ftake;  he  went  in,  only 
now  andthen,  to  comfort  the  family  with  the  hope 
of  the  fpeedy  return  of  fine  weather.  In  reality, 
towards  evening  the  fciin  ceafed  ; the  Trade-wind 
from  the  South-eaft  refumed  it’s  ufual  current  ; 
the  ftormy  clouds  were  driven  to  the  North-weft, 
and  the  fetting  Sun  appeared  in  the  horizon. 

The  firft  wifh  which  Virginia  expreffed,  was  to 
re-vifit  the  place  of  lier  repofe  : Paul  approached 
her,  with  a timid  air,  and  offered  her  his  arm,  to 
affift  her  in  walking  thither.  She  accepted  it,  with 
a fmile,  and  they  fet  out  together  from  the  cottage  : 

the  air  was  cool  and  fonorous  : clouds  of  vvhite 

« 

fmoke  arofe  on  the  ridges  of  the  mountains,  fur- 
rowed  here  and  there  by  the  foam  of  the  torrentsy 
which  were  now  drying  up  on  every  fide.  As  for 
the  garden,  it  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  deep  gut- 
tersj  moft  of  the  fruit-trees  vvere  torn  up  by  the 
roots;  immenfe  heaps  of  iand  covered  the  ftripes 
of  meadow-ground,  and  completely  choked  up 
Virginia  s bath  : the  two  cocoa-trees.  however, 
were  ftill  ftanding,  and  in  full  verdure  : the  bowers 
and  the  gmfly  turfs  were  no  more,  and  the  car  was 
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no  longer  charmed  with  the  warbling  of  the  birds, 
except  a few  bengalis,  on  the  fummit  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  rocks,  which  deplored,  with  plaintive 
notes,  the  lofs  of  their  ÿoung. 

At  fight  of  this  defolation,  Virginia  faid  to  Paul , 
<£  You  brought  the  birds  hither,  and  the  hurricane 
“bas  deftroyed  them ; you  planted  this  garden, 
“ and  it  is  now  no  more  : every  thing  on  eartll 
“ periflies  ; HeaVen,  alone,  is  ünchangeable.”  Paul 
replied  : <c  Oh  ! then,  that  it  were  in  my  power 
“ to  beftow  fome  gift  of  Heaven  upon  you  ! But, 
“ alas  ! I poflefs  nothing,  now,  even  on  the  Earth.” 
Virginia , with  a blufti,  returned  : “You  hâve, 
“ certainly,  the  portrait  of  St.  Paul , that  you  can 
« call  your  own.”  Scarcely  had  fhe  pronounced 
thefe  words,  than  Paul flew  to  his  mother’s  cottage, 
to  feek  for  it.  This  portrait  was  a fmall  minia- 
ture, reprefenting  Paul  the  hermit.  Margaret  re- 
garded  it  with  fingular  dévotion  : while  a girl,  (lie 
wore  it,  long,  round  her  own  neck  ; but  when  (lie 
became  a mother,  (lie  fufpended  it  round  that  of 
her  child.  It  happened  that,  being  prégnant  of 
him,  and  abandoned  by  ail  the  World,  from  merely 
contemplating  the  image  of  this  blefted  Reclufe, 
the  fruit  of  her  womb  contrafted  a ftrong  refem- 
blance  to  it  -,  this  determined  her  to  beftow  the 
famé  name  on  him  ; and,  likewife,  to  give  him  for 

a patron,  a Saint  that  had  pafied  his  life  far  from 

Man, 
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Man,  who  had  firft  abufed,  and  then  deferted 
him.  Virginia , on  receiving  this  fmall  portrait 
from  the  hands  of  Paul,  faid,  with  much  émotion  : 
“ My  brother,  while  I live,  this  (hall  never  be 
“ taken  from  me,  and  I (hall  always  remember, 
“ that  you  gave  me  the  only  pofleffion  you  had 
“ in  the  World.”  On  hearing  thofe  tones  of  cor- 
diality,  on  this  unexpe&ed  return  of  familiarity 
and  tendernefs,  Paul  was  going  to  clafp  her  in  his 
arms  ; but,  as  nimbly  as  a bird,  (he  fprung  away, 
leaving  him  quite  co'nfounded,  and  totally  unable 
to  account  for  a conduit  fo  extraordinary. 

\ 

Mean while,  Margaret  faid  to  Madame  de  la 
Tour:  “ Why  fhould  we  not  marry  our  children  ? 
“ their  paffion  for  each  other  is  extreme  ; my  fon, 
“ indeed,  is  not  yet  fenfible  of  it  ; but,  when  Na- 
“ ture  (hall  hâve  begun  to  fpeak  to  him,  to  no 
purpofe  will  we  employ  ail  our  vigilance  over 
“ them  ; every  thing  is  to  be  feared.”  Madame 
de  la  Tour  returned  : « They  are  too  young,  and 
“ too  poor  ; what  anxiety  would  it  coft  us,  fhould 
“ Virginia  bring  into  the  World  unhappy  chil- 
“ dren,  whom,  perhaps,  fhe  would  not  hâve 
“ ftrength  to  rear.  Domingo  is  verv  much  broken  ; 
“ Mary  is  infirm  ; I myfelf,  my  dear  friend,  for 
“ thek laft  fourteen  years,  feel  my  health  very  much 
f impaired.  A perfon  foon  grows  old  in  thefe 
hot  countries,  efpecially  when  that  period  is  fo 

“ greatly 
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“ greatly  aceelerated  by  forrow.  Paul  is  our  only 
“ hope  ; let  us  wait  till  âge  has  ftrengthened  his 
4C  conftitution,  and  till  he  is  able  to  fupport  us  by 
“ the  labour  of  his  hands.  At  prefent,  you  well 
44  know,  we  hâve  hardly  any  thing  more,  than  a 
“ fcanty  fupply  from  day  to  day.  But,  if  we  fend 
44  Paul  to  India,  for  a fhort  fpace  of  timc,  com- 
44  merce  will  fupply  him  with  the  means  of  pur- 
44  chafing  fome  llaves.  On  his  return  hither, 
“ we  will  marry  him  to  Virginia  ; for  I am  well 
44  affured,  that  no  one  cari  make  my  beloved 
44  daughter  fo  happy  as  your  fon  Paul.  Lèt  us 
“ mention  the  matter  to  our  neighbour.” 

Thefe  ladies  accord ingly  confulted  me,  and  I ap- 
proved  of  their  plan.  44  The  feas  of  India  are  beauri- 
fui,”  faid  I to  them  ; 44  if  we  chufe  a favourable 
14  feafon  for  going  from  hence  to  that  country,  the 
“ voyage,  outward,  is  but  fix  weeks,  at  moll,  and  as 
44  long  to  return  ; we  will  make  up  a fmall  alfort- 
ment  of  goods  for  Paul  ; for  I hâve  fome  neigh- 
“ bours,  who  are  very  fond  ofhim;  were  we  butto 
u provide  him  with  a parcel  of  raw  cotton,  of  which 
44  we  can  here  make  no  ufe,  for  want  of  mills  to 
“ drefs  it  ; fome  ebony  wood,  which  is  fo  com- 
44  mon  here,  that  we  ufe  it  for  fuel  ; and  feveral 
44  forts  of  rofin,  which  go  to  wafte  in  thefe  woods; 
44  ail  of  thofe  commodiiies  will  find  a market  in 
44  India,  though  they  are  of  no  value  at  ail  here.” 

I took 
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I took  upon  myfelf  the  charge  of  obtaining  M. 
de  la  Bourdonayes  permiffion  for  this  embarkation  ; 
but  I thought  it  neceflary,  beforehand,  to  open  tha 
bufinefs  to  Paul  : how  was  I altonilhed,  however, 
when  that  yo6ng  man  faid  tç  me,  with  a good  fenfe 
far  above  his  years  : “ Why  vvould  you  hâve  me 
“ quit  my  family  for  a vifionary  projeét  of  fortune? 
“ Can  there  be  a more  advantageous  commerce  in 
“ the  World,  than  the  cultivation  of  a field,  which 

v 

“ fometimes  yields  fifty  and  a hundred  fold  ? If 
“ we  wilh  to  engage  in  trade,  can  we  not  do  fo, 
“ by  carrying  our  fuperfîuities  from  hence  to  the 
“ city,  without  the  neceffity  of  my  rambling  to  the 
“ Indies  ? Our  parents  tell  me  that  Domingo  is  old, 
“ and  vvorn  out  ; but  I am  young,  and  daily  ac- 
“ quiring  frefli  vigour.  What  if  any  accident 
‘f  fhould  befal  them  during  my  abfence,  more  efpe- 
“ cially  Virginia , who,  even  now,  fuffers  very  fe- 
4C  verely  ? Ah,  no!  no!  I can  never  bring  myfelf 
“ to  the  refolution  of  quitting  them.” 

His  anfwer  greatly  embarraffed  me;  for  Ma- 
dame de  la  T'ouï  had  not  concealed  from  me  Vir- 
ginia’% condition,  and  the  defire  which  (he  herfelf 
had  of  deferring  their  union  till  they  were  of  a 
more  mature  âge,  by  feparating  them  from  each 
other.  d durit  not  fo  much  as  hint  to  Paul , that 
fuch  were  her  motives. 

vol.  v.  e Whilft 
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Whilft  thefe  tranfadions  were  going  on,  a veffel 
newly  arrived  from  France,  brought  a letter  to 
Madame  de  la  four,  from  her  aunr.  The  fear  of 
death,  without  which  the  moft  obdurate  hearts 
would  never  foften,  had  appalled  her.  She  had 
juft  recovered  from  a dangerous  diforder,  which 
produced,  however,  a deep  melancholy,  and  which 
âge  rendered  incurable.  She  requefted  her  niece 
to  return  to  France  : or,  if  the  ftate  of  her  health 
was  fuch,  as  to  prevent  her  taking  fo  long  a voy- 
age, (lie  enjoined  hcr  to  fend  Virginia  thither,  on 
whom  (lie  intended  to  beftow  a good  éducation,  a 
place  at  Court,  and  a bequefl  of  ail  her  pofleffions: 
the  return  of  her  favour,  lhe  added,  depended  en- 
tirely  on  compliance  with  thefe  injundions. 

Scarcely  had  this  letter  been  read,  than  it  fpread 
univerfal  confternation  in  the  family  ; Domingo  and 
Mary  began  to  weep  ; Paid,  motionlefs  with  afto- 
nifhment,  feemed  ready  to  burft  with  rage  ; Vir- 
ginia, her  eyes  ftedfaftly  fixed  on  her  mother, 
dared  not  to  utter  a fyllable.  “ Can  vou  bring 
fC  youifelf  to  the  refolution  of  quitting  us?”  faid 
Margaret  to  Madame  de  la  four.  “No,  my  friend, 
“ no,  my  children,”  replied  Madame  de  la  four  ; 
“ I will  never  leave  you  ; with  you  I hâve  lived, 
“ and  wijh  you  I mean  to  die  : I never  knew  what 
“ happinefs  was  till  I experienced  your  friendfhip: 
“ if  my  health  is  impaired,  ancient  forrows  are  the 

“ caufe  : 
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« caufe  : my  heart  has  been  pierced  by  the  harfh- 
“ nefs  of  my  relations,  and  by  ihe  lofs  of  my  beloved 
“ hufband  : but,  fince  that  period,  I hâve  enjoyed 
“ more  confolation  and  felicity  with  you,  in  thefe 
“ poor  cottages,  than  ever  the  riches  of  my  family 

gave  me  reafon  to  expedt,  even  in  my  native 
“ country.”  At  thefe  words,  tears  of  joy  bedewed 
the  cheeks  of  the  whole  family  : Paul , folding 
Madame  de  la  Tour  in  his  arms,  exclaimed  : “ And 
“ I will  never,  never  quit  you,  nor  go  from  hence 
<f  to  the  Indiesj  you  fhall  expérience  no  want, 
t(  my  dear  mother,  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  work 
“ for  you.”  Of  ail  the  fociety,  however,  the  per- 
fon  who  teftified  the  leaft  joy,  and  who,  never- 
thelefs,  felt  it  the  moft,  was  Virginia.  A gentle 
cheerfulnefs  appeared  in  her  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  the  return  of  her  tranquillity  redoubled 
the  general  fatisfa&ion. 

Next  morning,  at  fun-rife,  as  they  were  offering 
up  their  accuftomed  matin  prayer,  which  pre- 
ceded  their  breakfaft,  Domingo  informed  them,  that 
a gentleman,  on  horfeback,  was  approaching  the 
plantation,  tollowed  by  two  flaves.  It  was  M,  de 
la  Bourdonaye.  He  entered  the  cottage,  where  the 
whole  family  were  at  table  : Virginia  was  ferving 
up,  according  to  die  cuftom  of  the  country,  coffee 
and  boiled  rice  ; there  were,  likewife,  hot  potatoes 
and  frefh  bananas  : the  only  difhes  which  they  had 
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vvere  the  halves  of  a gourd  ; and  ail  their  table- 
linen  confifted  of  the  leaves  of  the  plantain.  The 
Governor,  at  firft,  expretfed  fome  furprize  at  the 
meannefs  of  their  dvvelling  ; then,  addreffing  him- 
felf  to  Madame  de  la  Tour,  lie  faid,  that  his  public 
fituation  fometimes  prevented  him  from  paying 
attention  to  individuals,  but  that  fhe,  however, 
had  a title  to  claim  his  more  immédiate  regard. 
“ You  hâve,  madam,”  added  lie,  “ an  aunt  at 
ct  Paris,  a lady  of  quality  and  very  rich,  vvho  de- 
<c  figns  to  beflow  her  fortune  upon  you,  but,  at 
“ the  famé  time,  expeéts  that  you  wi!l  attend  her.” 
Madame  de  la  Tour  replied,  that  her  unfettled  ftate 
of  health  would  not  permit  her  to  undertake  fo 
long  a voyage.  <c  Surely,  then,”  cried  M.  de  la 
Bourdonaye , “ you  cannot,  without  injuftice,  de- 
t£  prive  your  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  fo 
<c  great  an  inheritance  : I will  not  conceal  from 
“ you,  that  your  aunt  has  employed  authority,  in 
“ order  to  fecure  your  daughter’s  compliance  with 
<c  her  vvifli.  The  Minifter  has  written  to  me,  on 
“ the  fubje6V,  authorizing  me,  if  tliere  was  ne- 
‘c  cefîity  for  it,  to  exercife  the  hand  of  power; 
“ but  my  only  aim  in  employing  that,  is,  to  pro- 
“ mote  the  happinefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
{C  colony;  I expeft,  therefore,  that  you  will,  with 
<c  cheerfulnefs,  fubmit  to  the  facrifice  of  a few 
“ years,  on  which  dépend  the  eftabli filment  of 
“ your  daughter,  and  your  own  welfare,  for  the 
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« remainder  of  life.  For  what  purpofe  do  people 
« refort  to  thefe  iflands  ? Is  it  non  in  the  view  of 
« making  a fortune  ? Surely,  however,  it  is  far 
« more  agreeable  to  return,  and  obtain  one  in  our 
“ native  country.” 

« 

As  he  faid  thefe  words,  he  placed  upon  the  table 
a large  bag  of  piatlres,  which  one  of  his  flaves  had 
brought.  “ This,”  added  he,  “ is  what  youraunt 
“ has  remitted,  to'make  the  neceffary  préparations 
■ te  for  the  voyage  of  the  young  lady,  your  daugh- 
“ ter.”  He  then  concluded  with  gently  reproach- 
ing  Madame  de  la  Tour , for  not  having  applied  to 
him,  in  her  neceffities  ; at  the  famé  rime,  applaud- 
ing  the  noble  firmnefs  which  the  had  difplayed. 
Paul , upon  this,  broke  filence,  and  thus  a'ddreffed 
the  Governor  : “ Sir,  my  mother  did  apply  to  you, 
“ and  your  réception  was  unkind  to  the  laft  de- 
“ gree.”  “ Hâve  you,  then,  another  child,”  faid 
M.  de  la  Bourdonaye  to  Madame  de  la  Tour  : “ No, 
“ Sir,”  replied  the  ; “ this  is  the  fon  of  my  fnend; 
“ but  he  and  Virginia  are  our  common  property, 
“ and  equally  beloved  by  both.”  “ Young  man,” 
faid  the  Governor,  addrefhng  himfelf  to  Paul, 
“ when  you  fhall  hâve  acquired  expérience  of  the 
“ World,  you  will  learn  to  what  diftreûes  people 
“ in  place  are  expofed  ; you  will  difpover  how  eafy 
“ it  is  to  préjudice  them,and  how  oiten  intriguing 
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tC  vice  obtains  from  them  what,  in  juftice,  (hould 
“ be  beftowed  on  concealed  merit.” 

M.  de  la  Bourdonaye , on  the  invitation  of  Ma- 
dame de  la  Tour , feated  himfelf  by  her,  at  the  table. 
Pie  breakfafted,  as  the  Creoles  do,  upon  coffce, 
mixed  with  boiled  rice.  He  was  charmed  with 
the  order  and  neatnefs  of  the  little  cottage,  with 
the  union  of  the  two  happy  familiçs,  and  even  with 
the  zeal  of  theiv  old  domeftics.  “ Here,”  faid  he, 
“ is  no  furniture,  but  what  the  woods  fupply, 

but  I fee  countenances  ferene,  and  hearts  of 
“ gold.”  Pau^  delighted  with  the  familiarity  of 
the  new  Governor,  faid  to  him  : “ I defire  your 
<c  friendlhip,  for  you  are  an  honeft  man.”  M.  de 
la  Bourdonaye  received  this  mark  of  infular  cordia- 
lity  with  pleafure.  He  embraced  Pauli  and  pref- 
ling  him  by  the  hand,  affured  him,  that  he  might 
rely  upon  his  friendlhip. 

After  breakfaft,  he  took  Madame  de  la  Tour 
apart,  and  informed  her,  that  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity  juft  now  offered,  of  fending  her  daughter 
into  France,  by  means  of  a vefiel  on  the  point  of 
failing  ; and,  that  he  would  recommend  her  to  the 
care  of  a lady,  a relation  of  his  own,  who  was  going 
paflenger  in  it  ; reprefenting,  at  the  famé  time, 
that  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  facrifice  the  prof- 
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pe£t  of  an  immenfe  fortune,  to  the  pleafure  of  her 
daughrer’s  company  for  a few  years.  “ Your 
« aunt/’  added  he,  as  he  was  departing,  “ cannot 
<<  hold  out  more  than  two  years  longer  ; her  friends 
“ hâve  affured  me  of  it  : confider  the  matter, 
“ therefore,  ferioufly,  I pray  you  ; confult  your 
« ovvn  mind;  furely,  every  perfon  of  common 
tc  fenfe  muft  be  of  my  opinion.”  Madame  de  la 
'Tour  replied  : “ As  I defire  nothing,  henceforward, 
“ but  the  vvelfare  of  my  daughter,  the  voyage  to 
“ France,  fhall  be  left  entirely  to  her  own  dif- 
“ pofal.” 

Madame  de  la  Tour  was  not  forry  at  finding  an 
opportunity  of  feparating  Paul  and  Virginia  for  a 
fhort  time;  but,  it  was  only  in  the  view  of  fecur- 
ing  their  mutual  happinefs,  at  a future  period. 
She,  accordingly,  took  her  daughter  afide,  and  faid 
to  her  : “ My  dear  child,  our  domeftics  aregrow- 
“ ing  old  ; Paul  is  ftill  very  young;  âge  is  ftealing 
<c  upon  Margaret , and  I myfelf  ara  already  infirm  : 
<c  fhould  I happen  to  die,  what  will  become  of 
“ you  in  the  midft  of  thefe  deferts  ? You  will  be 
“ left  entirely  alone,  with  no  perfon  to  affift  you, 
<c  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  procure  yourfelf  a 
“ livelihood  by  labouring  inceflantly  in  the  ground, 
“ like  a hireling  : fuch  an  idea  overwhelms  me 
“ with  grieh”  Virginia  thus  replied  : É<  God  has 
“ doomed  us  to  labour  : you  hâve  taught  me  how 
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“ to  work,  and  to  offer  up  daily  thankfgiving  to 
“ Him.  Hitherto  He  has  not  abandoned  us,  nor 
“ will  He  abandon  us  now.  His  providence 
“ watches  with  peculiar  care  over  the  unhappy  ; 
“ you  hâve  told  me  fo  a thoufand  rimes,  my  dear 
“ mother  ! Oh,  I (hall  never  hâve  refolution  to 
“ quir  you.”  Madame  de  la  Tour , much  affected, 
returned,  “ I hâve  no  other  intention  than  that  of 
“ rendering  you  happy,  and  of  umting  you  one 
tc  day  to  Paul , who  is  not  your  brother  : Confider, 
“ likewife,  that  his  fortune  now  dépends  entirely 
“ on  you.” 

A young  girl,  in  love,  thinks  that  every  one  is 
ignorant  of  it.  She  fpreads  the  famé  veil  over  her 
eyes  whiçh  fhe  wears  on  her  heart  ; but,  when  it 
is  removed  by  the  hand  of  a beloved  friend,  imme- 
diately  the  fecret  torments  of  her  love  tranfpire,  as 
through  an  opened  barrier,  and  the  gentle  expan- 
fions  of  confidence  fucceed  to  the  mylterious  re- 
ferve  in  which  fhe  had  enveloped  herfelf.  Vir- 
ginia, fenfibly  alive  to  the  new  teftimonies  of  her 
mothcr’s  kindnefs,  freely  related  the  many  ftrug- 
gles  which  (he  had  experienced  with  herfelf,  and 
of  which,  God  alone  had  been  the  witnefs  ; that 
(lie  perceived  the  hand  of  his  providence,  in  the 
confolation  adminiftered  by  a tender  mother,  who 
approved  of  her  inclination,  and  who  would  direft 
her  by  wholefome  counfel  -,  and  that  now,  refting 

entirely 
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entirely  on  her  fupport,  every  thing  operated  as  an 
inducement  to  remain  where  fhe  was,  without  un- 
eafinefs  for  the  prefent,  or  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Madame  de  la  Tour,  perceiving  that  her  con- 
fidence had  produced  an  effed,  entirely  different 
from  what  fhe  had  expeéted,  faid  to  her  : “ My 
“ dear  child,  I hâve  no  wifh  to  conftrain  your  in- 
“ clinations  ; confider  the  matter  at  your  leifure  ; 
“ but  conceal  your  love  from  Paul  : when  the 
“ heart  of  a young  vvoman  is  caught,  her  lover  has 
“ nothing  more  to  afk  of  her.” 

\ 

Toward  the  evening,  while  (lie  was  alone  with 
Virginia,  a tall  man,  dreffed  in  a blue  caffock, 
came  in.  He  was  an  ecclefiaftical  miffionary  of  the 
ifland,  and  confeflor  to  Madame  de  la  Tour  and 
and  Virginia,  and  had  been  fent  thtther  by  the 
GoVernor.  “ My  children,”  faid  he,  as  he  en- 
tered,  “ there  is  wealth  in  • flore  for  you  now, 
“ thank  Heaven  ! You  hâve,  at  length,  the  means 
“ of  gratifying  your  benevolent  feelings,  by  ad- 
miniftering  affiftance  to  the  wretched.  I well 
“ know  wliac  Governor  has  faid  to  you,  and 
“ your  reply.  My  good  madam,  the  ftate  of  your 
“ health  obliges  you  to  remain  here  ; but'  as  for 
‘ you,  young  lady,  you  hâve  no  excufe.  VVe 
“ muft  obey  the  vvill  of  Providence,  in  refpeding 
our  olcl  re^ations,  however  unjuft  they  may  hâve 

“ been 
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“ bcen  to  us.  It  is  a facrifice,  I grant,  but  it  is  the 
“ command  of  the  Almighty.  He  devoted  him- 
“ felf  for  us,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  devote  ourfelves 
<<  for  the  welfare  of  our  kindred.  Your  voyage 
“ into  France  will  finally  corne  to  a happy  iflue  : 
“ Can  you  pofîibly,  my  dear  child,  hâve  an  y ob- 
<c  jedion  to  go  thither?”  Virginia , with  her  eyes 
caft  down,  and  trembling  as  lhe  fpake,  replied  : 
“ If  ic  is  the  command  of  God,  that  I fhould  go, 
tc  I hâve  nothing  to  fay  againft  it  ; the  will  of 
“ God  be  done,”  faid  lhe,  burfting  into  tears. 

The  miffionary  took  his  departure,  and  gave  the 
Governor  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  embafïy. 
Madame  de  la  Tour , hovvever,  fent  a meffage  to 
me,  by  Domingo , intreating  me  to  corne  over,  and 
confult  about  Virginia’ s departure.  It  was  my  firm 
opinion,  that  Ihe  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  go. 
I maintain,  as  infallible  principes  of  happinefs, 
that  the  advantages  of  Nature  ought  always  to  be 
preferred  before  thofe  of  foitune;  and,  that  w e 
fhould  never  feek  from  abroad,  thofe  blefïings 
which  we  can  find  at  home.  1 extend  thefe  maxims 
to  ail  cafés,  without  a fingle  exception.  But  of 
what  a va  il  could  my  moderate  counfels  prove, 
againft  the  illufions  of  an  immenfe  fortune,  and 
and  my  natural  reafon,  againft  the  préjudices  of 
the  world,  and  againft  an  authority  held  facred  by 

Madame  de  la  Tour  ? This  lady  confulted  me  only 
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out  of  politenefs,  for  (lie  no  longer  deliberated  in 
her  own  mind,  after  the  decilïon  of  ber  confeffbr. 
Even  Margaret , who,  in  fpite  of  the  advantages 
which  fhe  thought  her  fon  might  dérivé  from 
Virginia' s fortune,  had  vvarmly  oppofed  her  depar- 
ture,  no  longer  inade  any  objections.  As  for  Paul, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  refolutions  which  might 
be  formed,  and  alarmed  at  the  fecret  converfations 
of  Madame  de  la  Tour  and  her  daughter,  he  aban- 
doned  himfelf  to  a gloomy  fadnefs  : “ Surely,” 
faid  he,  “ they  are  contriving  fome  mifchief 
“ againft  me,  from  the  myftei  ioufnefs  of  their  con- 
“ dudf  toward  me.” 

A report,  meanwhile,  being  foon  circulated  in 
the  ifland,  that  fortune  had  vifited  thefe  folitudes, 
merchantsof  every  defcription  might  be  feen  fcram- 
bling  up  hither  : they  difplayed,  amidft  thefe  poor 
cottages,  the  richeft  (tuffs  of  India;  the  fuperfine 
dimities  of  Goudelour;  the  handkerchiefs  of  Poul- 
licat  and  Mazulipatam,  and  the  muflins  of  Decca, 
plain,  flriped,  embroidered,  and  tranfparent  as  the 
day  ; the  baftas  of  Surat,  fo  beautifully  white,  and 
chintzes  of  ail  colours,  and  of  the  rareft  fort,  with 
a fable  ground  and  green  fprigs.  They  unrolled 
the  magnificent  filks  of  China  ; larnpas  pi'nked  into 
tranfparency  ; fatiny-white  damafks  ; fome  of  a 
meadow-green,  others  of  a dazzling  red  ; rofe-co- 
loured  taffetas,  fatins  in  whole  baies,  Pekins  foft  as 
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wool,  white  and  yellovv  nankeens,  and  even  the 
ftuffs  of  Madagafcar. 

Madame  de  la  Tour  gave  her  daughtcr  permif- 
fion  to  purchafe  whatever  pleafed  her,  carefully  ex- 
amining,  however,  the  quality  of  the  goods  and 
their  prices,  left  the  merchants  fhould  impofe 
npon  her.  Virginia  made  choice  of  what  fhe 
thought  would  be  agreeable  to  her  mother,  to 
Margaret , and  to  Paul.  “ This,”  faid  fhe,  “ will 
“ be  ufeful  for  furniture,  that  for  Domingo  and 
“ Mary In  fhort,  the  bag'of  piaftres  was  ex- 
pended,  before  fhe  thought  of  her  ovvn  wants.  It 
became  necefïary  to  cull  her  portion  out  of  the 
prefents  which  fhe  had  diftributed  among  the 
houfehold. 

Paul,  overwhelmed  with  forrovv,  at  the  fight  of 
thefe  gifts  of  fortune,  which  prefaged  the  depar- 
ture  of  Virginia , came  to  my  houfe,  a few  days 
afterwards  ; he  faid  to  me,  with  a melancholy  air: 
‘c  My  fifter  is  going  to  leave  us;  préparations  are 
“ already  made  for  her  departure.  Corne  over  to 
“ our  habitation,  I entreat  you,  and  make  ufe  of 
“ your  influence  on  the  minds  of  her  mother  and 
“ of  mine.”  I,  accordingly,  yielded  to  his  impor- 
tunity,  though  well  aflured  that  my  reprefentations 
would  be  ineffeétual. 
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If  Virginia  had  appeared  beautiful  to  me,  in  her 
drefs  of  blue  Bengal  cloth,  with  a red  handkerchief 
tied  round  her  head,  how  was  Aie  improved  when 
I faw  her  habited  like  the  ladies  of  this  country  ! 
She  was  drefled  in  white  mullin,  lined  with  rofe- 
coloured  taffeta  : herftays  difplayed  to  grcat  advan- 
tage,  her  élégant  and  majeftic  fhape  ; and  her  beau- 
tiful flaxen  hair,  in  long  double  trefies,  adorned 
her  virgin  head  : her  fine  blue  eyes  had  affumed  a 
caft  of  melancholy,  and  the  agitation  which  her 
heart  endured,  by  ftruggîing  with  a fmothered 
pafîion,  gave  a glowing  tint  to  her  complexion, 
and  tones,  full  of  émotion,  to  hcr  voice.  The  very 
contraft  of  her  élégant  drefs,  which  fhe  feemed  to 
wear  againft  her  will,  rendered  her  languor  ftill 
more  affe&ing.  No  one  could  fee  or  hear  her, 
without  being  moved.  PauF s fadnefs  was  increafed 
by  it.  Margaret , affli&ed  at  lier  fon’s  fituation, 
took  him  apart,  and  thus  addrefled  him  : “ Why, 
“ my  fon,  do  you  feed  yourfelf  with  falfe  hopes, 
“ which  only  ferves  to  render  the  difappointment 
“ of  them  more  bitter  ? It  is  now  time  to  difclofe 
“ to  you  the  fecret  of  your  life,  and  of  my  own. 
“ Mademoifelle  de  la  Tour  is  related,  by  her  mo- 
“ ther’s  fide,  to  a perfon  of  immenfe  wealth,  and 
“ of  high  rank.  As  to  yourfelf,  you  are  only  the 
“ fon  of  a poor  low-born  woman  -,  and,  what  is 
“ ftill  worfe,  you  are  a baftard.5’ 
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The  vvord,  baftard,  greacly  furprized  Paul',  he 
had  never  heard  it  made  ufe  of  before,  and  he 
alked  his  mother  the  meaning  of  it  : fhe  replied, 
“ You  had  no  legitimate  father;  when  I was  a 
“ girl,  love  betrayed  me  into  a folly,  of  which  you 
“ are  the  fruit.  My  frailty  deprived  you  of  the 
“ family  of  your  father,  and  my  repentance  of  that 
“ of  your  mother.  Unfortunate  boy  ! I am  the 
“ only  relation  you  hâve  in  the  World.”  She  con- 
cluded  by  burfting  into  a fiood  of  tears.  Paul, 
folding  her  in  his  arms,  exclaimed  : “ Alas  ! my 
“ mother,  fince  I hâve  no  other  relation  but  you, 
“ I will  love  you  ftill  the  more  : but,  what  a fecret 
“ hâve  you  juft  divulged  to  me  ! I now  plainly 
“ perceive  the  reafon,  why  Mademoifelle  de  la 
“ Tour  has,  for  thefe  two  months,  fhunned  me,  and 
“ which  has,  at  length,  determined  her  to  take 
“ her  departure.  Alas  ! without  doubt,  (lie  de- 
“ fpifes  me  !” 

However,  the  hour  of  fupper  came;  each  of  the 
guefts  took  a place  at  table,  agitated  wit’h  different 
paffions  ; they  ate  ljttle,  and  did  not  utter  a fingle 
iyllable.  Virginia  retired  firft,  and  came  and  feated 
herfelf  on  the  fpot  vvhere  we  now  are  : Paul  foon 
followed,  arid  placed  himfelf  by  her  fde  ; a pro- 
found  tilence  enfued  for  fome  time.  It  was  one  of 
thofe  delightful  nights,  fo  comraon  between  the 
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Tropics,  and  whofe  beauty  baffles  ail  defcription. 
The  moon  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  firma- 
ment, enveloped  with  a cloudy  curtain,  which  was 
gradually  diffipated  by  her  rays.  Her  light  infen- 
fibly  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  mountains  of  the  iiland, 
and  over  their  peaks,  which  glittered  with  a filvery 
verdure.  Not  a breath  of  wind  was  to  be  heard. 
In  the  woods,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vallies,  and  at 
the  tops  of  thefe  rocks,  the  foft  warblings,  and 
gentle  murmurings  of  the  birds,  which  were  ca- 
reffing  each  other  in  their  nefts,  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  night,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  air, 
{foie  on  the  ear.  Ail,  even  to  the  very  infedts, 
were  humming  along  the  grafs  ; the  ftars,  twink- 
ling  in  the  Heavens,  refie&ed  their  trembling 
images  on  the  furface  of  the  Océan.  As  Virginia 
was  furveying,  with  wandering  eyes,  the  vaft  and 
gloomy  horizon,  diftinguilhable  from  the  fhores  of 
the  iiland,  by  the  red  fires  of  the  filhermen,  (lie 

i 

perceived,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  a light  fixed 

to  a large  dark  body  ; it  was  the  lanthorn  on  the 

veflel  in  which  fhe  was  to  embark  for  Europe,  and 
• * 

which,  ready  to  fet  fail,  only  lay  at  anchor  till  the 
breeze  fhould  fpring  up.  At  this  fight,  fhe  was  fo 
deeply  affefted,  that  (lie  turned  her  heaa  afide,  left 
Paul  Ihould  perceive  her  tears. 

Madame  de  la  Pour,  Margaret,  and  I,  were  feated 
a few  paces  from  them,  under  the  Iliade  of  the  ba- 
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nana  trees  ; and,  ovving  to  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night, 
we  diftinâdy  heard  their  converfa-tion,  which  I fhall 
never  forget. 

Paul  faid  to  her  : ‘f  I underftand,  madam,  that 
“ you  are  to  take  your  departure  hence  in  three 
“ days  : hâve  you  no  apprehenfion,  at  the  thought 

“ of  expofing  yourfelf  to  the  dangers  of  the  Sea 

“ the  Sea,  at  which  you  ufed  to  be  fo  terrified.” 
“ It  is  my  duty,  you  know,”  replied  Virginia , 
“ to  obey  the  commands  of  my  relations.”  “ You 
“ are  going,  then,”  faid  Paul , “ to  quit  our  fo- 
“ ciety  for  a female  relation,  who  lives  far  from 

“ hence,  and  whom  you  hâve  never  feen  !” 

*c  Alas!”  returned  Virginia,  “had  1 been  permitted 
“ to  follow  my  own  inclinations,  I Ihould  hâve  re- 
“ mained  here  ail  my  life  long  ; but  my  mother  is 
“ of  a contrary  opinion,  and  my  confeflor  has  told 
“ me  it  is  the  vvill  of  God,  that  I fhould  départ; 
“ that  life  is  a hâte  of  probation... .Alas  ! how  fe- 
“ vere  that  probation  is  !” 

“ How,”  replied  Paul,  “ fo  many  reafons  to  de- 
“ termine  thee  to  leave  us,  and  not  one  to  induce 
“ thee  to  remain  ! Ah  ! of  the  former,  there  is  ftill 

p 

:i  one,  which  you  hâve  notmentioned  : the  attrac- 
‘c  tions  which  wealth  holds  out  are  powerful.  You 
‘s  vvill  foon  find,  in  a world  entirely  new  to  you, 
“ another  perfon  on  whom  to  bcftcvv  the  name  of 
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tc  brother,  by  which  you  now  no  longer  addrefs 
<(  me  : you  will  find  this  brother  among  your 
<c  equals,  and  fuch  as  hâve  riches  and  high  birth, 
« vvhich  I can  never  offer  you.  But,  whither  can 
te  you  go  to  be  more  happy  than  where  you  are  ? On 
t(  what  land  can  you  fet  your  foot,  dearer  to  you 
“ than  that  which  gave  you  being?  Where  can  you 
“ find  a fociety  more  amiable,  than  one  of  which 
“ you  are  entirely  beloved  ? How  can  you  exift 
tc  without  the  careflfes  of  your  mother,  to  which 
“ you  hâve  been  fo  long  accuftomed  ? What  will 
“ become  of  your  mother  herfelf,  already  far  ad* 
“ vanced  in  life,  when  fhe  no  longer  fees  you  by 
“ her  fide,  at  her  table,  in  the  houfe,  and  in  her 
fc  waljts,  where  you  ufed  to  be  her  fupport  ? To 
“ what  a date  will  mine  be  reduced,  who  is  as 
fondly  attached  to  you  as  your  own  ? What  can 
“ I fay  to  give  them  confolation,  when  I fee  them 
“ mourning  your  abfence  ? Cruel  girl!  I fay  no- 
“ thing  of  myfelf  j but,  What  fhall  become  of  me, 
“ when,  in  the  morning,  I no  longer  enjoy  your 
“ company,  and  when  night  cornes  on,  without 
“ bringingus  together  again:  and  when  I fhall  be- 
“ hold  thefe  palm  trees,  planted  at  our  birth,  and 
“ which,  fo  long,  hâve  been  the  witnefies  of  our 
<(  mutual  affeétion.  Ah  ! fince  a new  deftiny  at- 
“ traéts  you  ; fince  you  will  feek  other  countries, 
<c  far  from  the  lpot  where  you  was  born,  and  other 
“ poffeflions  than  thofe  which  the  labour  of  my 
vol.  v.  h “ hands 
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“ hands  has  procured  for  you,  allow  me  to  ac- 
“ company  you  in  your  voyage;  I will  encou- 
rage you  during  thofe  tempefts,  which  caufed 
“ fuch  appréhendons  in  jou  while  on  Ihore.  Thy 
“ head  (hall  repofe  upon  my  bofom  ; I will  clafp 
“ thee  to  my  breaft  ; and,  in  France,  where  thou 
“ art  going,  in  qu'eft  of  fortune  and  of  grearnefs, 
“ I will  follovv  thee  as  thy  ilave  ; in  the  palaces, 
“ where  I fhall  behold  thee  ferved  and  adored,  I 
“ will  rejoice  at  thy  happinefs;  even  then  I (hall 
“ be  rich  enough  to  offer  thee  the  greateft  of  facri- 
“ lices,  by  dyirig  at  thy  feet.” 

His  voice  was  entirely  ftifled  with  fobbing;  we 
prcfently  heard  that  of  Virginia , who  addrefled  him 

in  thefe  words,  frequently  interrupted  by  lighs 

“ It  is  for  thy  fake  that  I go  away for  thee, 

“ whom  1 hâve  feen,  daily,  bowed  down  to 
“ the  ground,  labouring  to  fupport  two  infirna 
,c  fa'milies.  If  I hâve  embraced  this  opportunity 
(C  of  acquiring  wealth.,  it  is  only  to  retrirn,  a 

thoufand  fold,  the  good  which  thou  haft  done 
“ to  us  ail.  Can  there  be  a fortune  worthy  of  thy 
“ friendlhip?  Why  mention  thy  birth  to  me?  Ah! 
<c  were  it  even  poffible  that  another  brother  (liould 
“ be  offered  to  me,  could  I chufe  any  but  thee  ? 
<£  Ch,  Paul  ! Pau!  ! thou  art  far  dearer  to  me  than 
tc  a brother.  What  a ftruggle  hath  it  colt  me  to 
<c  keep  thee  at  a diftance  ? I even  wilhed  thee  to 

“ a mit 
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<5  aflift  me  in  feparating  me  from  myfelf,  till  Hea- 
<<  ven  could  biefs  our  union.  But  now,  I remain  I 
«I  départ!  I live!  I die!  Do  what  thou  wilt 
««•  with  me  : Oh,  irrefolute  girl  that  I am!  I had 
“ fortitude  .to  repel  thy  carefles,  but  thy  forrow 
“ quite  overpowers  me.” 

At  thefe  words,  Paul  took  lier  in  his  arms,  and 
holding  her  clofely  embraced,  exclaimed  with  a 
terrible  voice  : “ 1 am  refolvedto  go  with  her,  nor 
<c  fhall  any  thing  fhake  my  refolution.”  We  im- 
mediately  fiew  toward  him,  and  Madame  de  la 
cTmir  addreffed  him  in  thefe  words:  “ My  fon, 
<c  fliould  you  go  away,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?” 

« 

He  repeated  thefe  words,  fhuddering  : My  fon  î 
my  fon  !....“  Doft  thou,”  cried  he,  “ aét  the  part 
ct  of  a mother,  thou,  who  feparateft  brother  and 
“ fi  fier  ? We  both  were  nouriflied  by  thy  milkj 
cc  we  both  were  nurfed  upon  thy  knees;  from  thee, 
cc  too,  we  learnt  to  love  each  other  ; we  hâve  faid 
“ fo  to  each  other  a thoufand  times  ; yet,  now,  you 
“ are  going  to  remove  her  from  me  ; you  are  not 
<f  only  fending  her  to  Europe,  that  barbarous 
“ country  which  denied  thyfelf  flielter,  but  even  to 
“ thofe  cruel  relations  who  abandoned  you.  You 
“ may  fay  to  me,  You  hâve  no  authority  over  her, 
(i  fhe  is  not  your  fifter.  Yes,  (lie  is  every  thing  to  me, 
“ ni  y riches,  my  family,my  birth,  my  ail;  I know 
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“ no  other  blefling  ; vve  were  brought  up  under 
<c  the  famé  roof,  we  repofed  in  the  famé  cradle,  and 
“ the  famé  grave  fhall  contain  us.  If  fhe  goes, 
“ I am  refolved  to  follow.  The  Governor  wiii 
ct  prevent  me  ! Can  he  prevent  me  from  throwing 
“ myfelf  into  the  Sea?  I will  fvvim  after  her  ; the 
“ Sea  cannot  be  more  fatal  to  me  than  the  dry 
“ land.  As  I cannot  live  near  her,  I lhall,  at 
“ leaft,  hâve  the  fatisfadtion  of  dying  before  her 
“ eyes,  far,  far  from  thee.  Barbarous  mother  ! 
“ pitilefs  woman  ! Oh,  may  that  Océan,  to  the 
<f  périls  of  which  thou  art  going  to  expofe  her, 
“ never  give  her  back  to  thy  arms  ! May  thefe 
‘f  billows  bear  my  body  back  to  thee,  and  cafting 
“ it,  together  with  her’s,  on  this  rocky  Ihore, 
“ caufe  an  eternal  melancholy  to  fettle  on  thee,  by 
“ prefenting  to  thy  view,  the  unhappy  fate  of.  thy 
tc  two  children.” 

At  thefe  words,  I feized  him  in  my  arms,  for  I 
perceived  that  defpair  had  overpowered  his  reafon  ; 
his  eyes  fparkled  ; large  drops  of  fweat  ran  down 
his  inflamed  countenance  ; his  knees  trembled, 
and  I felt  his  heart  beat,  with  redoubled  violence, 
in  his  burning  bofom. 

Virginia , terrified,  faid  to  him:  “Oh,  my  friend, 
« 1 fwear,  by  the  pleafures  of  our  early  âge,  by 
t(  thy  misfortunes  and  my  own,  and  by  ail  that 

“ ever 
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cc  cver  could  unité  two  unfortunate  wretches,  that 

if  I remain  here,  I will  only  live  for  thee  ; and  if 
“ I départ,  I will  one  day  return  to  be  thine.  I 
<*  call  you  to  witnefs,  ail  ye,  who  hâve  watched 
((  over  my  infants  fleps,  you,  who  hâve  the  dif- 
“ pofal  of  my  life,  and  who  now  behold  the  tears 
« which  I (hed  : I fwear  it,  by  high  Heaven, 
“ which  now  hears  me  ; by  that  Océan,  which  I 
<c  am  going  to  brave  : by  the  air  which  I breathe, 
“ and  which,  hitherto,  I hâve  never  polluted 
“ with  a falfehood.” 

In  like  manner  as  the  heat  of  the  Sun  diffolves, 
and  précipitâtes,  an  icy  rock  from  the  fummit  of 
the  Appenines,  fo  did  the  impetuous  rage  of  this 
young  man  fubfide,  at  the  voice  of  the  beloved 
objeét.  His  lofty  head  drooped  down,  and  a tor- 
rent of  tears  gulhed  from  his  eyes.  His  mother, 
mingling  her  own  tears  with  his,  held  him,  locked 
in  her  arms,  without  the  power  of  utterance. 
Madame  de  la  Tour,  quite  diftraéted,  faid  to  me: 

“ I can  contain  myfelf  no  longer  : my  foui  is  torn 
<£  with  contending  pallions.  This  unfortunate 
“ voyage  (hall  not  take  place.  Do,  my  dear 
“ neighbour,  endeavour  to  perfuade  my  fon  to 
cf  accompany  you  homewards  : eight  days  hâve 
“ elapfed,  fince  any  of  us  hâve  enjoyed  a finglc 
“ moment  of  fleep.” 

h 3 
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I,  accordingly,  faid  to  Paul:  “ My  good  friend, 
“ your  fifter  fhall  remain  vvitb  us;  to-morrow,  we 
“ will  mention  the  matter  to  the  Governor  ; mean- 
“ while,  leave  your  family  to  repofe,  and  corne  and 
“ pafs  the  night  at  my  habitation.  It  is  late,  it  is 
midnight  : the  crofs  of  the  South  is  diredly  over 
“ the  horizon.”  « 

t \ 

He  allovved  me  to  conduit  him,  in  filence.  Af- 

» 

ter  a very  reftlefs  night,  he  rofe  at  day-break,  and 
returned  to  his  own  home. 

But,  wherefore  (hould  I continue  the  récital 
of  this  melancholy  ftory  to  you  anÿ  longer  ? There 
is  only  one  agreeable  fide  to  contemplate  in  human 
life.  Like  the  Globe  on  which  we  revolve,  our 
rapid  career  is  only  that  of  a day,  and  part  of  that 
day  cannot  receive  illumination,  till  the  other  be 
involved  in  darknefs. 

tc  Father,”  faid  I to  him,  fC  I muft  entreat  you 
to  finifti  the  account  of  what  you  hâve  begun, 
“ in  a manner  fo  affedling.  Images  of  happinefs 
“ delight  the  fancy,  but  the  récital  of  misfortunes 
“ conveys  inftruftion  to  the  mind.  I am  anxious 
<e  to  learn  what  became  of  the  unfortunate  PaulP 

The  firft  objedt  which  ftruck  Paul,  on  his  return 

to  the  plantation,  was  the  negrefs  Mary , who, 

mounted 
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mounted  on  a rock,  had  her  eyes  ftedfaftly  fixed 
on  themain  Océan.  The  moment  thathe  perceived 
her,  he  exclaimed  : “ Where  is  Virginia  ?”  Mary 
turned  her  head  tovvard  her  young  mafter,  and 
burd  into  tears..  Paul,  in  a delirium,  turned 
round,  and  flew  to  the  port.  He  there  learned, 
that  Virginia  had  embarked  at  day-break,  that  the 
veflel  had  fet  fail  immediately,  and  was  now  no 
longer  in  fight.  He  directed  his  fteps  backi  to  his 
place  of  habitation,  and  walked  up  and  down,  in 
profou  nd  filence. 

Although  this  enclofure  of  rocks  appears  almoft 
perpendicular  behind  us,  thofe  green  flats  which 
fubdivide  their  heights,  are  fo  many  liages,  by 
which  you  arrive,  by  means  of  fome  intricate 
paths,  at  the  foot  of  that  inclining,  and  inaccedîble 
cône  of  rocks,  which  is  called  the  Thumb.  .At 
the  bottom  of  this  rock,  is  an  efplanade,  covered 
with  great  trees,  but  fo  lofty,  and  fo  fteep,  that  they 
appear  like  a large  fpreft  in  the  air,  furrounded  with 
fearful  précipices,  The  clouds,  which  the  fummit  of 
the  Thumb  attratts  continually  around  1 1,  incef- 
fantly  feed  feveral  cafcades  of  water,  which  arc-  prcci- 
pitated  to  fuch  a depth  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
fituated  at  the  back  of  this  mountain,  that  when  you 
are  at  it’s  top,  you  no  longer  hear  the  noife  of  their 
fall.  Frorn  this  place,  a great  part  of  the  ifland  is 
perceptible,  and  the  peaks  ot  feveral  of  it’s  moun- 

H 4 tains: 
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tains;  among  others,  thofe  of  Piterboth,  and  of 
the  Three  Paps,  and  their  vallies,  covered  witli 
forcfts  ; then,  the  open  Sea,  and  the  Itland  of 
Bourbon,  which  is  forty  leagues  to  the  weftward. 
From  this  élévation,  Paul  perceived  the  veflel 
which  bare  away  Virginia.  He  defcried  it  at  more 
than  ten  leagues  diftance,  like  a black  fpeck,  in 
the  middle  of  the  vaft  Océan.  He  fpent  a con- 
lîderable  part  of  the  day  in  contemplating  it,  and, 
though  it  had  a&ually  difappeared  from  his  fight,  he 
fiili  imagined  that  he  perceived  it  ; and  when  he  had 
entirely  loft  it  in  the  thick  vapour  of  the  horizon, 
he  feated  himfelf  in  this  defolate  fpot,  alvvays  agi- 
tated  by  the  winds,  which  blow  incefianrly  on  the 
tops  of  the  paltrutrees,  and  of  the  tatamaques. 
Their  loud  and  hollow  murmurs  refemblethe  deep 
tones  of  an  organ,  and  infpire  a profound  melam 
choly. 

There,  I found  Pau /,  his  head  leaning  againft 
the  rock,  and  his  eyes  rivetted  to  the  ground.  T 
had  been  feeking  him  fince  fun-rife,  and  it  was 
with  much  diffieuhy,  that  I could  prevail  on  him 
to  defeend,  and  re-vifit  his  family.  At  length, 
however,  I brought  him  back  to  his  habitation  ; 
but  the  moment  he  caft  his  eyes  on  Madame  de  la 
Tour,  he  began  to  reproach  her  bitterly,  for  having 
fo  cruelly  deceived  him.  She  informed  us,  that  a 
breeze  having  fprung  up,  about  three  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  and  the  veflel  being  in  full  trim  to  départ,  the 
Governor,  attended  by  his  principal  officers,  and 
the  miffionary,  came,  in  a palanquin,  to  carry  off 
Virginia  ; and,  in  fpite  of  her  txpoftulations,  her 
tears,  and  thofe  of  Margaret,  ail  of  tbem  exclaim- 
ing,  that  it  was  for  their  intereft,  had  hurried  away 
her  daughter,  who  was  almoft  expiring.  “ Alasl” 
exclaimed  Paul , l<  if  I had  only  enjoyed  the  fatis- 
“ faftion  of  bidding  her  farewel,  l fhould  novv  be 
ts  happy.  I would  hâve  faid  to  her;  Virginia , if, 
“ düring  the  time  that  we  hâve  lived  together,  I 
“ hâve  made  ufe  of  any  one  word,  which  may 
“ hâve  given  you  ofFence,  tell  me  that  I hâve  your 

“ forgivenefs,  before  we  part  for  ever.  I would  hâve 

« 

“ faid  ; Since  Fate  has  decreed  an  eternal  fepara- 
“ tion,  adieu,  rny  dear  Virginia,  adieu  ; may  you 
“ live,  far  from  hence,  contented,  and  happy.” 
Perceiving  Madame  de  la  Tour,  and  his  mother,  to 
weep.  “ Go,”  faid  he  to  them,  “ go,  and  feek 
“ fome  other  hand  than  mine  to  vvipe  away  your 
“ tears.”  He  then  haftened  from  them,  fghing 
deeply,  and  wandercd  here  and  there,  through  the 
plant3tiun.  Fie  vvent  over  ail  thofe  places,  which 
had  been  the  moft  favourite  retreats  of  Virginia. 

o 

He  faid  to  her  goats,  and  the  kids,  which  followed 
him,  bleating  : “ What  do  you  afk  of  me?  Alas! 
“ you  will  never  more  fee,  in  my  company,  that 
“É  perfon  whofe  hand  ufed  to  feed  you.”  He  then 
wandered  to  Virginia  s Reft,  and,  at  fight  of  the 

birds, 
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birds,  which  fluttered  around  him,  he  exclaimed  : 
“ Unhappy  fongfters  ! No  longer  will  you  fly  to 
meet  lier,  from  whom  you  received  your  nou- 
ri (liment.  Perceiving  Fidèle  fullowing  the 

fcent,  up  and  down,  and  ranging  around,  he  llgh- 
ed,  and  laid  to  him  : “ Alas  ! thou  wilt  never  find 
“ her  more!”  At  length,he  went,  and  feated  him- 
felf  on  the  rock  where  he  had  fpoken  to  her  the 
evening  before  ; and  at  fight  of  the  Sea,  where  he 
had  perceived  the  veflèl  difappe'ar,  he  vvept  bitterly. 

We  followed  him,  however,  ftep  by  ftep,  fearing 
left  the  agitation  of  his  mind  fhould  take  fome  fa- 
tal turn.  His  mother,  and  Madame  de  la  Tour , 
entreated  him,  by  the  moft  tender  appellations, 
not  to  aggravate  their  afflidtion,  by  his  defpair. 
At  length,  the  latter  calmed  him,  in  fome  degree, 
by  lavidiing  upon  him  the  names  which  were  moft 
calculated  to  revive  his  hopes.  She  called  him  her 
fon,  her  dear  fon,  her  fon-in-law,  the  oniy  perfon 
on  whom  (lie  intended  to  beftovv  her  daughter. 
She,  at  length,  perfuaded  him  to  return  to  the 
houfe,  and  take  fome  nourifhment.  He  feated 
himfelf  at  table,  with  us,  near  the  fpot  where  the 
companion  of  his  infancy  ufed  to  place  herfelf; 
and,  as  if  (lie  had  ftill  occupied  it,  he  addrefièd 
himfelf  to  her,  and  tendered  tliat  food,  which  he 
knew  was  moft  agreeable  to  her  ; but,  perceiving 
his  err.or,  he  burft  into  tears.  For  fome  days  fol- 
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lowinsr,  lie  colleCted  every  thing,  which  fhe  was 
accuftomed  to  keep,  for  her  particular  ufe  ; thé  laft 
nofegay  which  Aie  had  worn,  and  a cup  made  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  out  of  which  fhe  ufuallÿ  drank  ; 
and,  as  if  thefe  reliques  of  his  friend  had  been  the 
moft  précious  treafures  in  the  World,  he  kilî'ed 
them,  and  put  them  in  his  bofom.  The  am ber- 
gris  does  not  fhed  fo  fweet  a -perfume,  as  thofe 
things  which  hâve  been  touched  by  a beloved  ob- 
jedt.  But  Paul,  at  length,  perceiving  that  his  de- 
jeCtion  only  augmented  that  of  his  mother,  and  of 
Madame  de  la  Pour,  and  likewife  obfervine,  that 
the  neceffities  of  the  family  çalled  for  continuai 
labour,  he  began  with  Domingo' s help,  to  repair  the 
garden. 

In  a fhott  time,  this  young  man,  before,  as  in- 
different as  a Creole  about  what  was  paffing  in  the 
World,  entreated  me  to  teach  him  to  read  and  to 
write,  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  up  a corre- 
fpondence  with  Virginia.  He,  afterwards,  feemed 
eager  to  be  inftru&ed  in  geography,  in  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  country  whither  lhe  was  fteer- 
ing,  and  in  hiftory,  that  he  might  learn,  what  were 
the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  lhe  was 
going  to  live.  Thus  did  he  attain  to  perfection  in 
agriculture,  and  in  the  art  of  difpofing  in  order, 
the  moft  irregular  fpot  of  ground,  merely  by  the 
fentiment  of  love.  Doubtlefs,  it  is  to  the  delights 

of 
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of  this  ardent,  and  reftlefs  paflîon,  that  men  mult 
afcribe  the  origin  of  the  generality  of  arts  and 
fciences  ; and,  it  is  from  it’s  privations,  that  the 
philofophy  dérivés  it’s  birth,  which  teaches  us  to 
confole  ourfelves  for  every  lofs.  Thus,  Nature, 
having  made  love  the  bond  of  union  to  ail  created 
beings,  has  rendered  it  the  grand  moving  principle 
of  Society,  and  the  principal  fource  of  our  illumi- 
nations, and  of  our  pleafures. 

Paul  did  not  greatly  relifh  the  ftudy  of  geo- 
graphy,  which,  inftead  of  unfolding  the  nature  of 
each  country,  only  prefents  it’s  political  divifions. 
Hiftory,  and  efpecially  modem  hiftory,  did  not  in- 
tereft  him  much  more.  It  only  prefented  to  his 
mind,  general  and  periodical  misfortunes,  the  rea- 
fon  of  which,  it  was  imposable  for  him  to  pene- 
trate  ; wars  without  a caufe,  and  with  no  objed  in 
view;  contemptible  intrigues  ; nations,  deftitute  of 
charader,  and  fovereigns  without  a principle  of 
humanity.  He  even  preferred,  to  fuch  reading, 
that  of  romance,  which,  having  only  in  view,  the 
feelings,  and  the  interefts  of  Man,  fometimes  dif- 
played  fituations  fimilar  to  his  own.  Accordingly, 
no  book  delighted  him  fo  much  as  Telemacbus , 
frpm  the  pidures  which  it  delineates  of  a country 
life,  and  of  the  pafîîons,  which  are  natural  to  the 
human  hearr.  He  read  to  his  mother,  and  to 
Madame  de  la  Tour,  thofe  paffages  which  afleded 

him 
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him  the  moft  : at  times,  mournful  recollerions 
ftriking  his  mind,  he  loft  the  power  of  utterance, 
and  tears  gulhed  from  his  eyes.  He  thought  he 
could  trace  the  dignity  and  the  wifdom  of  Antiope , 
together  with  the  misfortunes  and  the  tendernefs 
of  Eucharis , in  his  beloved  Virginia.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  quite  fhocked  atreading  our  fafliion- 
able  romances,  fo  full  of  licentious  maxims  and 
manners  ; and  when  he  underftood  that  thefe  ro- 
mances difplayed  a real  piéture  of  European  na- 
tions, he  feared,  and  not  without  reafon,  that  Vir- 
ginia might  be  there  corrupted,  and  caft  him  from 
her  remembrance. 

I 

In  truth,  near  two  years  had  elapfed,  before 
Madame  de  la  Tour  heard  any  intelligence  of  her 
aunt,  or  of  lier  daughter  : (he  had  only  been  in- 
formed,  by  the  report  of  a ftranger,  that  the  latter 
had  arrived,  fafely,  in  France.  At  length,  how- 
ever,  fhe  received,  by  a veflel  on  her  way  to  India, 
a pacquet,  together  with  a letter,  in  Virginia' s own 
hand-writing  ; and,  notwithftanding  the  circum- 
fpeftion  of  her  amiable  and  gentle  daughter,  flic 
apprehended  her  to  be  very  unhappy.  This  letter 
fo  well  depidted  her  (ituation,  and  her  characfter, 
that  I hâve  retained  it  in  my  memory,  al  moft  word 
for  word  : 

My 
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cf  My  dear  and  much-loved  Mother , 

“ I hâve  already  written  to  you  feveral  Ietters, 
t£  in  my  own  hand  ; but,  as  I bave  received  no  an- 
“dfwer,  I muft  fufpeft  thatthey  hâve  never  reached 
“ you.  1 hope  this  will  be  more  fortunate,  both 
“ from  the  précaution  which  1 hâve  taken,  to  fend 
££  you  news  of  myfelf,  and  to  receive  your’s  in 
“ return. 

“ Many  tears  hâve  I (lied  fince  our  feparation, 
t£  I,  who  fcarcely  ever  before  wept,  except  at  the 
“ misfortunes  of  another  ! On  my  arrivai,  my 
££  grand-aunt  was  much  furprized,  when,  on  quef- 
“ tioning  me  concerning  my  attainments,  I in- 
<c  formed  her,  that  I could  neitlier  read  nor  write. 
“ She  afked  mewhat  I had  been  doing,  then,  fince 
“ I came  into  the  World  ; and  when  ( told  her,  that 
<c  my  whole  ftudy  had  been  the  care  of  a family,  and 
“ obedience  to  you,  fhe  replied,  that  1 had  receiv- 
iC  ed  the  éducation  of  a menial  iervant.  The  day 
<{  following,  (lie  placed  me,  asaboarder,  in  a large' 
<£  convent,  near  Paris,  vvhere  1 had  mafters  of  every 
££  defcription  : among  other  things,  they  inltruded 
££  me  in  hiftory,  in  geography,  in  grammar,  in 
££  mathematics,  and  in  horfemanfhip  ; but  my  in- 
“ clination  for  ail  thefe  lciences  was  fo  faint,  tliat  I 

“ ptofited 
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cc  profited  very  little  by  the  leffons  of  thofe  gentle- 
“ men.  I feel  that  I am  a pool'  créature,  and  of 
“ little  fpirit,  as  they  interpret  the  word  here.  My 
“ aunt’s  kindnefs,  however,  does  not  diminifh  : 
<f  fhe  is  continually  giving  me  new  drefîes,  ac- 
“ cording  to  the  feafon  : I hâve  tvvo  women  to 
“ attend  me,  who  are  habited  as  elegantly  as  ladies 
“ of  quality.  She  has,  likewife,  made  me  aflufne 
(i  the  title  of  Countefs,  but  has  cbliged  me  to  relin- 
“ quifli  the  name  of  La  Tour,  which  was  as  dear 
“ to  me  as  to  yourfelf,  from  the  troubles  which, 
‘c  you  hâve  told  me,  my  poor  father  underwent, 
“ to  obtain  -you  in  marriage.  She  has  fubftituted 
your  family  name  in  it’s  place,  which  I likewife 
u efteem,  becaufe  it  was  your’s,  when  a girl.  As 
<c  lhe  has  raifed  me  to  a fituation  fo  exalted,  I en- 
“ treated  her  to  fend  you  fome  fùpply  : How  can 
*c  I repeat  her  anfvver  ? You,  however,  hâve  al- 
tc  ways  commanded  me  to  fpeak  the  truth  ; this, 
“ then,  was  her  reply,  that  a fmall  matter  would 
“ be  of  no  ufe  to  you  ,*  and,  that,  in  the  fimple 
<f  ftyle  of  life  which  you  lead,  a great  deal  would 
“ only  embarrafs  you. 

‘c  At  firft,  I attempted  to  communicate'  to  you 
tidings  of  my  fituation,  by  the  hand  of  another,  as 
“ 1 was  incapable  of  writing  myfelf  ; but,  not  being 
able  to  find,  fince  my  arrivai  hcre,  a fingle  per- 
fon,  on  whoie  fidehty  I could  rely,  I applied  my- 

« felf 
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“ felf,  night  and  day,  to  the  means  of  learning 
“ hovv  to  read  and  write  ; and,  by  the  affiftance  of 
“ Heaven,  I accomplifhed  this  in  a very  little 
“ tîme.  I entrufted  the  ladies  vvho  attend  me, 

“ with  the  difpatch  of  my  former  letters,  but  I 
<c  hâve  reafon  to  fufpe«fl,  that  they  delivered  them 
“ to  my  grand-aunt.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  I 
<c  hâve  had  recourfe  to  one  of  my  friends,  vvho  is 
“ a fellow-boarder  ; and,  under  her  addrefs,  which 
“ I hâve  fubjoined,  I muft  beg  you  to  convey  an 
t(  anfwer.  My  grand-aunt  has  prohibited  ail  fo- 
“ reign  correfpondence,  which  might,  as  (he  al- 
“ leges,  oppofe  infurmountable  obftacles  to  the 
“ fplendid  views,  which  lhe  entertains  with  regard 
“ to  me.  The  only  perfon,  befide  herfelf,  who 
« vifits  me  at  the  grate,  is  an  old  nobleman  of  her 
“ acquaintance,  who,  lhe  informs  me,  has  taken 

a great  liking  to  my  perfon.  To  fay  truth,  I 
“ hâve  not  the  leaft  for  him,  even  were  it  poffible 
“ I Ihould  conceive  a partiality  for  any  one  what- 
<c  ever. 

« 

“ 1 live  in  the  midft  of  gaudy  wealth,  and  hâve 
“ not  the  difpofal  of  a fingle  farthing.  They  tell 
“ me,  that  if  I had  the  command  of  monev,  it 
“ might  lead  to  dangerous  confequences.  My 
“ very  gowns  are  the  property  of  my  waiting- 
“ women,  who  are  difputing  which  lhall  hâve 

“ them,  even  before  1 hâve  left  them  off  myfelf. 

“ In 
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“In  the  very  bofom  of  riches,  I am  much  poorer 
“ than  when  I was  with  you,  for  I hâve  nothing 
“ to  give  avvay.  When  I found  that  the  many 
“ magnificent  accomplifhments  which  I was  def- 
“ tincd  to  acquire,  were  not  to  procure  me  the 
“ power  of  doing  the  fmalleft:  good,  I had  recourfe 
“ to  my  needle,  in  the  ufe  of  which,  by  good  for- 
“ tune,  you  had  inftruéted  me.  I,  accordingly, 
<c  fend  you  fome  pairs  of  ftockings,  of  my  own 
“ manufacture,  for  yourfelf,  and  my  marna  Mar- 
“ garet  ; a cap  for  Domingo , and  one  of  my  red 
“ handkerchiefs  for  Mary  : I enclofe  you,  like- 
“ wife,  in  this  pacquet,  the  kernels  of  the  fruits  of 
“ which  our  deferts  are  compofed,  together  with 
“ the  feeds  of  ail  kinds  of  trees,  which  I gathered, 
“ during  my  hours  of  récréation,  in  the  garden  of 
“ the  convent.  To  thefe  I alfo  add,  the  feeds  of 
“ the  violet,  the  daify,  the  butter-flower,  the  poppy, 
“ the  blue-bottle,  and  the  fcabious,  which  I hâve 
“ picked  up  in  the  fields.  In  the  meadows  of  this 
“ country,  the  flowers  are  far  more  beautiful  than 
“ in  ours,  but  no  one  pays  any  regard  to  them.  I 
“ am  very  well  aflured,  that  you,  and  my  marna 
“ Margaret , will  be  much  better  pleafed  with  this 
“ bag  of  feeds,  than  with  the  bag  of  piaftres, 
“ which  was  the  caufe  of  our  feparation,  and  of 
tc  the  tears  which  I hâve  fince  died.  I fhall  feel  the 
“ greateft  pleafure,  if,  one  day,  you  hâve  the  fa- 
V0L*  v'  1 “ tisfaClion, 
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“ tisfadion  of  feeing  apple-trees  growing  befide  our 
te  bananas,  and  beechnrees  mixing  their  foliage 
<c  with  that  of  the  cocoas  : yon  will  fancy  your- 
“ felf  in  Normandy  again,  vvhich  you  ftill  love  fo 
“ much. 

“ You  enjoin  me  to  communicate  to  you  my 
“ joy,  and  myforrows:  joy,  I can  never  expérience 
“ when  at  a diftance  from  you  ; and,  as  for  my 
“ forrows,  I foothe  them  by  refleding,  that  I am 
“ in  a fituation  where  you  thought  proper  to  place 
“ me,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  My 
“ mofl  cruel  mortification  is,  that  not  a fingle  per- 
“ fon  here  mentions  your  name  to  me,  and,  that 
ie  I am  not  allowed  to  talk  of  you  to  any  one.  My 
“ waiting  vyomen,  or  rather  thofe  of  my  grand- 
“ aunt,  for  they  are  her’s  more  than  mine,  tell  me, 
“ when  I attempt  to  converfe  about  thofe  objeds 
“ which  are  fo  dear  to  me  : Madam,  remember 
“ that  you  are  now  a Frenchwoman,  and,  that  you 
sc  muft  forget  the  country  of  favages.  Ah!  I fhall 
ct  fooner  forget  myfelf,  than  forget  the  place  where 
“ I was  born,  and  where  you  ftill  live  ! It  is  the 
sc  country  where  I am,  which,  to  me,  is  the  coun- 
<c  try  of  favages,  for  I live  ulone,  without  a fingle 
“ perfon  to  whom  I can  communicate  that  love 
“ for  you,  which  I fhall  carry  with  me  to  the 
“ grave. 


“ Dear 
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<«  Dear  and  much-loved  mother,  I îemain  your 

“ obedient  and  affeftionate  daughter, 

tc  Virginia  de  la  Tour. 

i 

<f  I recommend  to  your  kindeft  regards,  R/Iary 
t(  and  Domingo,  who  took  fuoh  care  of  my  infancy . 
“ ftroke  Fidèle  for  me,  who  found  me  again  when 
« 1 was  loft  in  the  woods/’ 

Paul  was  much  furprized  that  Virginia  had  not 
made  the  leaft  mention  of  him  ; lhe,  who  had  not 
even  forgotten  the  houfe-dog  : he  was  entirely  ig- 
norant, that,  be  the  letter  of  a female  as  long  as  it 
may,  the  fondeft  idea  always  cornes  in  laft. 

» * 

In  a poftfcript,  Virginia  particularly  recom- 
mended  to  Paul , two  kinds  of  feeds,  thofe  of  the 
violet  and  of  the  fcabious.  She  gave  him  fome  in- 
formation refpefting  the  charadters  of  thefe  plants, 
and  about  the  places  in  which  it  was  moft  proper 
to  fow  them.  The  violet,  lhe  told  him,  produced 
a fmall  flower,  of  a deep  purple  hue,  which.de- 
lights  to  hide  itfelf  under  the  bufhes,  but  is  foon 
difcovered  by  it’s  delicious  perfume.  She  defired 
him  to  plant  it  on  the  brink  of  the  fountain,  at  the 
foot  of  her  cocoa-tree.  “ The  fcabious,”  added 
(he,  “ bears  a pretty  flower  of  a pale  blue,  and  it’s 
“ bottom  is  black,  interfperfed  with  white  fpots. 
“ One  would  think  it  to  be  in  mourning  : it  is, 

i a likewife, 
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“ likewife,  for  this  very  reafon,  called  the  widow’s 
tc  flower.  It  flourifhes  beft  in  places  rugged,  and 
“ agitated  by  the  winds.”  She  requefted  him  to 
fow  it  on  the  rock,  where  (lie  had  talked  with  him, 
by  night,  for  the  laft  finie,  and  to  give  that  rock, 
for  her  fake,  the  name  of  Rock-Farewel. 

She  had  inclofed  thefe  feeds,  in  a little  purfe, 
the  embroidery  of  which  vvas  very  fimple,  but 
which  appeared  ineftimable  to  Paul , when  he  per- 
ceived  a P and  a V interwoven  in  it,  and  formed 
of  hair,  which  he  knew,  by  it’s  beauty,  to  be  that 
of  Virginia. 

% 

The  letter  of  this  fenfible  and  virtuous  young 
lady,  drew  tears  from  the  whole  family.  Her  mo- 
ther  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  fociety,  de- 
firing  her  either  to  remain,  or  return,  as  (lie  thought 
beft,  but  ahuri ng  her,  that  they  had  ail  loft  the 
greateft  portion  of  their  happinels  fmce  her  depar- 
ture,  and  that,  for  herfelf  in  particular,  fhe  vvas 
quite  inconfolable. 

Paul  wrote  her  a very  long  letter,  in  which,  he 
aflured  her,  that  he  would  render  the  garden  wor- 
thy  to  receive  her  ; and,  in  like  manner  as  (lie  had 
interwoven  their  names  in  her  purfe,  fo  would  he 
mingle  the  plants  of  Europe  with  thofe  of  Africa. 
He  fent  her  fonte  of  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-trees  of 

her 
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her  fountain,  now  arrived  to  perfeél  maturity.  He 
added,  that  he  would  not  fend  her  any  of  the  other 
feeds  of  the  iüand,  in  order  that  the  defire  of  feeing 
it’s  productions  once  more,  might  détermine  her 
to  return  thither  immediately.  He  importuned  her 
to  do  this  without  delay,  and  thus  gratify  the  ar- 
dent wifhes  of  their  family,  and  his  own  more  par- 
ticularly,  as,  henceforward,  he  could  tafte  no  joy 
at  a diftance  from  her. 

Paul  pianted,  with  the  greateft  care,  thefe  Euro- 
pean  grains,  and  above  ail,  thofe  of  the  violet  and 
of  the  fcabious,  the  flowers  of  which  feemed  to 
hâve  fome  analogy  with  the  charaCter  and  the  fitu- 
tion  of  Virginia , who  had  fo  particularly  recom- 
mended  them  to  hitn  : but  whether  they  had  been 
corrupted  on  their  paffage,  or  whether,  which  is 
more  probable,  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Africa 
was  not  favourable  to  them,  only  a very  fmall 
number  of  them  fprung,  and  even  thefe  never  at- 
tained  to  a ftate  of  perfection. 

. ♦ 

Envy,  meanwhile,  which  frequently  even  out- 
runs  the  happinefs  of  man,  efpecially  in  the  French 
Colonies,  foon  circulated  reports  ail  over  the 
ifland,  which  gave  Paul  the  greateft  uneafinefs. 
The  people  belonging  to  the  veffel  which  had 
brought  Virginia  s letter,  afferted,  that  (lie  was  on 
the  point  of  marriage  ; they  went  fo  far  as  to  name 

i 3 the 
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the  nobleman  who  was  to  obtain  lier  hand  ; nay,. 
fomc  even  declared,  that  the  affair  was  over,  and 
that  they  had  been  witnefles  of  it.  Paul,  at  firft, 
defpifed  thefe  rumors,  conveyed  by  a trading- 
veffel,  vvhich  often  brings  falfe  reports  from  the 
places  vvhich  it  touches  at  on  it’s  paflage  : but,  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  from  a per- 
fidious  pity,  officioufly  interpofed  to  condole  with 
him  on  this  event,  he  began  to  give  fome  crédit  to 
it.  Belide,  in  fome  of  the  romances  vvhich  he  had 
read,  he  faw  treachery  treated  with  pleafantry,  and, 
as  he  knew  that  thefe  books  exhibited  a faithful 
pidture  of  the  manners  of  Europe,  he  was  appre- 
henfive  that  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  la  Tour 
might  hâve  become  corrupted,  and  hâve  forgotten 
her  earlier  engagements.  The  light  which  he  had  ac- 
quired,  made  him  anticipate  mifery,  and,  vvhat  gave 
a finifh  to  his  fufpicions  was,  that  feveral  European 
veffels  had  arrived  within  the  year,  without  bring- 
ing  any  news  whatever  of  Virginia. 

i 

That  unfortunate  young  man,  abandoned  to  ail 
the  agitations  of  a heart  in  love,  came  frequently 
to  fee  me,  in  order  to  confirm,  or  to  diiïipate,  his 
uneafinefs,  by  my  expérience  of  the  World. 

I live,  as  I hâve  told  you,  about  a league  and  a 
half  from  hence,  on  the  bank  of  a fmall  river, 
which  flows  by  Long  Mountain.  There,  I pafs 

my 
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my  life,  in  folitude,  without  a wife,  without  chil- 
dren,  and  without  flaves. 

Nexc  to  the  rare  feliçity  of  finding  a female 
partner  perfe&ly  fuited  to  a man,  the  leaft  unhappy 
iituation  in  life  is  that  of  living  alone.  Every  one 
who  has  had  much  reafon  to  complain  of  Man- 
kind,  feeks  for  folitude.  Nay,  it  is  very  remark- 
able,  that  ail  Nations,  rendered  miferable  by  their 
opinions,  their  manners,  or  by  their  governments, 
hâve  produced  numerous  claftes  of  citizens,  en- 
tirely  devoted  to  folitude  and  to  celibacy.  Such 
were  the  Egyptians  in  their  décliné,  and  the  Greeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire  ; and  fuch  are,  in  our  own 
days,  the  Indians,  the  Chinefe,  the  modéra  Greeks, 
the  Italians,  and  the  greateft  part  of  theeaftern  and 
fouthern  Nations  of  Europe.  Solitude,  in  fome 
degree,  brings  Man  back  to  his  natural  ftate  of 
happinefs,  by  removing  the  misfortunes  of  focial 
life.  In  the  midft  of  our  focieties,  torn  afunder 
by  fo  many  préjudices,  the  foui  is  in  a ftate  of  per- 
pétuai agitation;  it  is  continually  revolving,  within 
itfelf,  a thoufand  turbulent  and  contradidtory  opi- 
nions, by  which  the  members  of  an  ambitious  and 
miferable  fociety  are  aiming  at  mutual  fubje&ion  ; 
but,  in  folitude,  it  lays  afide  thofe  extraneous  illi> 
fions  which  difturb  it,  and  refumes  the  fimple  fen- 
timent  of  itfelf,  of  Nature,  and  of  it’s  Author. 

i 4 Thus, 
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Thus,  the  muddy  water  of  a torrent,  which  lays 
wafte  the  country,  fpreading  itfelf  into  fome  little 
bafon,  remotc  from  it's  current,  links  the  miry  par- 
ticles  to  the  bottom  of  it’s  bed,  recovers  it’s  former 
limpidnefs,  and,  having  again  become  tranfparent, 
refleds,  with  it’s  own  banks,  the  verdure  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  light  of  the  Heavens. 

Solitude  redores  the  harmony  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  foui.  It  is  among  folitary  clafles 
of  people,  that  we  find  perfons  who  live  to  the 
greateft  âge,  as  among  the  Bramins  of  India.  In 
fhort,  I believe  it  fo  neceffary  to  happinefs,  even 
in  the  commerce  of  the  World,  that  I conceive  it 
impoffible  to  tafte  a durable  pleafure  in  it,  be  the 
fentiment  what  it  may,  or,  to  regulate  our  condud 
by  any  eftablifhed  principle,  unlefs  we  form  an  in- 
ternai folitude,  from  which  our  own  opinion  fel- 
dom  takes  it’s  departure,  and  into  which,  that  of 
another  never  enters.  I do  not,  however,  mean 
to  affert,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  live  entirely 
alone,  for,  by  his  necelfities,  he  is  united  to  the 
whole  human  race  ; he,  for  that  reafon,  owes  his 
labour  to  Mankind,  but  he  owes  himfelf,  likewife, 
to  the  reft  of  Nature.  As  God  lias  given  to  each 
of  us,  organs  exadly  fuited  to  the  éléments  of  the 
Globe  on  which  we  live,  feet  to  the  foil,  lungs  to 
the  air,  eyes  to  the  light,  without  the  power  of  in- 

terchanging 
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terchangmg  the  ufe  of  thefe  fenfcs,  Ele,  wlio  îs  the 
author  oflife,  has  referved  for  himfelfx  alone,  the 
heart,  which  is  it’s  principal  organ, 

♦ 

I pafs  my  days,  then,  remote  from  men,  whom 
I hâve  wilhed  to  ferve,  and  who  hâve  repaid  me 
with  perfecution.  After  having  travelled  over  a 
great  parc  of  Europe,  and  feveral  régions  of  Ame- 
rica, and  of  Africa,  I am  now  fetcled  in  this  illand, 
fo  poorly  inhabited,  feduced  by  the  mildnefs  of  the 
air,  and  by  it’s  enchanting  folitudes.  A cottage, 
which  I hâve  built  in  the  foreft,  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  a little  field,  cleared  for  cultivation  by  my 
ovvn  hands,  and  a river  which  fîows  before  my 
door,  are  fully  adéquate  to  ail  my  wants,  and  ail 
my  pleafures.  I add  to  thefe  enjoyments,  a few 
good  books,  which  teach  me  to  become  better  : 
they  even  make  the  World,  which  1 hâve  quitted, 
ftill  contribute  to  my  happinefs,  by  prefenting  me 
with  piblures  of  thofe  pallions  which  render  it’s 
inhabitants  fo  miferable  ; and,  by  the  comparifon 
which  I make  between  their  condition  and  my 
own,  they  procure  for  me  a négative  felicity. 
Like  a man  faved  from  fhipwreck,  feated  on  a 
rock,  I contemplate,  in  my  folitude,  the  ftorms 
which  are  raging  in  the  reft  of  the  World;  nay, 
my  tranquillity  is  increafed  by  the  fury  of  the  dif- 
tant  tempeft.  Since  men  ftand  no  longer  in  my 
way,  and  fince  1 am  no  longer  in  theirs,  1 hâve 

ceafed 
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ceafed  to  hâte,  and  now  I pity  them.  If  I meet 
with  any  unfortunate  wretch,  I try  to  afTîft  him  by 
my  counfels  : as  one,  paffing  along  the  brink  of  a 
torrent,  ftretches  out  his  hand  to  an  unhappy  crea- 
. ture  drowning  in  it.  I,  however,  hâve  found  in-‘ 
nocence  alone  attentive  to  my  voice.  Nature,  to 
no  purpofe,  allures  to  herfelf  the  reft  of  mankind  ; 
each  one  forms,  in  his  mind,  an  image  of  her, 
which  he  invefts  with  his  own  pallions.  He  pur- 
fues,  through  the  whole  of  life,  the  vain  phantom 
which  ftill  mifleads  him  ; and  he  then  complains 
to  Heaven  of  the  illufion  which  he  had  pra&ifed 
upon  himfelf.  Amongft  a great  number  of  unfor- 
tunate wretches,  whom  I hâve  fometimes  endea- 
voured  to  bring  back  to  Nature,  I hâve  not  found 
a fingle  one  who  was  not  intoxicated  with  his  own 
miferies.  They  liftened  to  me,  at  firft,  with  at- 
tention, in  hopes  that  I was  going  to  affift  them  in 
acquiring  either  glory  or  fortune,  but  perceiving, 
that  I only  meant  to  teach  them  to  do  without 
thefe  things,  they  looked  upon  me  myfelf  as  a mi- 
ferable  wretch,  becaufe  1 did  not  purfue  their 
wretched  felicity  : they  condemned  the  folitary 
ffcy le  of  life  which  I led,  pretended  that  they  alone 
were  ufeful  to  Mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
me  into  their  vortex.  But,  though  my  heart  is 
open  to  ail  the  World,  my  opinions  are  biafled  by 
no  one.  I frequently  find  enough  within  my  own 
breaft  to  make  me  ferve  as  a leflon  to  myfelf.  In 

my 
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my  prefent  calm,  I make  a fécond  paflage  through 
the  agitations  of  my  own  pafl  life,  which  I once 
prized  fo  highly  ; the  protections,  the  fortune,  the 
réputation,  the  pleafures,  and  the  opinions,  which 
maintain  a confiant  confliCt,  ail  the  Woild  over. 
I compare  thole  fucceffive  tribes  of  Men,  whom  I 
hâve  feen  contending  with  fo  much  fury,  about 
mere  chimeras,  and  who  are  now  no  more,  to  the 
little  waves  of  my  rivulet,  which,  foaming,  dafli 
themfelves  againft  the  rocks  of  it’s  bed,  and  then 
difappear,  never  more  to  return.  For  my  own 
part,  I quietly  commit  myfelf  to  the  river  of  time, 
to  be  borne  down  toward  the  océan  of  futurity, 
which  is  circumfcribed  with  no  fhores,  and,  by 
contemplating  the  aCtual  harmonies  of  Nature,  I 
raife  myfelf  toward  it’s  Author,  and  thus  confole 
myfelf,  with  the  expeClation  of  a deftiny  more 
happy,  in  the  World  to  corne. 

Although  the  multiplicity  of  objeCls,  which, 
from  this  élévation,  now  ftrike  our  view,  are  not 
perceptible  from  my  hermitage,  which  is  fituated 
in  the  centre  of  a foreft,  flill  the  harmonies  of  that 
fpot  are  very  interefting,  efpecially  for  a man,  who, 
like  me,  prefers  retiring  into  himfelf,  to  ranging 
abroad.  The  river  which  flows  before  my  door, 
paffes  in  a ftraight  line,  acrofs  the  woods,  fo  that 
my  eye  is  flruck  with  a long  canal,  overfhadowed 

with 
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with  trees  of  variegated  foliage  ; tatamaques,  the 
ebony-tree,  and  what  is  here  called  apple-wood, 
olive-wood,  and  the  cinnamon  ; graves  of  palm- 
trees,  here  and  there,  raife  their  long  and  naked 
columns,  more  than  a hundred  feet  high  ; on  their 
tops  clufters  of  palms  grow,  while  they  appear 
like  one  foreft  piled  above  another.  There  are, 
likewife,  lianes  of  different  coloured  leaves,  and 
which,  fhooting  their  branches  from  one  tree  to 
another,  form,  here,  arcades  of  flowers,  and  there, 
long  fefloons  of  verdure.  Aromatic  odours  iffue 
from  mofl  of  thefe  trees,  and  their  perfumes  attach 

N 

themfelves  fo  ftrongly  to  the  very  clothes,  that  the 
fmell  adhères  to  a perfon  who  has  croffed  the  foreft, 
for  feveral  hours  afterwards.  In  the  feafon,  when 
their  flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  you  would  think 
them  half  covered  with  fnow.  At  the  end  of  Som- 
mer, feveral  kinds  of  foreign  birds  corne,  by  an  un- 
accountable  inftind,  from  unknown  régions,  be- 
yond  the  boundlefs  Océan,  to  pick  up  the  feeds  of 
the  vegetables  which  this  ifland  produces,  and  op- 
pofe  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  to  the  verdure 
of  the  trees,  embrowned  by  the  Sun.  Among 
others,  different  kinds  of  parroquets,  and  blue  pi- 
geons, which  are  here  called  the  pigeons  of  Hol- 
land. Monkeys,  the  domefticated  inhabitants  of 
thefe  forefts,  amufe  themfelves  among  the  dufky 
branches,  from  which  they  detach  themfelves  by 

their 
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their  gray  and  greenifh  haïr,  with  their  faces  en- 
tirely  black  j fome  fufpend  themfelves  by  the  tail, 
balancing  themfelves  .in  the  air  ; others  leap  froni 
branch  to  branch,  carrying  their  young  ones  in 
their  arms.  Never  lias  the  murderous  fufil  fcared 
thefe  peaceful  children  of  Nature.  Here,  nothing 
is  heard  but  founds  of  joy,  the  unknown  warblings 
and  the  chirping  of  fome  fouthern  birds,  whicli 
repeat  the  échos  of  thefe  forefts  from  afar.  The 
river,  which  flows  bubbling  over  a rocky  bed, 
through  the  trees,  refle6ts,  here  and  there,  in  it’s 
limpid  ftream,  their  venerable  maffes  of  verdure 
and  of  fhade,  as  well  as  the  gambols  of  the  happy 
inhabitants  : about  a thoufand  paces  from  hence, 
it  précipitâtes  itfelf  down  different  (tories  of  the 
rock,  and  forms,  in  it’s  fall,  a fmooth  fheet  of 
water,  as  clear  as  cryftal,  which  rolling  down, 
breaks  itfelf  anftdft  billows  of  foam.  A thoufand 
confufed  noifes  proceed  from  thefe  tumultuous 
waters,  and  when  difperled  by  the  winds  of  the 
foreft,  they  fometimes  fly  to  a diftance,  and  fome- 
times  they  rufh  on  the  ear,  ail  at  once,  and  pro- 
duce a flunning  found,  like  that  of  the  bells  of  a 
cathédral.  The  air,  continually  refrefhed  by  the 
motion  of  this  ftream,  keeps  up,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  notwithftanding  the  burning  heats  of 
Summer.  a verdure,  and  a coolnefs,  which  is  Tel  - 
dom  found  in  this  ifland , even  on  the  mountain 
tops. 


At 
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At  fome  diftance  from  thence,  there  is  a rock, 
remote  enough  from  the  cafcade,  to  prevent  your 
being  deafened  with  the  noife  of  it’s  waters,  and 
yet  fufficiently  near  for  you  to  enjoy  the  fight  of 
their  fall,  their  frefhnefs,  and  their  murmuring. 
During  the  exceffive  heats,  Madame  de  la  Tour, 
Margaret,  Virginia,  Paul,  and  I,  fometimes  dined 
under  the  fhade  of  this  rock.  As  Virginia  always 
employed  her  minuteft  adtions  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  lhe  never  ate  a fruit  in  the  country 
without  planting  it’s  feed,  or  it’s  kernel,  in  the 
earth.  “ Trees,”  faid  the,  “ will  fpring  from 
“ thefe,  which  may,  one  day,  give  their  fruits  to 
“ fome  traveller,  or,  at  leaft,  to  fome  bird.”  Ac- 
covdingly,  once,  when  (lie  had  been  eating  part  of 
a papaya,  at  the  foot  of  this  rock,  fhe  planted  the 
feeds  of  that  fruit  ; there,  foon  afterwards,  feveral 
papayas  grew  up,  among  which  was  a female  plant, 
that  is,  one  which  bears  fruit.  This  tree,  at  Vir- 
ginia s departure,  was  not  fo  high  as  her  knee,  but, 
as  it’s  growth  is  very  rapid,  it  attained,  three  years 
after,  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  higher 
part  of  it’s  trunk  was  furrounded  with  feveral  rows 
of  ripe  fruit.  Paul,  having,  by  chance,  wandered 
to  this  place,  was  greatly  delighred  at  feeing  fuch 
a large  tree,  grown  from  a feed,  which  he  had  feen 
planted  by  the  hand  of  his  fiiend  ; but,  at  the  famé 
time,  he  funk  into  a profou nd  melanch«ly,  on  ob- 
ferving  this  teftiniony  of  her  long  abfence.  By  ob- 
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je£ts,  which  we  habitually  behold,  we  are  unable 
to  perceive  with  vvhat  rapidity  our  life  pafles  away; 
they,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  grow  old,  with  an  im- 
perceptible decay  : but  thofe,  which  we  fuddenly 
fee  again,  after  lèverai  years  abfence,  admonifh  us 
of  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  the  ftream  of  our  days 
flows  on.  Paul  was  as  much  furprized,  and  as  for- 
rowful,  at  the  fight  of  this  large  papaya,  loaded 
with  fruit,  as  a traveller  is,  who,  on  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  after  a long  abfence,  finds  thofe 
who  were  his  contemporaries  to  be  no  more,  and 
fees  their  children,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  breaffc, 
themfelves  become  fathers  of  families.  Sometimes 
he  was  going  to  eut  it  down,  as  it  made  him  too 
fenfible  of  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapfed 
fince  Virginia ’s  departure  ; at  other  times,  confider- 
ing  it  as  a monument  of  her  beneficence,  he  kiffed 
it’s  trunk,  and  addrefled  to  it  thefe  words,  difrated 
by  love  and  regret  : “ Oh,  tree,  whofe  pofterity 
“ ftill  exifts  in  our  woods,  I view  thee  with  more 
“ concern  and  vénération,  than  the  triumphal 
“ arches  of  the  Romans  ! May  Nature,  which  is 
“ daily  deftroying  the  monuments  of  the  ambition 
“ of  Kings,  multiply,  in  thefe  forefts,  thofe  of  the 
“ beneficence  of  a young  and  unfortunate  girL,> 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  papaya-tree,  that  I was 
certain  of  feeing  Paul , whenever  he  came  to  my 
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habitation.  I,  one  day,  found  him  there,  plunged 
in  melancholy,  and  I held  a converfation  with  him, 
which  I will  repeat  to  you,  unlefs  I tire  you  by  my 
long  digreffions  ; they,  however,  are  pardonable  in 
a perfon  of  my  âge,  and  more  fo,  as  they  hâve  a re- 
ference  to  my  laft  friendlhips.  I will  relate  it,  in 
form  of  a dialogue,  that  you  may  judge  of  the  ex- 
cellent natural  fenfe  of  this  young  man,  and  it  will 
be  eafy  for  you  to  difcover  who  is  the  fpeaker,  by 
the  meaning  of  his  queftions,  and  by  my  anfwers. 

He  faid  to  me  : 


“ I am  very  low  fpirited.  Mademoifelle  de  la 
“ 'Tour  has  been  gone  thefe  three  years  and  a half; 

and,  for  a year  and  a half  paft,  (he  has  not  fent 
t(  us  any  news  of  herfelf.  She  is  rich,  and  I am 
“ poor  : lhe  has  certainly  forgotten  me.  My  in- 
“ clination  prompts  me  ftrongly  to  embark  for 
« France;  I will  enter  into  the  fervice  of  the 
“King;  I will  make  a fortune,  and  the  grand- 
“ aunt  of  Mademoifelle  de  la  Tour  will  give  me 
“ her  niece  in  marnage,  when  1 lliall  hâve  become 
ic  a great  Lord.” 


(C 


The  Old  Man. 

“ My  good  friend,  hâve  you  not  told  me,  that 
your  birth  is  ignoble  ?” 

Paul. 
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Paul. 

<<  So  my  raother  lias  told  me  ; for  my  own  part, 
« I do  not  fo  much  as  know  the  meaning  of  the 
<s  word,  Birth.  1 never  difcovered  that  I was  more 
“ déficient  there  than  another,  or  that  any  other 
£<  perfon  poffeffed  it  more  than  I do.  ’ 

The  Old  Man. 

“ Deficiency  in  birth  will,  in  France,  effedually 
« exclude  you  from  any  diftinguifhed  employ- 
««  ment  ; what  is  more,  no  corps  of  any  diftinc- 
u don  will  admit  you.” 

Paul. 

« You  hâve  often  informed  me,  that  one  of  the 
« chief  caufes  of  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  France 
« was,  that  the  loweft  fubject  might  obtain  the 
<c  higheft-pofts  ; and  you  hâve  given  me  many  in- 
« ftances  of  celebrated  men,  who,  rifing  from  a 
“ low  condition,  had  done  honour  to  their  coun- 
££  try.  Do  you  mean  to  damp  my  courage  ?” 

The  Old  Man. 

*£  My  fon,  nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention: 
££  I told  you  the  truth,  but  it  related  to  times  paft. 
<£  The  face  of  affairs,  in  France,  is,  at  prefent, 
££  greatly  altered  ; ëvery  thing  there  is  now  become 
“ vénal  ; ail  is  the  hereditary  property  of  a fmall 
i{  number  of  families,  or  is  divided  among  incor- 
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“ porated  affociations.  The  King  is  a Iuminary? 
“ furrounded  by  the  nobility,  and  by  different 
“ corps,  as  by  fo  many  clouds,  and  ic  is  hardl'y 
“ poffible  that  one  of  his  rays  fhould  fall  upon 
<c  you.  Formerly,  in  an  adminiftration  lefs  com- 
“ plicated,  fuch  phenotnena  were  to  be  feen. 
“ Then,  talents  and  merit  were  difclofed  on  every 
<c  fide,  like  as  the  frefli  grounds,  which  hâve  juft 
ct  been  cleared,  are  produdive  with  ail  their  rich 
ftjuices.  Bat  great  Kings,  who  knovv  Mankind, 
<c  and  how  to  make  choice  aniong  them,  are  very 
(e  rare.  Kings,  in  general,  allow  themfelves  to  be 
<c  biaffed  by  the  grandees,  and  by  the  affociations 
“ which  furround  them.”' 

Paul. 

“ But  probably  I lhall  find  one  of  thofe  great 

men,  who  will  take  me  under  his  protedion.” 

The  Old  Man. 

“ The  proteélion  of  the  great,  is  to  be  obtained 
“ only  by  ferving  either  their  ambition  or  their 
“ pleafure.  You  can  never  fucceed  with  them, 
t(  for  your  birth  is  mean,  and  your  probity  is  un- 
“ tainted.” 

Paul. 

<c  But  I will  perform  aftions  fo  daring,  I will 
w keep  my  promifes  fo  inviolate,  I will  fo  punc- 

tually 
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“ tually  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  fituation,  I will  be 
“ fo  zealous  and  fo  confiant  in  my  friendfiiips,  as 
<c  t0  merit  adoption  from  fome  of  them,  which  I 
“ hâve  feen  frequently  to  be  the  café,  in  thofe  an- 
« cient  hiftories  which  you  gave  me  to  read.” 

The  Old  Man. 

“ Ah,  my  good  friend  ! among  the  Greeks  and 
« Romans,  even  in  their  décliné,  the  higher  orders 
“ of  men  always  paid  refpeâ:  to  virtue  ; we  hâve 
« had,  indeed,  a great  number  of  celebrated  perfon- 
« âges,  of  ail  defcriptions,  ftartingup  from  among 
tc  the  common  people,  but  I do  not  know  of  a 
“ fingle  one  who  has  been  adopted  into  a family  of 
“ rank.  But  for  our  Kings,  Virtue  would,  in 
ie  France,  be  condemnedto  an  eternal  Plebeianifm. 
“ As  I hâve  often  told  you,they  fometimes  honour 
tc  virtue  when  they  perceive  it  ; but  in  the  prefent 
“ day,  the  diftindtion  which,  in  juftice,  it  (hould 
“ obtain,  is  to  be  purchafed  only  with  money.” 

Paul. 

“ In  café,  then,  I do  not  procure  fupport  from 
tc  the  Great,  I will  endeavour  to  render  myfelf  ufe- 
<f  fui  to  fome  corps.  I will  adopt  it’s  fpirit,  and 
“ it’s  opinions,  entirely;  I will  make  myfelf  be 
“ loved.” 
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The  Old  Man. 

“ You  will  a£t,  then,  like  other  men  ! you  will 
“ facrifice  your  intcgrity  to  purchafe  fortune  !” 

Paul. 

“ Oh,  no!  the  fearch  of  truth  fliall  be  my  onljr 
“ aim.” 

The  Old  Man. 

“ Inftead  of  making  yourfelf  be  loved,  you  will, 
<c  moft  probably,  expofe  yourfelf  to  hatred.  Be- 
“ fide,  incorporated  alfociations  intereft  themfelves 
“ very  little  in  the  difcovery  of  truth.  To  the 
“ ambitious,  every  opinion  is  indifferent,  provided 
*c  they  domineer.” 


Paul. 

“ How  unfortunate  am  1 ! I am  difcouraged 
il  on  every  fide.  I am  doomed  to  pafs  my  life  in 
tc  labour  and  obfcurity,  far  from  Virginia .”  And 

lie  heaved  a deep  figh. 

» 

The  Old  Man. 

“ Let  the  Almighty  be  your  only  patron,  and 
“ the  human  race  your  corps  ; be  firmly  attached 
“ both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  Families,  Af- 
“ fociations,  Nations,  and  Kings,  hâve  their  preju- 
“ dices  and  their  pallions,  and  vice  is  often  requi- 
“ fite,  in  order  to  ferve  them  as  they  defire.  But 

“ to 
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ft  to  ferve  God  and  the  human  race,  We  hâve  oc- 
“ cafion  to  exercife  virtue  only. 

« But  why  do  you  wilh  to  be  diftinguilhed  from 
“ the  reft  of  Mankind  ? It  is  an  unnatural  fenti- 
“ ment,  for,  if  it  were  univerfal,  every  man  would 
“ be  at  war  with  his  neighbour.  Satisfy  yourfelf 
“ with  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  ftation,  in  which 
“ Providence  lias  placed  you  : rejoice  in  your  def- 
“ tiny,  which  allows  you  to  maintain  your  inte- 
“ grity  pure,  and  does  not  oblige  you,  in  imitation 
“ of  the  Great,  to  place  your  happinefs  in  the  opi- 
“ nion  of  the  lower  ranks;  nor,  in  imitation  of  the 
“ lower,  to  cringe  to  their  fuperiors,  in  order  to 
“ procure  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  You  are  in 
“ a country,  and  in  a fituation,  where  you  can 
“ find  a living,  without  any  occafion  either  to  de- 
“ ceive,  to  flatter,  or  to  debafe  yourfelf,  as  the  ge- 
“ nerality  of  thofe  are  obliged  to  do,  who  purfue 
“ fortune  in  Europe;  in  a fituation,  where  your 
“ condition  does  not  prohibit  your  exercifing  any 
" virtue  : where  you  can,  with  impunity,  be  good, 
“ faithful,  fincere,  intelligent,  patient,  temperate, 
“ chafte,  indulgent,  pious  : and  where  no  malig- 
<{  nant  fneer  will  interpofe  to  blaft  your  wifdom, 
tl  which  is  ftill  only  in  the  bud.  Heaven  lias  be- 
“ ftowed  on  you,  liberty,  health,  a good  con- 
“ fcience,  and  friends  : Kings,  whofe  favour  you 
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£c  are  fo  ambitious  of  obtaining,  are  not  near  fo 
“ happy.” 

Paul. 

“ Alas  ! Virginia  is  ftill  wanting  to  me;  without 
“ her>  1 have  nothing;  with  her,  I ftiould  poflefs 
“ every  thing.  She,  alone,  is  my  birth,  my  glory, 
“ and  my  fortune  : but  her  aunt  muft,  no  doubt, 
“ have  beftowed  her,  in  marriage,  on  a man  of 
“ high  réputation  ! By  means  of  books  and  ftudy, 
“ however,  men  may  become  learned  and  cele- 
“ brated  : I wiJl  acquire  knowledge,  by  dint  of  in> 
“ tenfe  application  : I will  render  a ufeful  fervice 
“ to  ni  y country,  by  my  fuperior  illumination,  and 
will  neither  offend  any  one,  nor  be  dépendent  on 
<c  him  : my  famé  will  be  illuftrious,  and  the  glory 
“ which  I may  obtain  will  be  entirely  my  own.” 

The  Old  Man. 

<e  My  fon,  talents  are  ftill  more  rare  than  either 
“ birth  or  riches  ; and,  doubtlefs,  they  are  the 
“ moft  invaluable  pofleffions,  becaufe  nothing  can 
“ deprive  us  of  them,  and  becaufe  they  univerfally 
“ conciliate  public  efteem.  Bpt  they  coft  a man 
“ dear  ; they  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  privations 
“ of  every  kind  ; by  an  exquifite  fenhbility,  which 
“ renders  us  unhappy,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
<c  by  the  perfecution  of  our  contemporaries.  In 
“ France,  the  lawyer  does  not  envy  the  glory  of 
“ the  foldier,  nor  the  foldier,  that  of  the  failor,  but 

every 
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#*  ^very  body  will  thwart  you  there,  becaufe  e\ery 
n ^ody  piques  himfelf  on  his  undeiftanding.  You 
“ will  ferve  Mankind,  fay  you  ? But  the  perfon 
tc  who  produces  them  a fingle  fheaf  of  corn  fiom 
tbe  ground,  does  them  a far  more  profitable  fer- 
((  vice  than  he  who  gives  them  a book. 

Paul. 

<{  Oh  1 (lie  who  planted  this  papaya  lias  given 
tc  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  forefts,  a much  more 
“ ufeful  and  delightful  prefent,  than  if  fhe  had 
C(  given  them  a library  and  as  he  fpake,  he  took 
the  tree  in  his  arms,  and  kiffed  it  with  tranfport. 

/ 

The  Old  Man. 

“ The  beft  book  that  ever  was  written,  which. 
Ci  inculcates  only  the  do&rines  of  friendfhip,  equa- 
“ lity,  humanity,  and  concord,  namely,  the  Gof- 
tc  pel,  has  ferved,  for  many  âges  paft,  as  a pretext 
« for  the  ravages  of  European  cruelty,  How  many 
public  and  private  tyrannies  are  daily  pradtifed 
“ on  the  Earth,  in  it’s  name  ! After  that,  who  can 
“ flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  being  ufeful  to 
Mankind  by  a book  ? Call  to  mind  what  has 
“ been  the  fate  of  moft  of  thofe  Philofophers,  who 
et  preached  up  wifdom  to  Map.  Homer , who 

t£  clothed  it  in  verfes  fo  beautifulp  was  reduced  to 
tc  beg  his  bread  ail  his  life  long.  Socrates,  who 
“ gave  to  the  Athenians  fuch  excellent  leffons  of 
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4C  it,  both  by  his  difcourfes  and  by  his  manners, 
<c  was  condemned  by  them  to  fwallow  poifon,  con- 
“ formably  to  the  fentence  of  a court  of  juftice. 
“ His  fublime  difciple,  Plato , was  doomed  to  fla- 
“ very,  by  order  of  the  very  Prince  who  prote&ed 
“ him  ; and,  before  their  time,  Pythagoras>  who 
44  extended  his  humanity  even  to  the  brute  crea- 
44  tion,  was  burnt  alive  by  the  ' Crotonians  : what 
44  do  I fay  ? The  greateft  part  of  thefe  illuftrious 
“ names  hâve  defcended  to  us,  disfigured  by  fome 
“ traits  of  fatire,  which  charafterize  them  j for, 
41  human  ingratitude  delights  to  lay  hold  on  thefe  : 
44  if,  however,  among  the  crowd,  the  glory  of  any 
44  hath  reached  our  ears,  pure  and  untainted,  they 
44  are  thofe  who  hâve  lived  far  from  the  fociety  of 
<c  their  contemporaries  ; like  thofe  ftatues,  which 
4f  are  extracted  entire,  out  of  the  fields  of  Greece 
<c  and  Italy,  and  which,  by  being  buried  in  the  bo- 
‘s  fom  of  the  earth,  hâve  efcaped  the  fury  of  the 
“ barbarians. 

44  You  fee,  then,  that,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
44  tempeftuous  glory  of  literary  famé,  it  is  neceffary 
44  to  exercife  much  virtue,  and  to  be  ready  to  fa- 
44  crifice  life  itfelf.  Befides,  do  you  imagine,  that 
44  this  glory  interefts  wealthy  people  in  France  ? 
“ They  greatly  carefs  literary  men,  whofe  learning 
44  does  not  raife  them  to  any  dignity  in  their  coun- 
44  try,  or  to  any  fituation  under  government,  nor 

44  procure 
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<c  procure  them  admiffion  at  Court.  Perfecution 
« is  little  praétifed  in  this  âge,  fo  indifferent  to 
« every  thing  except  fortune  and  pleafureî  but 
iC  knowledge  and  virtue  feldom  raife  a pei  fon, 
“ there,  to  a diftinguifhed  rank,  becaufe  every 
« thing  in  the  State  is  to  be  procured  with  money. 
44  Formerly,  thefe  qualities  were  fure  of  meeting 
44  a recompenfe,  by  places  either  in  the  church,  in 
44  the  magiftracy,  or  in  the  adminiftration  ; but, 
44  at  prefent,  they  are  only  good  for  making  books. 
44  This  fruit,  however,  fo  little  prized  by  the  men 
44  of  the  World,  is  ever  worthy  of  it’s  celeftial  ori- 
44  gin.  It  is  to  thefe  very  books,  that  the  honour 
44  is  referved,  of  beftowing  luftre  on  obfcure  vir- 
44  tue,of  confolingthe  unfortunate,  of  enlightening 
44  Nations,  and  of  declaring  the  truth  even  to  kings. 
44  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  mofl  facred  office  with 
44  which  Heaven  can  inveft  amortal  on  this  Earth. 
44  Where  is  the  man,  who  lias  it  not  in  his  power 
44  to  confole  himfelf  for  the  injuftice,  or  the  con- 
44  tempt  of  thofe  who  hâve  the  difpofal  of  fortune, 
44  when  he  refleéts,  that  his  work  will  be  handed 
44  down  from  âge  to  âge,  from  nation  to  nation, 
44  and  will  ferve  as  a barrier  againft  error  and  ty- 
44  ranny  ; and  that,  from  the  bofom  of  obfcurity, 
44  in  which  he  lias  lived,  a glory  may  iffue,  which 
44  fhall  eclipfe  that  of  the  greateft  part  of  Kings, 
44  whofe  monuments  fink  into  oblivion,  in  fpite  of 
44  the  flatterers  who  reared,  and  who  extol  them  ? 

Paul. 
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Paul. 

“ Ah  ! I iliould  covet  this  glory,  only  to  diffufc 
it’s  luftre  over  Virginia , and  to  render  her  dear 
* ‘ to  ail  the  World.  But  you,  who  hâve  fo  much 
e<  expérience,  tell  me,  whether  we  (hall  ever  marry  ? 
“ I wifli  to  be  a fcholar,  at  leaft  to  know  what  I 
“ am  to  exped  in  future.” 

The  Old  Man. 

“ Who  would  wifh  to  live,  my  fon,  if  he  knew 
“ what  was  to  befal  him  hereafter  ? A fingle  fore- 
“ feen  calamity  occafions  a thoufand  vain  anxieties  : 
“ the  certain  profped  of  a heavy  afflidion  would 
“ embitter  ail  the  days  which  might  précédé  it. 
<c  Indeed,  it  is  not  proper  to  enquire  too  deeply, 
<c  even  into  furrounding  objeds;  Heaven,  which 
<c  beftows  refledion  upon  us,  in  order  that  we  may 
iC  forefee  our  neceffities,  lias  alfo  given  us  neceflï- 
ties,  to  fet  bounds  to  our  refledion.” 

Paul. 

“ Tou  tell  me,  that,  in  Europe,  dignities  and 
(l  honours  are  to  be  purchafed  with  money.  I will 
“ go  and  acquire  wealth  in  Bengal,  and  then  dired 
“ my  courfe  toward  Paris,  and  efpoufe  Virginia.  I 
“ will  go  and  embark  immediately.’’ 

The  Old  Man. 

i£  Kow  ! will  you  leave  her  mother  and  your  own  ?” 

Paul. 
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Paul. 

Ki  Why,  you  yourfelf  advifed  me  to  go  to 
“ India.” 

The  Old  Man. 

\ 

“ When  I gave  you  thaï  advice,  Virginia  was 
*c  here.  But,  at  prefent,  you  are  the  only  fupport 
“ of  your  mothers.” 

Paul. 

“ Virginia  will  fend  them  the  means  of  fubfift- 
“ ence,  from  the  bounty  of  her  rich  relation.” 

The  Old  Man. 

“ Rich  people  affift  thofe  only  who  pay  homage 
“ to  them  in  the  World.  They  hâve  relations 
“ much  more  to  be  pitied  than  Madame  de  la 
“ Tour , and  who,  for  want  of  fupport  from  them, 
“ facrifice  their  liberty  for  the  fake  of  bread,  and 
'c  pafs  their  lives  fhut  up  in  a convent.” 

Paul. 

<f  What  a dreadful  country  Europe  is  ! Oh  ! 
“ Virginia  muft  return  hither.  What  occafion  Iras 
“ fhe  for  a rich  relation  ? How  happy  fhe  once 
“ was,  under  thefe  lowly  roofs,  how  beautiful,  and 
“ how  charming,  when  her  head  was  adorned  with 
“ a red  handkerchief,  or  a wreath  of  flowers.  Oh, 
“ Virginia , return,  leave  thy  palaces  and  thy  great- 

nefs; 
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“ nefs;  return  to  thefe  rocks,  to  the  Iliade  of  thefe 
“ woods,  and  to  our  cocoa-trees.  Alas  ! perhaps 

“ at  this  very  moment,  thou  art  miferable.” 

Saying  this,  he  burft  into  tears.  “ Father,” 
cried  he,  “ conceal  nothing  from  me  , if  you  are 
“ unable  to  tell  me  whether  I fhall  ever  marry 
“ Virginia , inform  me,  at  leaft,  whether  (he  ftill 
<£  loves  me,  though  furrounded  by  greatmen,  who 
t(  talk  to  the  King,  and  who  vifit  lier  ?” 

The  Old  Man. 

**  Yes,  my  friend,  I am  convinced,  by  many 
tc  reafons,  that  fhe  loves  you,  but  principally  by 
<c  this,  that  Aie  is  virtuous.”  At  thefe  words,  he 
clafped  me  round  the  neck,  tranfported  with  joy. 

Paul. 

“ But  do  you  believe  European  women  to  be  fo 
“ inconftant  as  they  are  reprefented  on  the  ftage, 
“ and  in  thofe  books  which  you  hâve  lent  me  ?” 

The  Old  Man. 

ct  In  thofe  countries  where  men  tyrannize,  the 
*c  women  are  always  inconftant.  Violence  ever 
“ produces  deceit.” 


Paul. 

“S 

“ How  is  it  pofïible  for  a man  to  exercife  ty 
ranny  over  a woman  ?” 


The 
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The  Old  Man. 

« By  forcing  women  into  marriage,  without  any 
« regard  to  their  ovvn  inclinations  ; a young  girl 
“ to  an  old  man,  a woman  of  feeling  to  a man  of 
“ infenfibility.” 


Paul. 

“ Why  do  they  not  rather  unité  thofe  together, 
“ who  are  more  fuitable  to  each  other  ; the  young 
te  vvith  the  young,  and  lovers  with  thofe  on  whom 
“ their  affections  are  fixed  ?” 

The  Old  Man. 

“ The  reafon  is,  that,  in  France,  the  generality 
“ of  young  men  hâve  not  fufficient  fortune  to  en- 
“ able  them  to  marry,  and  that  they  feldom  ac  • 
“ quire  a competency  till  they  are  advanced  in 
<c  years.  In  their  youth,  they  feduce  the  vvives  of 
c<  their  neighbours,  and,  when  old,  they  are  un- 
“ able  to  fecure  the  affections  of  their  ovvn  wives. 
“ When  young,  they  deceived  others,  and  when 
“ old,  are,  in  their  turn,  deceived  themfelves.  It 
“ is  one  die  re-a<ftions  of  that  univerfal  juftice 
“ which  governs  the  World  : in  it,  one  excefs  al- 
ft  waYs  balances  another.  Th, us,  moft  Europeans 
pafs  their  lives  in  a twofold  diforder,  and  this 
“ diforder  is  increafed  in  a fociety,  proportionably 
as  nches  are  accùmulated  on  a Imaîler  number 
“.of  individuals.  The  State  refembles  a garden, 

“ in 
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“ in  which  fmali  trees  are  unable  to  arrive  at  per- 
“ fedion,  if  others  too  great  overfhadow  them  ; 
“ but  there  is  this  manifeft  différence,  that  the 
“ beauty  of  a garden  may  refult  from  a fmali  num- 
“ ber  of  large  trees,  but  the  profperity  of  a State 
“ ever  dépends  on  the  multitude  and  equality  of 
“ the  fubjeds,  and  not  on  a fmali  number,  who 
“ monopolize  it’s  wealth.” 

Paulv 

“ But  why  is  want  of  money  a hindrance  to 
“ marriage  ?” 


The  Old  Man. 

“ Becaufe  after  a manhas  entered  into  that  ftate, 
“ he  vvifhes  to  pafs  his  days  in  abundance,  without 
“ the  neceffity  of  labouring.” 

Paul. 

“And  why  not  labour?  I myfelf  work  very 
“ hard.” 

The  Old  Man. 

“ The  reafon  is,  that,  in  Europe,  manual  la- 
<c  bour  is  deemed  difhonourable.  It  is  there  called 
f‘  mechanical  labour  : nay,  that  of  cultivating  the 
“ ground  is  eftemed  the  moft  defpicable  of'  ail. 
“ There  the  artifan  holds  a far  higher  rank  than 
“ the  peafant.” 


Paul. 
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Paul. 

“ Howl  the  arc  which  fupplies  man  with  food, 
“ defpifed  in  Europe  ! I do  not  underftand  you.” 

The  Old  Man. 

“ Oh  ! it  is  impoffible  for  a man  educated  in  a 
“ ftate  of  Nature,  to  comprehend  the  depravity  of 
tf  a ftate  of  Society.  Though  fuch  a one  is  able 
“ to  form,  in  his  own  mind,  an  exaft  idea  of  or- 
“ der,  he  cannot  form  one  of  diforder.  Beauty, 
<c  virtue,  and  happinefs,  hâve  proportions;  defor- 
<c  mity,  vice,  and  mifery,  hâve  none.” 

Paul. 

“ The  rich,  then,  are  very  happy  ; no  obftacles 
“ lie  in  their  way  ; and  on  the  objeds  of  their  love, 
“ they  can  beftow  pleafures  without  end.” 

The  Old  Man. 

“ They  are,  for  the  moft  part,  infenfible  to  any 
“ pleafure,  becaufe  the  attainment  of  it  cofts  them 
<c  no  trouble.  Does  not  expérience  teach  you,  that 
<c  the  enjoyment  of  repofe  is  purchafed  by  fatigue; 
tc  that  of  eating,  by  hunger  ; that  of  drinking,  by 
tc  thirft  ? In  like  manner,  that  of  loving,  and  of 
“ being  beloved,  is  only  , to  be  obtained  by  a mul- 
<e  titude  of  privations  and  facrifices.  Their  wealtli 
**  deprives  rich  people  of  ail  thefe  pleafures,  by 

“ outrunning 
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<£  outrunning  their  necefîities.  Add,  befides,  to 
<c  the  difgud  which  always  follows  fatiety,  that 
<£  pride,  which  fprings  from  their  opulence,  and 
“ which  the  lead  piivation  wounds,  even  when 
<c  the  greated  enjoyments  hâve  ceafed  to  flatter 
“ ït.  The  perfume  of  a thoufand  rofes  only 
“ pleafes  for  a lîngle  moment  ; but  the  pain  in- 
*£  fli&ed  by  one  of  their  thorns,  lads  a long  time 
<£  after  the  wound  is  received.  To  the  rich,  one 
“ misfortune,  in  the  midd  of  many  enjoyments,  is 
*£  a thorn  furrounded  by  flowers  ; but,  on  the  con- 
« trary,  to  the  poor,  one  pleafure,  in  the  middle 
££  of  many  calamities,  is  a flower  furrounded  on 
££  every  fide  by  thorns.  They  find  a poignant  re- 
££  lifh  in  their  enjoyments.  Every  effeét  is  height- 
“ ened  by  it’s  contraft  ; Nature  has  balanced  ail 
££  things  equally.  Every  thing  confidered  then, 
££  Which  date  do  you  conceive  to  be  préférable,  that 
££  of  having  almoft  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  ail 
‘£  to  fear,  or,  that  of  having  nothing  to  fear, 
£C  and  every  thing  to  hope  for  ? The  firft  of  thefe 
t£  dates  is  that  of  the  rich  ; the  fécond,  that  of 
the  poor.  Thefe  extremes,  however,  are  équally 
*c  diflicult  to  be  fupported  by  Man,  whofe  liappi- 
nefs  confids  in  mediocrity  and  virtue.” 

Paul. 

££  What  do  you  underdand  by  the  word  virtue?’' 

The 
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The  Old  Man, 

{C  My  Ton,  you  who  fupport  your  parents  by  the 
tc  labour  of  your  hands,  hâve  no  occafion  for  a de- 
“ finition  of  it.  Virtue  is  an  effort  made  upon 
“ ourfelves,  for  the  good  of  others,  in  the  view  of 
“ pleafing  God  only,” 

Paul, 

Ée  Oh,  how  virtuous  then  is  Virginia  ! Virtue 
“ was  her  aim,  when  fhe  wifhed  to  become  rich, 
“ in  order  that  fhe  might  exercife  beneficence  ; 
“ virtue  made  her  leave  this  ifland,  and  virtue  will 
“ reftore  her  to  us.”  The  idea  of  her  fpeedy  re- 
turn,  kindling  the  young  man’s  imagination,  ail 
his  difquietude  vanifhed  in  an  inftant.  Virginia 
had  not  written,  becaufe  fhe  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  in  perfon  : fo  little  time  was  neceffary  to 
return  from  Europe,  with  a fair  wind.  He  enu- 
merated  inftances  of  veffels,  which  had  made  this 
voyage,  of  more  than  four  thoufand  five  hundred 
leagues,  in  lefs  than  three  months.  The  velfel  in 
which  fhe  had  embarked  would  not  take  more 
than  two.  The  builders  of  the  prefent  day  were  fo 
fkilful,  and  the  mariners  fo  alert.  Hetalkedof  the 
arrangements  which  he  would  make  for  her  récep- 
tion ; of  the  new  habitation  which  he  intended  to 
build  ; and  of  the  pleafures  and  the  agreeable  fur- 
prize  which  he  would  contrive  for  her  every  day, 

when  fli  j became  his  wife  ; his  wife The  idea 

vol.  v.  l ravilhed 
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ravilhed  his  fenfes.  “ As  for  you,  father,”  fard 
he  to  me,  f‘  you,  in  future,  fhall  do  nothing  bue 
t{  enjoy  yourfelf.  Virginia  poflefles  wealth,  and 
“ we  can  purchafe  plenty  of  Negroes,  who  will 
“ vvork  for  you.  You  fhall  be  with  us  always,  and 
“ nothing  fhall  employ  your  mind,  but  amufe- 
“ ment  and  pleafure.”  Immediately,  he  fiew,  like 
one  diftraded,  to  communicate  to  his  family  the 
joy  with  which  he  himfelf  vvas  intoxicated. 

Exceflîve  fears  foon  fucceed  the  moft  fanguine 
liopes.  Violent  paillons  always  plunge  the  foui 
into  contrary  extremes.  Frequently,  on  the  mor- 
row,  Paul  came  to  fee  me,  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
He  faid  to  me,  “ Virginia  has  not  written  to  me  : 
“ had  lhe  left  Europe,  fhe  would  certainly  hâve 
“ informed  us  of  it.  Ah  ! the  reports  which  hâve 
“ been  fpread  concerning  her,  are  but  too  well 

founded  : her  aunt  has  certainly  married  her  to 
“ fome  nobleman.  The  love  of  wealth  has  cor- 
“ rupted  her,  as  is  the  café  with  fo  many  others. 
“ In  thofe  books,  which  fo  well  deferibe  the  cha- 
“ rader  of  the  female  fex,  virtue  is  merely  a fubjeft 
“ for  romance.  Had  Virginia  polîefTed  virtue,  fhe 
« would  not  hâve  quitted  herown  motherand  me. 
“ While  I pafs  my  life,  with  my  thoughts  entirely 
“ fixed  on  her,  (lie  has  cafl  me  from  her  remem- 
«*  brance.  1 am  tormenting  myfelf,  ant.  (lie  is  loft 
tc  in  difîïpation.  Ah  1 that  thought  plunges  me 

(i  into 
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« into  defpair.  Ail  labour  difgufls  me,  and  fo- 
tc  ciety  is  a burthen.  Would  to  God,  that  war 
« would  break  out  in  India,  that  I might  haflen 
<{  thither,  and  throw  myfelf  into  the  jaws  of 
" death.” 

“ My  fon,”  replied  I,  “ that  courage  which 
“ makes  us  rufh  on  to  meet  death,  is  the  courage 
“ of  only  a Angle  moment.  It  is  often  excited  by 
f‘  the  vain  applaufe  of  man.  There  is  a fpecies 
“ of  courage  more  rare,  and  flill  more  neceflary, 
iC  which  enables  us  daily  to  fupport  the  misfor- 
“ tunes  of  life,  without  a witnefs,  and  without 
“praife;  what  I mean  is  patience.  It  refis  not 
“ on  the  opinion  of  another,  nor  on  the  impulfe 
“ of  our  owri  paflions,  but  on  the  will  of  God. 
“ Patience  is  the  courage  of  virtue." 

u Ah,  then,”  cried  he,  e(  I hâve  no  virtue  t 
tc  every  thing  overwhelms  me,  and  finks  me  into 

defpair.”  “ Virtue,”  replied  I,  “always  equal, 
“ confiant,  and  invariable,  is  not  the  portion  of 
“ Mankind.  In  the  conflift  of  fo  many  paflions 
<c  by  which  we  are  agitated,  our  reafon  is  troubled 
“ and  obfcured  ; but  there  are  pharofes  by  which 
“ we  can  rekindle  the  flame  j I mean  Letters. 

“ Letters,  my  fon,  are  an  afliflance  fent  to  us 
“ from  Heaven.  They  are  rays  of  that  Wifdom 

l 2 “ which 
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44  which  governs  the  Univerfe,  and  which  Man, 

“ infpired  by  a celeftial  art,  has  learned  to  efta- 

“ blilli  upon  this  Earth.  Likethe  raysof  the  Sun, 

44  they  enlighten,  they  comfort,  they  warm  : it  is 

44  a flame  altogether  divine.  Like  fire,  they  direét 

te  ail  Nature  to  oui*  ufe.  By  means  of  them,  we 

44  unité  around  us,  men  and  things,  times  and 

44  places.  By  them,  we  feel  ourfelves  recalled  to 

44  the  rules  of  human  life.  They  calm  the  paf- 

44  fions;  they  reprefs  vice;  they  roufe  virtue,  by 

44  the  facred  example  of  thofe  great  men  whom 

/ 

44  they  celebrate,  and  whofe  honoured  images  they 
44  habituai  ly  prefent  to  us,  crowned  with  refpeft. 
44  They  are  the  daughters  of  Heaven,  whodefcend 
4t  to  Earth,  in  order  to  foothe  the  misfortunes  of 
44  the  Human  Race.  The  great  Writers,  whom 
44  they  infpire,  hâve  always  appeared  in  times  the 
“ moft  difficult  for  human  Society  to  fubfift,  the 
44  times  of  barbarifm  and  of  depravity.  My  dear 
44  fon,  letters  hâve  afforded  confolation  to  an  in- 
“ finite  number  of  men,  ftr  more  miferable  than 
te  you  are;  Xeuopbon , banifhed  from  his  country, 
“ after  having  brought  back  to  it  ten  thoufand 
4C  Greeks  ; Scipio  Africanus , exhaufted  with  the  re- 
tc  lentlefs  calumny  of  the  Roman  people;  Lucullus, 
44  fickened  with  thcir  cabals  ; and  Caiinat,  ftung 
“ with  the  ingratitude  of  a French  Court.  The 
44  ingenious  Greeks  affigned  the  feveral  govern- 
44  ment  of  oui*  various  intelleCtual  povvers  to  the 

“ feveral 
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« feveral  Mufes,  who  prefide  over  Letters  : We 
te  onght,therefore,to  refign  tothem  the  government 
«C  ofour  paffions,  in  order  that  they  may  direft 
“ and  curb  them.  They  ought,  with  regard  to  the 
“ faculties  of  the  foui,  to  perforai  the  famé  func- 
ee  tions  with  the  Hours,  which  yoked,  and  guided 
“ the  horfes  of  the  Sun. 

“ Apply  yourfelf,  then,  my  fon,  to  the  ftudy  of 
“ books.  Thofe  wife  men,  who  hâve  written  be- 
C{  fore  us,  are  travellers  who  hâve  preceded  us  in 
“ the  paths  of  calamity,  who  ftretch  out  the  hand 
<£  toward  us,  and  invite  us  to  join  their  fociety, 
“ when  every  body  elfe  hasabandoned  us.  A good 
« book  is  a good  friend.” 

««  Ah  1”  cried  Paul,  “ I had  no  occafion  to 
“ know  how  to  read  when  Virginia  was  here  : Aie 
“ had  ftudied  no  more  than  I had  done,  but  when 
“ fhe  looked  upon  me,  calling  me  her  friend,  it 
“ was  impoffible  for  me  to  know  what  forrow 
(t  meant.” 

Doubtlefs,”  faid  I to  him,  <£  there  can  be  no 
<£  friend  fo  agreeable,  as  a miftrefs  who  loves  reci- 
“ procally.  There  is,  befides,  in  woman,  a lively 
“ gaiety,  which  diflipates  the  penfivenefs  of  man. 
“ Her  grâces  make  the  dark  phantoms  of  refleftion 
<£  to  fly  away.  On  her  countenance  are  depidted 
. l 3 the 
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“ the  gentle  attrapions  of  confidence.  What  joy 
is  not  heightened  by  her  joy  ? What  forehead 
‘ 4 is  not  fmoothed  when  (he  fmiles  ? What  wrath 
“ can  repel  her  tears  ? V xrginia  will  return  with 
“ more  philofophy  than  you  poflfefs  ; (he  will 
“ be  greatly  furprized  at  not  finding  the  gar- 
“ den  entirely  reftored,  fbe,  whofe  thoughts  are 
“ fixed  on  embellifhing  it,  in  fpite  of  the  perfecu- 
tions  of  her  relation,  while  far  from  her  mother, 
“ and  from  you.” 

The  idea  of  the  approaching  return  of  Virginia, 
renovated  the  courage  of  Paul,  and  brought  him 
back  to  bis  rural  occupations.  Happy  in  the 
midft  of  his  perturbation,  in  propofing  to  his 
exertions,  an  end  ccngenial  to  his  prédominant 
pafïion. 

One  morning,  at  day-break,  it  was  the  24th 
of  December,  1732,  Paul , on  rifing,  perceived  a 
white  flag  hung  out  on  Mount  Difcovery.  This 
flag  was  the  fignal  that  a veflel  was  defcried  at  fea. 
He  immediately  flew  to  the  city,  in  o:der  to  learn 
if  it  brought  any  intelligence  of  Virginia.  He  re- 
mained  there  till  the  return  of  the  pilot  of  the  port, 
who,  according  to  cuftom,  had  gone  out  to  recon- 
noitre  her.  This  man  did  not  corne  back  till  the 
evening.  He  reported  to  the  Governor,  that  the 
vefl'el  which  they  had  hailedwas  the  Saint-Gerand, 
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of  about  feven  hundred  tons  burthen,  commanded 
by  a captain  named  M.  Aubin ; that  die  was  four 
leagues  diftant  at  moft,  and  that  fhe  could  not 
corne  to  her  moorings,  off  Port-Louis,  till  the 
next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  if  the  wind  was  fair. 
It  was  then  a dead  calm.  The  pilot  then  delivered 
to  the  Governor  the  letters  which  the  vefTel  had 
brought  froni  France.  Among  others,  there  was 
one  in  Virginia  s hand-wnting  for  Madame  de  la 
Tour.  Paul  feized  it  immediately,  and,  having 
kiffed  it  with  tranfport,  he  put  it  in  his  bofom, 
and  flew  to  the  plantation.  As  foon  as  he  could 
perceive  the  famtly,  from  afar,  who  weie  vvaiting 
his  return  on  Rock-Farewel,  he  raifed  the  letter 
into  the  air,  without  the  power  of  uttering  a fyl- 
lable  : immediately,  the  whole  family  aflemblçd 
round  Madame  de  la  Tour  to  hear  it  read. 

i 

Virginia  informed  her  mother  that  (he  had  ex- 
perienced  very  hardi  treatment  (rom  her  grand - 
aunt,  who  had  attempted  to  force  her  into  mar- 
riage,  had  afterwards  difinhcrited  her,  and  then 
turned  her  away,  at  a time  which  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  arrive  at  the  Ifle  of  France,  till  the  hur- 
ricane  feafon  : that  lhe  had,  to  no  purpofe,  endea- 
voured  to  foften  her,  by  reprefenring  what  (lie 
owed  to  her  mother,  and  to  the  connedions  of  her 
early  life  ; that  fhe  had  been  treated  by  her,  as  a 
girl  whofe  head  was  turned  with  reading  ro- 
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mances;  that,  at  prefent,  her  only  wifli  was,  once 
more,  to  fee  and  embrace  her  dear  family,  and  that 
fhe  would  hâve  gratified  this  ardent  wifli  that  very 
day,  if  the  captain  would  hâve  allowed  her  to  em- 
bark  in  the  pilot-boat,  but  that  he  had  oppofed 
her  departure,  on  account  of  the  diftance  of  the 
fhore,  and  of  a heavy  fwell  at  fea,  in  the  offing, 
notwkhftanding  the  ftillnefs  of  the  wind. 

Scarce  was  this  letter  read,  thn  the  wliole  fa- 
mily, tranfported  with  joy,  cried  out  : “ Virginia 

is  arrived.”  Mafters  and  fervants  embraced 
each  other  by  turns.  Madame  de  la  Tour  faid  to 
Paul  : My  Ion,  go  and  inform  ou  neighbour  of 

Virginia* s arrivai.”  Domingo  immediately  lighted 
a flambeau  of  round-wood,  and  then,  in  company 
with  Paul 3 direfted  his  courfe  toward  my  habi- 
tation. - 

It  might  be  about  ten  o’clock  at  night  : I had 
juft  extinguilhed  my  lamp,  and  had  lain  down  to 
fleep,  when  I perceived,  through  the  pallifades  of 
my  cottage,  a light  in  the  woods.  Soon  after,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Paul , calling  me  by  name.  I 
immediately  arofe,  and  was  feareely  drefled,  when 
Paul , almoft  diftraded,  and  breathlefs,  clafped  me 
round  the  neck,  iaying  : “ Corne,  corne  along, 
“ Virginia  is  arrived.  Let  us  haften  to  the  port, 
“ the  veflel  will  anchor  there  by  day-break.” 


We 
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We  immediately  bent  ôur  courfe  -thither.  As 
we  were  crofîing  the  woods  of  the  Long-Moun- 
tain, and  already  on  the  road  which  leads  from 
Pamplemouffes  to  the  port,  I heard  the  found  of 
fome  one  walking  behind  us.  It  was  a negro  hur- 
rying  on  with  his  utmoft  fpeed.  As  foon  as  he 
had  overtaken  us,  I afked  him  whence  he  came, 
and  whithèr  he  was  going  with  fuch  expédition  : 
He  replied  : “ I corne  from  that  quarcer  of  the 
<£  ifland  which  is  called  Gold-Duft,  and  am  dif- 
“ patched  to  inform  the  Governor,  that  a veflel 
S(  from  France  has  juft  caft  anchor  under  Am* 
<£  ber  Ifland.  She  is  firing  guns,  in  token  of  di- 
££  ftrefs,  for  the  fea  is  very  bôifterous.”  The  man, 
having  thus  fpoken,  immediately  haftened  for- 
wards. 

I then  faid  to  Paul  : ££  Let  us  go  toward  Gold- 
££  Duft,  to  meet  Virginia  ; it  is  only  three  leagues 
“ from  hence.”  We,  accordingly,  direéfed  our 
fteps  toward  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland.  The 
beat  was  ftifling  : the  moon  had  juft  arifen  ; three 
black  circles  fnrrounded  her.  A frightful  dark- 
nefs  overfpread  the  whole  face  of  Heaven.  By  the 
frequent  flafhes  of  lightning,  we  difcovered  long 
ftreamers  of  thick  clouds,  gloomy,  and  lowering 
at  no  great  height,  piled  one  above  another,  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  ifland,  which  ruftied  from 
the  fea  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  although,  on 
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land,  not  the  lea.fl  breath  of  wind  vvas  flirring. 
Haftening  onwards,  we  thought  we  heard  thc 
roaring  of  thunder,  but,  on  liftening  more  atten- 
tively,  we  difcovered  it  to  be  the  report  of  cannon, 
reverberated  by  the  echoes.  The  noife  of  the  dif- 
tant  firing,  joined  to  the  tempeftuous  appearance 
of  the  Heavens,  made  me  fhudder.  1 had  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a fignal  of  diftrefs  from  fome  vef* 
fel  on  the  point  of  foundering.  About  half  an 
hour  afterwards  the  firing  ceafed,  and  this  filence 
ftruck  me  as  much  more  awful  than  the  mournful 
founds  which  had  preceded  it. 

We  quickened  our  pace  without  faying  a word, 
or  daring  to  communicate  our  uneafinefs  to  each 
other.  Toward  midnight,  we  arrived,  in  a violent 
heat,  on  the  fea-fhore,  at  the  quarter  called  Gold- 
Duft.  The  waves  dafhed  themfelves  againft  it 
with  a fearful  noife.  The  foam,  of  a dazzling 
whitenefs,  and  fparkling  like  fire,  covered  the 
rocks  and  fhores.  Notwithftanding  the  darknefs, 
we  could  diftinguifh,  by  thefe  phofphoric  lights, 
the  canoës  of  the  filhermen,  which  they  had,  long 
before,  drawn  a great  way  up  on  the  ftrand. 

At  fome  diftance  from  thence,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  wood,  we  defcried  a fire,  round  which  feve- 
ral  of  the  plantcrs  werc  afiembled.  We  went  thither 
to  re£t  ourfelves,  and  to  wait  for  thc  return  of  day. 

Whilft 
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Whilft  we  fat  by  the  fire,  one  of  the  planters  told 
us,  that  the  preceding  afternoon,  he  had  feen  a 
veflel  at  fea,  borne  toward  the  ifland  by  the  cur- 
rents  ; that  the  fhades  of  night  had  concealed  her 
froni  his  view,  and  that  two  hours  after  fun-iet,  he 
had  heard  the  firing  of  cannon,  as  a fignal  calling 
for  aiïiftance,  but  that  the  fea  ran  fo  high,  no  one 
would  fend  out  a boat  to  her  relief  : that  foon  after, 
he  could  perceive  iheir  lanterns  lighted  up,  and, 
in  that  cale,  he  was  afraid,  the  veflel  having  corne 
fo  near  the  fhore,  nnght  hâve  pafied  between  the 
main  land  and  the  little  Ifle  of  Amber,  miftaking 
the  latter  for  Mire-Point,  near  which,  the  veflels 
arriving  at  Port-Louis  are  accuftomed  to  pafs  ; 
that  if  it  were  fo,  which,  however,  he  could  not 
abfolutely  affirm,  the  veflel  muft  be  in  the  greateft 
danger.  Another  planter  then  fpoke,  and  told  us, 
that  he  had  feveral  times  pafled  throogh  the  chan- 
nei  which  feparates  the  lfle  of  Amber  from  the 
coaft;  that  he  had  founded  ir,  and  found  that  the 
mooring  and  anchoring  ground  were  excellent  ; 
and,  that  the  veflel  was  as  fafe  there  as  in  the  mofl 
fecure  harbour.  “ I would  rifk  my  whole  fortunç 
“ in  her,”  added  he,  “ and  could  fleep  as  foundly 
u as  if  I were  on  dry  land.”  A third  planter  af- 
ferted,  that  it  was  impoflïble  for  a veflel  of  that 
(ize  to  enter  the  channel,  as  even  boats  could  with 
difficulty  navigate  it.  He  faid,  that  he  had  feen 
her  anchor  beyond  the  lfle  of  Amber,  fo  that  if 
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the  breeze  fprung  up  in  the  morning,  fhe  would 
hâve  it  in  lier  power,  either  to  put  to  fea  again,  or 
to  gain  the  harbour.  Other  planters  delivered  va- 
rious  opinions.  ' 

Whilft  they  were  difputing  among  themfelves, 
as  is  very  cuftomary  with  idle  Creoles,  Paul  and  I 
kept  a profound  filence.  We  remained  there  till 
peep  of  dawn,  but,  then,  there  was  too  little  light 
in  the  Heavens,  to  admit  of  our  diftinguifhing  any 
objedt  at  fea,  which,  befides,  was  covered  with  a 
thick  fog  ; we  could  only  defcry  to  windward,  a 
dufky  cloud,  which,  they  told  us,  was  the  Ifle  of 
Amber,  fituated  at  a quarter  of  a league’s  diftance 
from  the  coaft.  We  perceived  no  objed  by  this 
gloomy  light,  but  the  point  of  land  where  we 
were,  and  the  peaks  of  fome  of  the  mountains  of 
the  interior  of  the  illand,  appearing,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  midft  of  the  clouds  which  floated 
around  them. 

About  fcven  in  the  morning,  we  heard  the 
found  of  drums  in  the  woods  ; it  was  the  Gover- 
nor,  M.  de  la  Bourdonaye , who  came  on  horfeback, 
attended  by  a detachment  of  foldiers,  armed  with 
mulkets,  and  by  a great  number  of  planters  and 
negroes.  He  drevv  up  the  foldiers  on  the  beach, 
and  ordered  them  to  tire  a volley.  Scarcely  had 
they  donc  fo,  when  we  perceived,  on  the  fea,  a 
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flafii  of  light,  almoft  immediately  fucceeded  by 
the  report  of  a cannon.  We  concluded  that  the 
veffel  was  at  no  great  diftance  from  us,  and  we  ail 
flew  to  that  quarter  where  we  had  feen  her  lignai. 
We  then  difcerned,  through  the  mift,  the  huli  and 
fail-yards  of  a large  veffel.  We  were  fo  clofe  to 
her,  that,  notwitbftanding  the  roaring  of  the  fea, 
we  diftin&ly  heard  the  boatfwain’s  whiftle,  and  the 
voices  of  the  failors,  who  gave  three  cheers  of. 
Long  live  the  King  : for  this  is  the  exclama- 
tion of  Frenchmen,  when  in  extreme  danger,  as 
well  as  arnidft  their  greatefr  rejoicings  ; as  if  they 
meant  to  cali  their  Prince  to  their  affiftance,  in 
perdons  feafons,  or,  as  if  they  intended,  even 
then,  to  déclaré,  that  they  were  ready  to  meet  death 
for  his  fake. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Saint-Gerand  per- 
ceived  we  were  within  reach  of  giving  her  affift- 
ance, fhe  went  on  firing  a gunevery  three  minutes. 
M.  de  la  Bourdonaye  ordered  large  fires  to  be  kind- 
led,  here  and  thêre,  along  the  ftrand,  and  fent  to 
ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  queft 
of  provifions,  planks,  cables,  and  empty  cafks.  A 
multitude  foon  arrived,  accompanied  by  their  ne- 
groes,  loaded  with  provifions  and  cordage,  who 
came  from  the  plantations  of  Qold-Duft,  the 
quarter  of  the  Mardi,  and  from  Rampait  River. 
One  of  the  oldeft  of  thefe  planters  approached  the 
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Governor,  and  thus  addreffed  him  ; “ Sir,  deep 
founds  hâve,  ail  night  long,  been  heard  in  the 
mountain.  In  the  woods,  the  leaves  are  vio- 
“ lently  agitated,  though  there  is  not  a breath  of 
“ wind  ftirring.  The  fea-birds  are  flocking,  in 
crovvds,  to  take  refuge  on  the  land  ; furely,  ail 
“ thefe  figns  announce  the  approach  of  a hurri- 
“ cane.”  “ Well,  my  friend,”  replied  the  Go- 
vernor, “ we  are  well  prepared  for  it,  and,  furely, 
“ the  vefïel  is  fo  likewife.” 

- 

In  truth,  the  whole  appearance  of  Nature  pre- 
faged  an  approaching  tempeft.  The  clouds  which 
were  diftinguifhable  in  the  zénith,  were,  at  their 
centre,  awfully  black,  and  their  edges  of  a copper 
colour.  The  air  refounded  with  the  fcreams  of 
the  paillencu,  the  frigat,  the  water-cutter,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  fowls,  which,  notwithftanding 
the  gloom  of  the  atmofphere,  flocked  from  ail 
points  of  the  horizon,  to  feek  a fhelter  in  the 
ifland. 

Toward  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  fearful 
noifes  were  heard  from  the  Sea,  as  if  torrents  of 
water,  mingled  with  the  roaring  thunder,  were 
rulhing  from  the  mountain-tops.  The  whole  com- 
pany exclaimed  : “ There’ s the  hurricane!”  and, 
at  the  famé  moment,  an  awful  whirlwind  carried 
off  the  fpg,  which  overfpread  the  Ifle  of  Amber, 

and 
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and  it’s  channel.  The  Saint- Gerand  was  then 
plainly  defcried,  her  deck  crowded  with  people, 
her  yards  and  round- tops  lowered,  her  flag  hoifted, 
four  cables  on  her  fore-catlle,  and  one  to  keep  her 
faft  a-ftern.  She  had  anchored  between  the  Itle  of 
Amber  and  the  main  land,  within  the  thelvy  en- 
clofure,  which  furrounds  the  Ifle  of  France,  and 

which  the  had  weathered  through  a channel  that 

\ 

no  veflel  had  ever  paffed  before.  She  prefented 
her  bows  to  the  billows,  which  rolled  on  from  the 
main  Océan  ; and  at  every  furge  whieh  forced  it’s 
way  into  the  channel,  her  prow  was  elevated  to 
fuch  a heiglit,  that  her  keel  was  perceptible  in  the 
air;  but,  bv  this  motion,  her  ftern,  plunging 
downward,  difappeared  from  view,  to  it’s  very 
carved  work,  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  fwallowed 
up.  In  this  fituation,  in  which  the  winds  and  the 
waves  were  driving  her  toward  the  fhore,  it  was 
equally  impoflïble  to  return  through  the  track  by 
which  the  had  entered,  or,  by  cutting  her  cables, 
to  run  a-ground  upon  the  fhore,  from  which  the 
was  feparated  by  a deep  bottom,  fown  thick  with 
fhelving  rocks.  Every  billow  which  broke  againft 
the  coati,  ruthed  on,  roaring,  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  bay,  and  tofled  the  pebbles  more  than  fifty 
feet  up  the  thore  ; then,  retiring  backwards,  dif- 
covered  a great  part  of  it’s  bed,  the  ftones  of  which 
were  dafhed  backward  and  forward,  with  a rough 
and  horrible  noife.  d he  fea,  fwelled  by  the  winds, 
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increafed  every  moment,  and  the  whole  channel 
between  this  ifland  and  the  Iile  of  Amber,  ap- 
peared  to  be  an  immenfe  fheet  of  white  foam,  hol- 
lowed  into  deep  and  dufky  waves.  This  foam 
collefted  itfelf  at  the  bottom  of  the  creeks,  to  the 
height  of  more  than  fix  feet,  and  the  winds,  which 
brufhed  along  it’s  furface,  carried  it  beyond  the 
fleep  clifFs  of  the  fhore,  more  than  half  a league 
into  the  ifland.  At  fight  of  thefe  innumerable 
white  fiakes,  which  were  driven,  in  a horizontal 
direction,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  you 
would  hâve  thought  that  hills  of  fnow  were  rulh- 
ing  from  the  Sea.  The  horizon  prefented  every 
fymptom  of  a lengthened  tempeft  : the  Heavens 
and  the  Sea  feemed  to  be  confounded  in  it  with 
each  other.  There  were  inceffantly  detached  from 
it,  clouds  of  a fearful  appearance,  which  flew 
along  the  zénith,  with  the  velocity  of  birds;  whilft 
others  appeared  in  it  immoveable,  like  enormous 
rocks.  Not  a fingle  fpot  of  azuré  was  perceptible 
in  the  whole  firmament  ; a pale  and  olive-coloured 
slare  was  ail  that  illuminated  the  objedts  on  the 
Earth,  on  the  Sea,  and  in  the  Heavens. 

By  the  violent  flraining  of  the  veffel,  what  we 
feared,  at  length  took  place.  The  cables  on  her 
bows  fnapped  ; and  as  fhe  then  rode  by  a fingle 
halfer,  fhe  was  dafhed  upon  the  rocks,  half  a 
cable’s  length  from  the  fhore.  One  fcream  of 
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grief  burft  from  every  breaft.  Paul  was  haftening 
to  throw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  when  I feized  him 
by  the  arm.  “ My  fon,”  faid  I to  him,  “ are  you 
“ determined  to  deftroy  yourfelf  ?”  “ Oh,  let  me 
“ go  to  her  affiftance,”  cried  he,  “ or  let  me  die  !” 
As  defpair  had  overpowered  his  reafon,  Domingo 
and  I,  in  order  to  prevent  his  deftruétion,  tied 
round  his  middle  a long  cord,  one  of  the  extre- 
mities  of  which  vve  held  faft.  Paul  then  advanced 
toward  the  Saint-Gerand,  fometimes  fwimming, 
fometimes  walking  on  the  Ihallows.  Sometimes, 
he  had  the  hope  of  getting  on  board,  for  the  fea, 
in  thefe  irregular  movements,  left  the  veffel  nearly 
dry,  fo  that  you  might  almoft  walk  round  and 
round  her  : but  prefently,  returning  with  reno- 
vated  fury,  it  covered  her  with  enormous  arches 
of  water,  which  carried  away  the  whole  fore-part 
of  her  bottorh,  and  dafhed  the  unhappy  Paul  a 
great  way  upon  the  fhore,  his  legs  bleeding,  his 
cheft  bruifed,  and  half-drowned.  Scarcely  had 
this  young  man  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes, 
than  he  got  upagain,  and  returned,  withredoubled 
ardor,  toward  the  fhip,  which  the  fea,  meanwhile, 
had  torn  afunder  with  unremitting  attacks.  Upon 
this,  the  whole  crew,  defpairing  of  fafety,  threw 
themfelves,  in  crowds,  into  the  fea;  fome  on 
mafts,  on  planks,  on  hen-coops,  on  tables,  and  on 
calks.  Then,  appeared  an  objedt  worthy  of  eternal 
regret;  a young  lady  was  feen  on  the  ftern-gal- 
vol.  v.  m lery 
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lery  of  the  Saint-Gerand,  ftretching  out  her  arms 
toward  him,  who  was  making  fo  many  fruitlefs  ef- 
forts to  join  her.  It  was  Virginia.  She  foon  dif- 
covered  her  lover  by  his  intrepidity.  At  fight  of 
this  amiable  girl,  expofed  to  périls  fo  dreadful,  we 
were  overwhelmed  with  forrow  and  defpair.  As 
for  Virginia , with  a noble  and  dignified  air,  fhe 
waved  her  hand  to  us,  as  if  to  bid  us  an  eternal 
farewel.  The  failors  had  ail  thrown  themfelves 
into  the  Océan.  One  alone  remained  on  the  deck, 
who  was  entirely  naked,  and  flrong  as  a Hercules. 
He  approached  Virginia  refpeétfully  ; we  faw  him 
throw  himfelf  at  her  knees,  and  even  endeavour  to 
perfuade  her  to  pull  off  her  clothes  ; but  (lie,  re- 
pelling  him,  with  dignity,  turned  her  face  the 
other  way.  The  air  refounded  with  thefe  redoubled 
cries  of  the  fpeétators  : “ Save  her,  oh,  fave  her; 
tc  do  not,  do  not  quit  her.”  But,  at  the  famé  mo- 
ment, a mountain  of  water,  of  an  enormous  fize, 
engulphed  itfelf  between  the  Ifle  of  Amber  and  the 
coaft,  and  advanced,  roaring,  toward  the  veflel, 
which  it  menaced  with  it’s  dufky  fides  and  foam- 
ing  fummits.  At  this  awful  fpeflacle,  the  failor 
flung  himfelf  alone  into  the  fea,  and  Virginia , per- 
ceiving  death  inévitable,  placed  one  hand  on  her 
clothes,  and  the  other  on  her  heart  ; then  raifing 
her  placid  eyes  toward  Heaven,  fhe  feemed  an  an- 
gel,  going  to  take  flight  toward  the  celeftial  ré- 
gions. 
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Oh,  day  of  horror  ! Alas  ! ail  was  fwallowed  up. 
The  furge  dafhed  far  up  the  fhore,  a part  of  the 
fpedtators,  whom  an  émotion  of  humanity  had 
prompted  to  advance  toward  Virginia,  as  well  as 
the  failor,  who  had  attempted  to  preferve  her  by 
fwimming.  This  man,  efcaped  from  almoft  cer- 
tain death,  kneeled  down  upon  the  ftrand,  faying  : 
“ Oh,  my  God,  thou  haft  preferved  my  life  ; but 
“ I would  hâve  facrificed  it,  willingly,  to  fave  that 
“ of  the  excellent  young  lady,  who,  with  ail  my 
“ perfuafion,  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  undrefs 
“ herfelf,  as  I did.”  Domingo  and  I drew  out  from 
the  waves  the  unfortunate  Paul , entirely  deprived 
of  recollebtion,  whilft  the  blood  gufhed  from  his 
mouth  and  ears.  The  Governor  put  him  under 
the  care  of  furgeons,  while  we  traverfed  the  fea- 
fhore,  to  fee  whether  the  billows  had  not  borne 
the  body  of  Virginia  thither  ; but  the  wind  having 
fuddenly  changed,  as  is  very  cuftomary  in  the  café 
of  hurricanes,  we  had  the  mortification  of  refledt- 
ing,  that  we  fhould  not  hâve  it  in  our  power  to 
render  to  this  unfortunate  girl  even  the  rites  of  fe- 
pulture.  We  haftened  from  the  fpot,  overwhelmed 
with  forrow,  our  minds  entirely  engroffed  with  the 
lofs  of  only  one  perfon,  in  a fhipwreck  where  fo 
many  had  perifhed  ; the  greater  part  doubting, 
from  an  end  fo  difaftrous,  befalling  a young  wo- 
man  of  fuch  exalted  virtue,  whether  a Providence 
exifted  at  ail;  for  there  are  calamines,  fo  dreadful, 
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and  fo  unmerited,  that  the  confidence,  even  of 
the  wifeft,  is  frequently  ftaggered. 

Meanwhile,  they  had  placed  Paul , who  now  be- 
gan  to  recover  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes,  in  an  adjoining 
houle,  till  his  fituation  permitted  him  to  be  car- 
ried  to  his  own  home.  As  for  me,  I was  returning 
with  Domingo,  in  order  to  préparé  Virginia ’s  mo- 
ther,  and  lier  friend,  for  this  calamitous  event, 
when,  on  our  arrivai  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  of  the  Lataniers,  fome  negroes  inform- 
ed  us,  that  the  fea  was  driving  a great  deal  of  the 
wreck  of  the  vefiel  up  the  oppofite  bay.  We  de- 
fcended  thither,  and  one  of  the  firfl:  obje&s  which 
we  defcried  upon  the  lliore,  was  the  body  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  vvas  half  covered  with  fand,  and  in  the 
very  attitude  in  which  we  had  feen  lier  perifh. 
There  was  no  fenfible  alteration  in  her  features. 
Her  eyes  were  clofed,  but  ferenity  ftill  fat  upon 
her  forehead  ; only,  the  pale  violet  of  death  blend- 
ed  itfelf  upon  her  cheeks,  with  the  rofes  of  mo- 
defty.  One  of  her  hands  lay  upon  her  clothes  ; 
the  other,  which  clung  to  her  hearr,  was  firmly 
clofed  and  fliff.  I difengaged  from  it,  with  much 
difficulty,a  little  cafket  -,  but  how  vvas  I aftonifiied, 
when  I perceived  m it,  the  portrait  which  Paul 
had  given  her,  and  which  fhe  had  promifed  him 
never  to  part  with  while  Aie  lived.  At  this  laft 
token  of  the  conflancy,  and  the  love  of  this  un- 
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happy  girl,  I wept  bitterly.  As  for  Domingo , 
beating  his  breaft,  he  pierced  the  air  with  his 
monrnful  cries.  We,  then,  carried  the  body  to  a 
fifherman’s  hut,  where  we  gave  it  in  charge  to  fome 
poor  Malabar  women,  who  wafhed  it  carefully. 

Whilft  they  were  performing  this  fad  office,  we 
afcended,  trembling,  toward  the  plantation.  We 
there  found  Madame  de  la  Tour  and  Margaret  at 
prayer,  in  expe&ation  of  news  concerning  the  vef- 
fel.  As  foon  as  the  former  perceived  me,  fhe  ex- 
claimed  : “ Where  is  my  daughter  ? my  beloved 
“ Virginia  P my  child  ?”  As  my  filence,  and  my 
tears,  but  too  well  informed  her  of  the  calamity 
which  had  happened,  (lie  was  fuddenly  feized  with 
a fuffocation,  and  agonizing  fpafms  ; her  voice 
could  be  diftinguifhed  only  in  fighs  and  fobbing. 
Margaret  exclaimed  : “ Where  is  my  fon  ? I do 
“ not  fee  my  fon  ;**  and  fainted  away.  We  haf- 
tened  to  her,  and  having  brought  her  to  herfelf,  I 
affured  her  that  Paul  was  alive,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernor  had  taken  proper  care  of  him.  She  reco- 
vered  the  ufe  of  her  fenfes,  only  to  devote  her  at- 
tention to  the  affiftance  of  her  friend,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  fell  into  long  fainting  fits.  Madame 
de  la  Tour  paffed  the  night  in  thefe  cruel  paroxyfms, 
and,  by  the  lengt’n  of  their  duration,  I hâve  judged 
that  nothing  equalsthe  forrowof  a mother.  When 
fhe  recovered  her  reafon,  fhe  fixed  her  mournful 
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eyes  ftedfaftly  toward  Heaven.  In  vain  did  Mar- 
garet and  I prefs  her  hands  between  ours,  in  vain 
did  we  addrefs  her  by  the  moft  tender  appella- 
tions ; to  ail  thefe  teftimomes  of  our  aneient  af- 
fection, fli e appeared  total ly  infenfible,  and  no- 
thing  but  deep  groans  proceeded  from  her  op- 
prefî’ed  bofom. 

The  next  morning,  they  brought  Paul , ftretch- 
ed  along  in  a palanquin.  Reafon  had  refumed  it’s 
empire,  but  his  voice  was  entirely  loft.  His  inter- 
view with  his  mother  and  Madame  de  la  Tour , 
which,  at  firft,  I had  been  apprehenfïve  of,  pro- 
duced  a better  effeft  than  ail  the  care  which  I had 
hitherto  taken.  A ray  of  comfort  beamed  on  the 
countenances  of  thefe  two  unhappy  mothers.  They 
both  approached  him,  clafped  him  in  their  arms, 
kifled  him  ; and  thofe  tears  which  had  been,  till 
then,  reftrained,  through  excefs  of  forrow,  now 
began  to  flow.  Paul  foon  mingled  his  with  theirs. 
Nature,  being  thus  difburdened  in  thefe  three  un- 
happy beings,  a languid  opprelfion  fucceeded  to 
the  convulfions  of  their  grief,  and  procured  for 
them  a léthargie  repofe,  which  bore,  in  truth,  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  death. 

' * f 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  la  Bourdonaye  fent  a meffenger 
to  me  privately,  informing  me,  that  the  body  of 
Virginia  had,  by  his  order,  Teen  conveyed  to  the 
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city,  and  that  from  thence,  he  meant  to  hâve  it 
carried  to  the  church  of  Pamplemoufîes.  I immedi- 
ately  went  down  to  Port-Louis,  where  I found  the 
inhabitants  afiembled  from  ail  parts,  to  affift  at  her 
funeral,  as  if  the  iftand  had  loft,  in  her,  the  moft 
precious  treafure  which  it  contained.  In  the  port, 
the  fhips  had  their  fail- yards  laid  acrofs,  their  flags 
half  hoifted  up,  and  they  were  firing  minute  guns. 
The  grenadier  company  opened  the  funeral  pro- 
ceflïon.  They  carried  their  arms  inverted.  Their 
drums,  covered  with  long  pièces  of  crape,  emitted 
only  founds  of  woe  : grief  fat  ftrongly  depiéled  on 
the  countenances  of  thofe  warriors,  who  had,  a 
thoufand  times,  braved  death  in  the  field,  with 
undaunted  courage.  Eight  youhg  ladies,  of  the 
moft  confiderable  rank  in  the  iftand,  clothed  in 
white,  and  holding  palm-boughs  in  their  hands, 
bore  the  body  of  their  virtuous  companion,  ftréwed 
over  with  flowers.  A choir  of  little  children  fol- 
lowed  it,  chanting  hymns  : then,  after  them,  the 
officers  of  higher  rank,  and  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  iftand,  and,  laft  of  ail,  the  Governor 
himfelf,  followed  by  a crowd  of  the  common 
people. 

Thus  far  had  Government  interpofed,  in  order- 
ing  th'at  fome  honours  might  be  rendered  to  the 
virtues  of  Virginia.  But  when  the  body  had  ar- 
rived  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  at  the  fio-ht  of 
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thofe  very  huts,  the  happinefs  of  wliich  lhe  had  fo 
long  conftituted.  and  which  her  dcath  had  filled 
with  forrow,  the  whole  funeral  ceremony  was  de- 
ranged  ; the  hymns  and  the  chanting  ceafed  ; no- 
thing  was  now  to  be  heard  in  the  plain,  but  fighs 
and  fobs.  Crowds  of  young  girls,  belonging  ta 
the  neighbouring  plantations,  haftened  to  fpread 
o ver  the  coffin  of  Virginia , handkerchiefs,  chap- 
lets,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  invoking  her  as  if 
fhe  had  been  a faint.  Mothers  praycd  Heaven 
to  beftow  on  them  daughters  like  her;  the  young 
men,  miftrefles  as  confiant  ; the  poor,  a friend  as 
affedtionate,  and  the  flaves,  a miftrefs  as  kind. 

• 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  deftined  for 
her  interment,  the  negreffes  of  Madagafcar,  and 
the  Cafres  of  Mofambique,  placed  bafkets  of  fruit 
around  her  body,  and  fufpended  pièces  of  ftnff  on 
the  neighbouring  trees,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  their  country.  The  Jndians  of  Bengal,  and  thofe 
of  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  brought  cages  of  birds, 
which  they  fet  at  liberfy  over  her  corpfe  ; to  fuch 
a degree  does  the  lofs  of  a beloved  objeâ:  intereft 
ail  Nations,  and  fuch  a power  does  unfortunate 
virtue  poiïefs,  feeing  it  attrads  and  unités  ail  reli- 
gions around  it’s  tomb. 

It  was  neceffary  to  place  a guard  near  her  grave, 
in  order  to  keep  back  fome  of  the  daughters  of  the 
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•poor  inhabitants,  who  were  rufhing  to  throw  them- 
felves  into  it,  declaring,  that,  in  this  World,  their 
forrow  vvould  admit  of  no  confolation,  and  that 
nothing  now  remained  for  them,  but  to  die  with 
her,  who  had  been  their  only  benefadrefs.  She 
was  interred  near  the  church  of  Pamplemouffes, 
on  it’s  weftern  fide,  at  the  foot  of  a tuft  of  bam- 
boos,  where,  in  going  to  mafs,  with  her  mother 
and  Margaret , fhe  delighted  to  repofe,  feated  by 
the  fide  of  him,  whom  fhe  then  ufed  to  call  bro- 
ther. 

On  returning  from  the  funeral  ceremony,  M. 
de  la  Bourdonaye  afcended  this  mountain,  followed 
by  a part  of  his  numerous  retinue.  He  tendered 
to  Madame  de  la  'Tour , and  her  friend,  ail  the  af- 
fiftance  which  lay  in  his  power.  He  expreffed  him- 
felf  in  few  words,  but  with  great  indignation, 
againft  her  unnatural  relation  : approaching  Paul , 
he  faid  every  thing  which  he  thought  could  hâve  a 
tendency  to  confole  him.  “ I was  anxious  to  con- 
“ tribute  to  your  happinefs,  and  that  of  your  fa- 
“ mily,!’  laid  he  ; c<  Heaven  is  the  witnefs  of  my 
“ fincerity.  My  friend,  you  muft  go  to  France; 
“ I will  procure  you  employment  theje.  During 
“ your  abfence,  I will  take  as  much  care  of  your 
“ mother  as  if  fhe  were  my  own.”  At  the  famé 
time,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him  ; but  Paul  drew 
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back  his,  and  turned  his  head  a(idc,  that  he  might 
not  fee  him. 

As  for  myfelf,  I remained  in  the  dwelling  of 
my  unfortunate  friends,  to  adminifter  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  Paul , ail  the  afiiftance  I could.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  latter  was  able  to 
walk  ; but  mental  depreffion  feemed  to  increafe, 
in  proportion  as  his  body  grew  ftronger,  He  was 
infenfible  to  every  thing;  his  looks  were  languid, 
ahd  he  did  not  anfwer  a fyllable  to  ail  the  quef- 
tions  which  were  put  to  him.  Madame  de  la  'Tour, 
who  was  in  a dying  condition,  frequently  faid  to 
him  : “ My  fon,  fo  long  as  I fee  you,  I think  T( 
“ behold  my  dear  Virginia At  the  name  of 
Virginia , he  ftarted  up,  and  haftened  from  her,  in 
fpite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  who  called 
him  back  to  her  friend.  He  wandered  alone  to 
the  garden,  and  feated  himfelf  at  the  foot  of  Vir- 
ginias cocoa-tree,  witjh  his  eyes  ftedfaftly  fixed  on 
her  fountain.  The  Governor’s  furgeon,  who  had 
taken  the  greateft  care  of  him,  and  of  the  ladies, 
told  us,  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  gloomy  me- 
lancholy  which  had  fettled  on  his  mind,  we  ought 
to  allow  him  to  do  every  thing  that  he  pleafed, 
without  contradi&ing  him  in  any  refpeél  ; for  this 
was  the  only  means  of  vanquifhing  that  filence 
which  he  fo  obftinately  preferved. 
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ï refolved  to  follow  bis  advice.  As  foon  as  Paul 
fclt  bis  ftrength,  in  fome  degree,  reftored,  the  firft 
ufe  vvhich  he  made  of  it,  was  to  retire  from  the 
plantation.  As  I did  not  wifh  to  lofe  fight  of  him, 
I walked  behind,  and  defired  Domingo  to  bring 
fome  provifions,  and  to  accompany  us.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  young  man  defcended  from  this  moun- 
tain, his  joy  and  his  ftrength  feemed  to  revive. 
He,  at  firft,  bent  his  courfe  toward  Pamplemouffes, 
and  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  church,  in  the 
bamboo-alley,  he  went  direcftly  to  the  fpot  vvhere 
he  faw  the  earth  had  been  newly  dug  up  : there, 
he  kneeled  down,  and  raifing  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
he  offered  up  a long  prayer.  This  adtion  appeared 
to  me  a happy  prefage  of  returning  reafon,  as  this 
mark  of  confidence  in  the  Suprême  Being,  was  a 
proof  that  his  foui  began  to  refume  it’s  natural 
funftions.  Domingo  and  I fell  down  on  our  knees 
after  his  example,  and  prayed  with  him.  At 
length,  he  arofe,  and  walked  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  ifland,  without  paying  much  attention  to  us. 
As  I knew  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant,  not  only 
where  the  body  of  Virginia  was  depofited,  but  alfo, 
whether  or  not  it  had  been  faved  from  the  Sea,  I 
afked  him,  why  he  had  been  praying  to  God  at 
the  foot  of  the  bamboos  ; he  replied  : “ We  hâve 
“ been  there  together  fo  often  !” 
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He  continuée!  his  journey  to  the  entrance  of  the 
foreft,  where  night  overtook  us.  THere,  I per- 
fuaded  him,  by  my  example-,  to  take  fome  nou- 
rilhment  ; we  then  repofed  ourfelves  upon  the 
grafs,  at  the  foot  of  a tree.  The  next  day,  I vvas 
in  expectation,  that  he  would  direCt  his  fteps 
homewards  again.  In  truth,  he  fixed  his  eyes,  for 
fome  time,  from  the  plain,  on  the  church  of  Pam- 
plemouffes,  with  it’s  long  rows  of  bamboos,  and 
made  fome  movements  to  return  thither  ; but  he 
fuddenly  buried  himfelf  in  the  foreft,  always  di- 
reCting  his  courfe  toward  the  North.  I penetrated 
-his  intention,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  difluade 
him  from  it.  We  arrived,  about  mid-day,  at  the 
quarter  of  Gold-Duft.  He  haftily  defeended  to 
the  fea-fhore,  exaCtly  oppofite  to  the  place  where 
the  Saint-Gerand  had  perifhed.  At  fight  of  the 
Ifle  of  Amber,  and  it’s  channel,  then  as  fmooth  as 
a mirror,  he  exclaimed  : “ Virginia  ! oh,  my 

“ beloved  Virginia  !”  and  then  fell  down  in  a 
fwoon.  Domingo  and  I carried  him  to  the  in- 
terior  of  the  foreft,  where  we  brought  him  to 
himfelf,  with  much  difficulty.  When  he  had  re- 
covered  his  fenfes,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to 
the  fea-fhore  ; but,  having  entreated  him  not  to 
renew  his  own  grief  and  ours,  by  fuch  cruel  recol- 
le&ions,  he  took  another  road.  In  fhort,  for  eight 
days  together,  he  rambled  to  ail  thofe  places  which 
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he  was  accuflomed  to  frequent,  with  the  compa- 
nion  of  his  infancy.  He  wandered  along  the  path, 
through  vvhich  (lie  had  gone,  to  afk  pardon  for 
the  flave  of  the  Black  River:  he  then  vifited  the 
borders  of  the  river  of  the  Three  Paps,  vvhere  (lie 
had  fat  down,  when  unable  to  walk  any  farther, 
and  that  part  of  the  wood,  in  which  (he  had  been 
loft.  Every  place  that  recalled  to  his  mind,  the 
inquiétudes,  the  fports,  the  repafts,  and  the  bene- 
ficence  of  his  much-loved  Virginia  the  river  of 
the  Long-Mountain,  my  little  habitation,  the 
neighbouring  cafcade,  thepapaya  which  (he  had 
planted,  the  raofiy  ground  where  (lie  delighted  to 
run,  and  the  crofs  paths  of  the  foreft:  where  (lie 
loved  to  fing,  eacli,  by  turns,  caufed  his  tears  to 
flow  : the  very  echoes  which  had,  fo  often,  re- 
peated  the  founds  of  their  mutual  joy,  now  re- 
founded  with  nothing  but  thefe  mournful  cries  : 
“ Virginia!  Oh,  my  beloved  Virginia  !” 

In  this  wild  and  vvandering  way  of  life,  his  eyes 
grew  hollow,  his  colour  faded,  and  his  heakh,  gra- 
dually,  but  perceptibly,  dechned.  Being  firmly 
perluaded  that  the  lentiment  of  our  misfôrtunes  is 
redoubled  by  the  remembrance  of  the  pleafures 
which  we  once  enjoyed,  and  that  folitude  only 
gives  an  edge  to  the  paffions,  I refolved  to  remove 
my  unf  irtunate  fnend  from  the  places  which  ex- 
citedthe  recollection  of  his  lofs,  and  to  convey 
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him  to  forne  part  of  the  ifland,  where  there  werc 
obje&s  to  diffipate  his  melancholy.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  I condu&ed  him  to  the  inhabited  heights  of 
the  quarter  of  Williams,  where  he  had  never  been 
before.  Agriculture  and  commerce  fhen  fpread 
much  buftle  and  variety  over  this  ifland.  There 
were  many  companies  of  carpenters,  who  fquared 
the  trees  into  logs,  and  others  who  were  fawing 
them  into  planks  : carriages  came  and  went  along 
the  roads  : large  flocks  of  oxen  and  horfes  fed  in 
the  extenfive  paftures,  and  the  fields  were  filled 
with  habitations.  The  élévation  of  the  foil,  in  fe- 
veral  places,  admitted  of  the  cultivation  of  many 
kinds  of  European  vegetables.  You  might  fee, 
here  and  there,  harvefts  of  corn  in  the  plain,  beds 
of  ftrawberries  in  the  openings  of  the  woods,  and 
hedges  of  rofe-trees  along  the  highway.  The  cool- 
nefs  of  the  air,  by  giving  tenfion  to  the  nerves, 
was  even  favourable  to  the  health  of  the  whites. 
From  thefe  heights,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
ifland,  and  furrounded  with  thick  woods,  you  can 
difcover  neither  the  Sea,  nor  Port-Louis,  nor  the 
church  of  PamplemoufTes,  nor  any  thing  which 
could  recal  to  Paul' s mind  the  remembrance  of 
Virginia.  The  very  mountains,  which  prefent  dif- 
ferent branches  on  the  fide  of  Port-Louis,  offer 
nothing  to  view  on  the  fide  of  Williams-Plain,  but 
a long  promontory,  in  a ftraight  and  perpendicular 

line,  out  of  which  many  loftv  pyramids  of  rocks 

elevate 
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elevare  themfelves,  and  colleét  the  clouds  around 
their  peaks. 

It  was  to  thefe  plains,  accordingly,  that  I con- 
dufted  Paul.  I kept  him  continually  in  aftion, 
vvalking  with  him,  in  fun-fhine,  and  in  rain,  by 
day  and  by  night,  leading  him  intothe  woods,  and 
over  the  frelh  ploughed  gronnd,  and  the  fields,  in 
order  to  amufe  his  mind  by  the  fatigue  of  his, 
body  ; and  to  deceive  his  refierions  by  ignorance 
of  the  place  where  we  were,  and  of  the  road  which 
we  had  left.  But  the  mind  of  a lover  finds,  every 
where,  traces  of  the  beloved  objeél.  The  night 
and  the  day,  the  calm  of  folitude  and  the  noife 
of  habitation,  nay,  time  itfelf,  which  erafes  fo 
many  recollerions,  brought  no  relief  to  his  mind. 
Like  the  needle,  touched  by  the  magnet,  which  is 
to  no  purpofe  agitated,  for  as  foon  as  it  recovers 
a ftateof  reft,  it  points  to  the  Pôle  which  attraéls 
it  : fo  when  I afked  Paul , as  we  wandered  about, 
in  William’s-Plain,  “ Whither  fhall  we  go  now  ?” 
he  turned  toward  the  North,  and  faid,:  “ Thefe 
“ are  our  mountains,  let  us  return  thither.” 

I clearly  perceived,  that  ail  the  methods,  by 
which  I had  endeavoured  to  divert  his  mind,  were 
ineffedual,  and  that  the  only  refource  now  left, 
was  to  attack  the  pafîion  in  itfelf,  by  employing, 
to  this  purpofe,  the  whole  ftrength  of  my  feeble 

reafon. 
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reafon.  I,  accordingly,  replied  : “ Yes,  thefe  are 
ct  the  mountains,  where  your  beloved  Virginia  once 
“ lived,  and  there  is  the  portrait  which  you  gave 
“ her,  and  which,  in  death,  fhe  preffed  to  her 
“ heart,  the  laft  émotions  of  which  were  devoted 
<c  to  thee.”  I then  prefented  to  Paul  the  little 
portrait  which  he  had  given  Virginia , on  the  banks 
of  the  fountain  of  the  cocoa-trees.  At  fight  of 
this,  a gloomy  joy  overfpread  his  countenance. 
He  eagerly  feized  the  portrait  with  his  feeble 
hands,  and  preffed  it  to  his  lips.  Immediately, 
his  breaft  became  oppreffed,  and  to  his  blood-ûaot 
eyes  the  tears  ftarted,  but  were  unable  to  flow. 

I faid  to  him  : “ My  fon,  attend  to  the  words 
“ of  one  who  is  yoûr  friend,  who  was  fo  to  Virginia, 
“ and  who,  in  the  ardor  of  your  expe&ations,  has 
“ frequently  endeavoured  to  fortify  your  reafon 
againft  the  unforefeen  calamities  of  human  life. 
“ What  is  it  you  déploré  with  fo  much  bitternefs 
“ of  foui  ? Is  it  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen 
« yourfelf?  Is  it  that  which  has  befallen  Virginia  ?” 

“ The  misfortune  which  has  befallen  yourfelf? 
“ Yes,  I grant  you  it  has  been  very  fevere.  You 
bave  loft  the  moft  amiable  of  young  women, 
<c  who  would  hâve  made  the  moft  virtuous  of 
«<  wives.  She  had  facrificed  her  own  interefts  to 
4C  your’s,  and-  preferred  you  to  fortune,  as  the  only 
> ' “ recompenfe 
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««  recompenfe  worthy  of  hcr  virtue.  But  hovv  do 
cc  you  know,  whether  the  objed,  from  whom  you 
c‘  expeded  happinefs  fo  pure,  might  not  hâve 
« proved  to  you  the  fource  of  forrows  innu,me- 
« rable  ? She  vvas  dowerlefs,  and  difinherited.  You 
would  hâve  had  nothing,  in  future,  to  fhare  with. 
“ her,  but  what  the  labour  of  your  hands  pro- 
« duced.  Rendered  more  délicate  by  her  educa- 
« tion,  and  more  courageouà  by  her  very  misfor- 
e<  tunes,  you  would  hâve  feen  her  daily  finking 
‘£  under  the  weight  of  the  fatigues  vvhich  the  ex- 
Ci  erted  herfelf  to  divide  with  you.  In  the  event  of 
« bringing  you  children,  her  troubles  and  your 
“ own  would  hâve  been  greatly  increafed  by  the 
“ difficulty  of  fupporting  alone,  with  you,  your 
££  aged  parents,  and  a growing  family. 

£C  You  may  tell  me  ; the  Governor  would  hâve 
c£  ahîfted  us  : but  how  do  you  know,  whether,  in 
££  a colony  which  fo  often  changes  it’s  rulers,  you 
et  would  hâve  always  found  fuch  men  as  M.  de  la 
££  Bourdonaye  ? Whether  fome  Governor  might  not 
“ hâve  been  fent  hither,  unpolifhed  and  unprin- 
£t  cipled  ? Or,  whether  your  wife,  in  order  to  ob- 
££  tain  fome  miferable  pittance,  would  not  hâve 
<£-  been  obliged  to  cringe  to  fuch  a man  ? Either 
e<  (lie  would  hâve-  become  frai  1 , and  you  would 
££  hâve  been  an  objeft  of  pity,  or  fhe  would  hâve 
<i  maintained  her  honour,  and  you  muft  hâve  re- 
vol.  v.  N £‘  mained 
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“ mained  under  the  preffure  of  poverty  : happy, 
£c  if,  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  virtue,  you  had 
“ not  been  perfecuted  by  thofe  very  perfons  from 
“ whom  you  folicited  protection. 

“ You  may  fay,  I might  hâve  enjoyed  happinefs 
“ irtdependent  of  fortune,  by  proteCting  the  be- 
e‘  loved  objeCt,  who  was  attached  to  me,  in  pro- 
<c  portion  to  her  very  weaknefs  ; by  confoling  her 
“ with  my  own  inquiétudes,  by  making  her  re- 
“ joice  even  in  my  dejeCtion,  and  thus  caufing  our 
“ love  to  increafe  by  our  mutual  forrows.  Doubt- 
££  lefs,  virtue  and’  love  do  delight  in  thefe  bitter 
£c  pleafures.  But  the  is  novv  no  more;  there  ftill 
“ remains  to  you,  hovvever,  what,  next  to  your- 
“ felf,  lhe  loved  moft,  namely,  her  own  mother 
£C  and  your’s,  whom,  by  your  inconfolable  afflic- 
ec  tion,  you  are  bringing  down  to  the  grave.  Make 
cc  it  your  happinefs  to  fuccour  them,  as  it  was 
“ her’s.  My  fon,  benefîcence  is  the  happinefs  of 
“ virtue;  there  is  none  greater,  or  more  certain, 
£C  on  the  Earth.  Projects  of  pleafures,  of  repole, 
“ of  enjoyments,  of  abundance,  and  of  glory,  are 
t£  not  made  for  feeble  Man,  who  is  only  a traveller, 
“ and  a paffcnger,  through  this  World.  Behold, 
« how  a fingle  ftep  toward  fortune,  has  precipi- 
‘c  tated  us  from  one  al)yfs  into  another  ! You  op- 
“ pofed  it,  it  is  true  ; but  who  of  us  did  not 
<c  believe,  that  the  voyage  of  Virginia,  would 

<c  terminate 
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« terminate  in  her  own  happinefs,  and  in  your’s. 
“ The  invitations  of  a rich  and  old  relation  ; the 
« advice  of  a fenfible  Governor;  the  approbation 
« of  a whole  colony  ; the  exhortations  and  the  au- 
((  thority  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  hâve  ail  concuiied  in 
“ deciding  the  fate  of  Virginia.  Thus,  we  rulh  on 
« to  our  own  deftrudion,  deceived  by  the  very 
Cl  prudence  of  thofe  who  govern  us.  It  would, 
“ doubtlefs,  hâve  been  better  not  to  believe  them, 
««  nor  to  truft  to  the  opinions  and  the  expeéfations 
“ of  a deceitful  World.  But,  after  ail,  of  fo  many 
“ men,  whom  we  fee  thus  bufily  employed  in  thefe 
“ plains  ; of  fo  many  others,  who  go,  in  queft  of 
‘£  fortune,  to  the  Indies,  or  who,  without  leaving 
“ their  own  homes,  enjoy  at  their  eafe,  in  Europe, 
“ the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  people  here,  there 
C£  is  not  fo  much  as  one,  who  is  not  deftined  to 
££  lofe,  fome  day,  that  which  he  holds  moft  dear  ; 
££  greatnefs,  fortune,  wife,  children,  friends.  The 
<£  moft  of  them  hâve  fuperadded  to  their  lofs,  the 
££  refledlion  of  their  own  imprudence.  But  as  for 
c£  you,  when  you  retire  within  yourfelf,  you  find 
££  nothing  to  reproach  yourfelf  with.  You  hâve 
££  maintained  unfhaken  fidelity  ; in  the  flower  of 
il  youth,  you  hâve  poffefled  the  prudence  of  a 
££  fage,  in  not  departing  from  the  fentiment  of 
“ Nature.  Your  views,  alone,  were  perfeélly  le- 
“ gitimate,  becaufe  tliey  were  pure,  l'impie,  and 
££  difnterefted,  and  becaufe  you  had  facred  rights 
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t(  over  Virginia , which  no  fortune  could  'Comptn- 
“ fate.  You  haVe  loft  her,  and  it  is  neither  your 
“ imprudence,  nor  your  avarice,  nor  your  falfe 
“ wifdom,  which  occalioned  that  lofs,  but  Gor> 
“ hicnfelf,  who  has  ethployed  thepafiions  of  another, 
**  to  deprive  you  of  the  objed  of  your  love;  God, 
“ from  whom  you  receive  every  thing,  who  fees 
“ what  is  proper  for  you,  and  whofe  wildorn  has 
“ not  left  you  any  place  for  that  repentance,  and 
“ defpair,  which  ever  follow  in  the  train  of  thofe 
ie  evils,  that  we  hâve  brought  upon  ourfelves. 

ec  This  is  what  you  can  fay  to  yourfelf,  under 
“ the  preffure  of  your  afflidion  : I hâve  not  me- 
<£  rited  it»  Is  it,  then,  the  misfortunes  of  Virginia, 
“ her  end,  her  prefent  condition,  that  you  de- 
“ plore  ? She  has  fubmitted  to  the  decifion  re- 
u ferved  for  birth ^ for  beauty,  and  even  for  em- 
“ pires  themfelves.  The  life  of  Man,  with  ail  it’s 
“ projeds,  rears  itfelf  like  a îittle  tower,  to  which 
“ death  applies  the  finifhing  ftroke.  The  mo- 
‘c  ment  llie  was  born,  fhe  was  condemned  to  die. 
*«,  Happy,  in  having  refigned  her  life  before  her 
“ mother,  before  your’s,  and  before  yourfelf  ; 
“ that  is,  in  not  having  fuffered  many  deaths  be- 
“ fore  the  final  one. 

t(  Death,  my  fon,  is  a blefiing  to  ail  Mankind. 
“ It  is  the  evening  of  that  reftlefs  day  which  we 

“ call 
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“ call  Üfe.  It  is  in  the  fleep  of  death,  that  the 
“ difeafes,  the  griefs,  the  vexations,  and  the  fears, 
“ which  inceflantly  agitate  unhappy  mortals,  re- 
“ pofe  for  ever.  Examine  thofe  men  who  appear 
“ the  moft  happy,  and  y ou  will  find  that  they  hâve 
“ purchafed  their  pretended  enjoyments  very 
“ dearly  ; public  refpedtability,  by  domeftic  di- 
“ ftreffes  ; fortune,  by  the  lofs  of  health  ; the 
“ rare  pleafure  of  being  beloved,  by  continuai  fa- 
“ crifices;  and,  often,  at  the  clofe  of  a life  de- 
“ voted  to  the  interefts  of  anothei,  they  fee  no- 
“ thing  around  them  but  falfe  friends,  and  un- 
“ grateful  relations.  But  Virginia  was  happy  to 
tc  the  laft  moment  of  her’s.  She  was  fo,  whilfl 
“ among  us,  by  thofe  bleffings  which  Nature  be- 
“ ftows  ; at  a diftance  from  us,  by  thofe  of  vir- 
“ tue  : even  in  that  dreadful  moment  when  we 
‘c  faw  her  perilh,  fine  was  ftill  happy  ; for,  whe- 
“ ther  fhe  caft  her  eyes  on  a colony,  in  which  lhe 
tc  was  going  to  caufe  univerfal  defolation,  or  upon 
“ you,  who  ruflied,  with  fuch  intrepidity,  to  her 
“ affiftance,  (he  clearly  perceived  how  dear  (lie 
“ was  to  us  ail.  She  was  prepared  to  rneet  the 
ce  future,  by  refleding  on  the  innocence  of  her 
“ paft  life,  and  fhe  then  received  the  reward, 
“ which  Heaven  referves  for  virtue,  a courage  fu- 
<c  perior  to  danger.  She  encountered  death  with 
“ a ferene  countenance. 

n 3 “ My 
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“ My  Ton,  thc  Almighty  bas  decreed  to  virtue, 

“ the  povver  of  fupporting  ail  thc  events  of  hu- 
“ man  life,  in  order  to  let  us  fee  that  it  alone  can 
‘f  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them,  and  find  in  them 
“ felicity  and  glory.  When  He  referves  for  it  an 
“ illuftrious  réputation,  he  elevates  it  on  a great 
“ theatre,  and  fets  it  a-confli&ing  with  death  : then, 

“ it’s  courage  (erves  as  an  example,  and  the  re- 
“ membrance  of  it’s  misfortunes  receives  a tribute 
“ of  tears  from  pofterity,  for  ever.  This  is  the 
“ immortal  monument  referved  for  it,  upon  a 
“ globe  where  every  thing  paffes  away,  and  where 
“ even  the  memory  of  the  generality  of  Kings  is 
««  fpeedily  buried  in  everlafting  oblivion.J 

“ But  Virginia  exifls  ftill.  Obferve,  my  fon, 
“ how  every  thing  on  the  Earth  changes,  and  that 
« nothing  is  loft  : no  human  lkill  can  annihilate 
fc  the  fmalleft  particle  of  matter  ; and  could  that 
“ which  was  rational,  fenfible,  fufceptible  of  love, 
“ virtuous,  religious,  hâve  perifhed,  when  the  ele- 
“ ments  with  which  it  was  invefted,  are  not  liable 
“ to  deftruclion  : Ah  ! if  Virginia  enjoyed  happi- 
,c  nefs  once  in  our  fociety,  how  much  more  does 
“ (he  enjoy  now  ! There  is  a God,  my  fon  j ail 
“ Nature  announces  it  ; there  is  no  occafion  to 
*t  piove  it  to  you.  Nothing  but  the  wickednefs 
« of  rnen  could  make  them  deny  a juftice  which 
*f  they  contemplate  with  terror.  A fentiment  of 
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<£  your  heart,  in  like  rnanner  as  lus 

<c  works  are  before  your  eyes.  Can  you  beheve, 
‘c  then,  that  He  will  leave  Virginia-  without  a re- 
<*  compenfe  ? Can  you  believe,  that  the  famé 
“ Power,  which  clothed  a foui  fo  noble,  in  a form 
t(  fo  beautiful,  in  which  fuch  divine  ikill  was  clearly 
“ perceptible,  was  not  able  to  hâve  faved  her  from 
“ the  waves  ? that  He,  who  has  arranged  the  ac- 
tc  tuai  happinefs  of  Man,  by  laws  of  which  you 
“ are  entirely  ignorant,  could  not  préparé  another 
i(  for  Virginia , by  laws  equally  unknown  to  you  ? 
C(  Before  we  were  created,  if  we  had  poffeffed  the 
“ faculty  of  thinking,  could  we  hâve  formed  any 
“ idea  of  our  future  being?  And  now  that  we  are 
“ in  this  dark  and  fugitive  exiftence,  can  we  fore- 
“ fee  what  is  beyond  death,  by  which  we  mull 
Cl  make  our  tranfition  from  it  ? Has  the  Al- 
“ mighty  occafion,  like  man,  for  this  little  globe 
“ of  Earth,  to  ferve  as  the  theatre  of  his  wifdom 
“ and  goodnefs,  and  is  he  capable  of  propagating 
<c  human  life  only  in  the  plains  of  death  ? There 
i(  is  not  a fingie  drop  of  water  in  the  Océan,  but 
“ what  is  filled  with  living  créatures,  which  hâve 
ct  ail  a reference  to  us  ; and  does  nothing  exift 
“ for  us,  among  ail  thofe  ftars  which  revolve  over 
“ our  heads  ! What,  is  there  no  fupreme  Intelli- 
“ gence,  and  divine  Goodnefs,  in  any  fpot  but 
“ precifely  that  where  we  are  ; and  in  thofe  ra- 
“ diant  and  innumerable  globes,  in  thofe  vaft 
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“ plains  of  light  which  furround  them,  and  which 
“ are  never  obfcured  by  darknefs  or  tempeft,  do 
“ you  believe  there  is  nothing  but  empty  fpace, 
<c  and  an  eternal  non-exiftence  ! If  vve,  who  could 
“ give  nothing  to  ourfelves,  durft  fet  bounJs’  to 
t(  that  Power,  from  which  we  hâve  received  every 
“ thing,  we  might  believe  ourfelves  to  be  ftationed 
“ here  npon  the  limits  of  his  empire,  where  life  is 
“ ever  ftruggling  with  death,  and  innocence  with 
“ tyran  ny. 

“ Without  doubt,  there  îs  fomewhere  a place  in 
tl  which  virtue  receives  it’s  reward.  Virginia  now 
“ is  happy.  Ah  ! if,  from  the  abode  of  angels, 
“ fhe  could  communicate  to  you  her  thoughts, 
te  fhe  would  fay,  as  fhe  did  in  her  laft  farewel  : 
<£  Oh,  Paul , life  is  only  a ftate  of  probation.  I 
“ havç  been  found  faithful  to  the  laws  of  Nature, 

* “ of  love,  and  of  virtue.  I crofled  the  feas  in 
<f  obedience  to  my  relations;  I renounced  riches 
i(  to  preferve  my  fidelity  ; and  1 hâve  preferred 
cc  death  to  the  violation  of  modefty.  Heaven  lias 

decreed,  that  the  career  of  my  earthly  exiftence 
“ has  been  fufficiently  filled  up.  1 hâve,  for  ever, 
t,:  made  my  efcape  from  poveity,  from  calumny, 
“ from  tempefts,  and  from  the  painful  fpedacle 
<£  of  the  woes  of  others.  None  of  thofe  ills  which 
IC  terrify  Mankind,  can  ever,  in  luture,  affect  me; 
<£  and  yet  you  ftill  pity  me!  I am  pure,  and  un- 

“ fufceptible 
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< fufceptible  of  change,  as  a particle  of  light  ; and 

< you  wi(h  to  recal  me  to  the  gloomy  night  of 
f life  ! Oh,  Paul!  Oh,  my  friend  ! Call  to  mind 
* thofe  days  of  happinefs,  when,  in  the  morning, 
c vve  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  Heavens,  riling 
‘ with  the  Sun,  on  the  peaks  of  thefe  rocks,  and 
« diffufing  itfelf,  with  it’s  radiations,  over  the  bo- 
‘ fom  of  our  forefts.  We  experienced  a felicity, 
£ the  caufe  of  which  we  were  unable  to  compre- 
£ hend.  In  our  innocent  defires,  we  wifhed  to  be 
‘ ail  eye,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rich  colours  of 
c Aurora  ; ail  fmell,  to  inhale  the  perfume  of  our 
c flowers  ; ail  ear,  to  liften  to  the  warbling  of  our 
‘ birds;  ail  gratitude  to  acknowledge  thefe  blef- 
c fîngs.  Now,  at  the  fource  of  beauty,  whence 
‘ flows  ail  that  is  deligh tfu.1  on  the  Earth,  my  foui 
1 immediately  taftes,  hears,  touches,  what  it  could 
1 then  perceive  only  through  feeble  organs.  Ah  ! 
c what  language  is  capable  of  defcribing  thefe  re- 
c gions  of  an  eternal  morning,  which  1 inhabit  for 
c ever.  Every  thing  that  Omnipotence,  and  ce- 
c leftial  Goodnefs,  could  create,  in  order  to  admi- 
‘ nifter  confolation  to  an  unfortunate  beino-  ; ail 
c the  harmony,  which  the  friendlhip  of  an  in- 
‘ finite  number  of  beings,  partaking  of  the  famé 
c felicity,  mingles  in  our  common  tranfports,  I 
£ now  expérience  without  alloy.  Support  thyfelf, 
‘ then,  in  thy  date  of  probation,  that  thou  mayeft 
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<c  increafe  the  happinefs  of  thy  Virginia , by  a love 

“ 'which  knows  no  bounds,  and  bya  marriage,  the 

“ torches  of  which  can  never  be  extinguilhed. 

tc  There,  I will  calrn  thy  forrows  ; there,  I will 

♦ 

“ wipe  away  thy  tears.  Oh,  my  friend!  my  young 
“ hufband  ! elevate  thy  foui  toward  infinity,  in 
“ order  to  fupport  the  miferies  of  a moment.” 

V '•V* 

My  own  émotion  entirely  ftifled  my  voice.  As 
for  Vend , regarding  me  ftedfaftly,  he  exclaimed  : 
“ She  is  no  more  ! fhe  is  no  more!”  A long,  lan- 
guid  oppreffion  fucceeded  thefe  mournful  words  ; 
then,  returning  to  himfelf,  he  faid  : tc  Since  death 
“ is  a bleffing,  and  Virginia  is  happy,  I will  die 
(t  alfo,  that  I may  again  be  united  to  her.”  Thus 
the  confolation  which  I endeavoured  to  adminifter, 
only  ferved  to  aggravate  h is  defpair.  I was  like  a 
perfon,  who  wifhes  to  fave  his  friend,  when  finking 
to  the  bottom  of  a river,  without  his  making  any 
eifort  to  fwim.  Sorrow  had  entirely  overwhelmed 
him.  Alas  ! the  misfortunes  of  our  early  âge  pré- 
paré Man  for  entering  into  life,  and  Paul  had  never 
experienced  them. 

I condudfed  him  back  to  his  habitation,  and  1 
there  found  his  mother,  and  Madame  de  la  Pour , 
in  a languid  date,  which  had  greatiy  increafed  fince 
1 left  them.  Margaret  was  the  moft  broken  down. 

Lively 
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Lively  charaéters,  over  whom  flight  troubles  flide 
eafily  away,  are  the  leaft  able  to  withftand  heavy 
calamities. 

She  faid  to  me  : “ Oh,  my  kind  neighbou-r  ! I 
t(  dreamt  to -night,  that  I faw  Virginia,  clothed  in 
<<  white,  in  themidft  of  bowers  and  delicious  gar- 
« dens.  She  faid  to  me  : I enjoy  a felicity  greatly 
« to  be  envied.  Then,  fhe  approached  Paul , 
« with  a joyful  air,  and  carried  him  away  with  her. 
“ As  I was  endeavouring  to  retain  my  fon,  I felt 
“ as  if  I was  quitting  the  Earth  myfelf,  and  that  I 
“ followed  him  with  apleafure  inexpreflible.  Upon 
“ that,  I wilhed  to  bid  farewel  to  my  friend,  but  I 
“ perceived  her  coming  after  us,  accompanied  by 
“ Mary  and  Domingo.  But  what  is  ftill  more  fin- 
“ gular,  Madame  de  la  Tour  has  had,  this  very 
tc  night,  a dream,  attended  with  exadly  fimilar 
“ circumftances.” 

I replied  : ci  My  friend,  I believe  that  nothing 
“ happens  in  the  World,  without  the  permiffion 
“ of  God.  Dreams  fometimes  announce  truth.” 

Madame  de  la  Tour  related  to  me  a dream  en- 
tirely  refembling  this,  which  fhe  had  that  famé 
night.  I never  obferved  that  thefe  two  ladies 
were  in  the  leaft  inclined  to  fuperftition.  I was, 
therefore,  ftruck  with  the  co-incidence  of  their 

dreams. 
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dreams,  and  I had  nor  the  leaft  doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  that  they  would  foon  be  realized.  The  opi- 
nion, that  truth  is  fometimes  conveyed  to  us  in 
fleep,  is  univerfally  propagated  over  ail  the  Na- 
tions of  the  Earth.  The  greateft  men  of  antiquity 
hâve  adopted  it  ; among  others,  Alexander , Cejar , 
the  Scipios,  the  two  Catos,  and  Bruîus , who  were 
none  of  them  men  of  vveak  minds.  The  Old  and 
New  Teftament  hâve  furnifhed  us  with  many  in- 
ftances  of  dreams  vvhich  were  verified.  For  my 
own  part,  1 hâve  no  occafion  for  any  higher  proof 
on  the  fubjeét  than  my  own  expérience  ; and  I 
hâve  found,  more  than  once,  that  dreams  are 
fometimes  warnings,  which  give  us  information 
very  interefting  to  ourfelves.  But  if  any  perfon 
fhall  prétend  to  attack  or  defend  by  argument, 
things  which  tranfcend  the  powers  of  human  un- 
derftanding,  lie  undertakes  an  impoflibility.  Hovv- 
ever,  if  the  reafon  of  Man  is  only  an  image  of  that 
of  the  Almighty  ; fince  Man  is  capable  of  con- 
veyinghisthoughtsto  the  extremities  of  the  World 
by  fecret  and  concealed  means,  why  fhould  not 
that  Intelligence  vvhich  governs  the  World,  em- 
ploy  fimilar  methods  in  accomplilhing  the  famé 
purpofe  ? One  friend  confoles  another  by  a lctter, 
which  travels  through  a multitude  of  kingdoms, 
which  circulâtes  amidlt  the  hatred  of  Nations,  and 
communicates  joy  and  hope  to  one  fingle  indivi- 
dual;  Why  then  may  not  the  Sovereign  Protedlor  of 
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innocence  corne,  by  fome  fecret  means,  to  the  relief 
of  a virtuous  foui,  which  repofes  confidence  in 
him  alone  ? Has  lie  occafion  to  employ  any  exte- 
rior  fign  to  execute  his  vvill  ; He  who  adts  con- 
tinually,  in  ail  his  works,  by  an  internai  impulfe  ? 

Why,  then,  doubt  the  reality  of  dreams  ? Life, 
filled  with  fo  many  vain  and  tranfitory  projeds, 
what  is  it  but  a dream  ? 

However  that  may  be,  thofe  of  my  unfortunate 
friends  were  foon  reaÜzed.  Paul  died  two  months 
afterhis  beloved  Virginia , whofe  name  he  repeated 
mceflantly.  Margaret  expired  eight  days  after  her 
ion,  with  a joy  which  it  is  beftowed  only  on  vir- 
tue  to  tafte.  She  took  the  moft  tender  farewel  of 
Madame  de  la  Tour , “ in  the  hope,”  faid  (he, 
“ of  a fweet  and  eternal  re-union.  Death  is  the 
“ greateft  of  bleffings,”  added  fhe  ; “ it  is  highly 
“ defirable.  Il  life  be  a pu  ni  (h  ment,  we  ought  to 
“ wi(h  for  it’s  termination  ; if  it  be  a date  of  pro- 
“ bation,  we  ought  to  wifli  it  Ihortened.” 

Government  took  care  of  IDomingo  and  Mary , 
who  were  no  longer  in  a condition  for  fervice,  and 
who  did  not  long  furvive  their  miftrefs.  As  for 
P°or  Fidèle,  he  drooped  to  death  neariy  about  the 
famé  time  with  his  mafter. 
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1 condudted  Madame  de  la  Tour  to  my  ha- 
bitation ; fhe  fupported  herfelf,  in  the  midft  of 
loiTes  fo  terrible,  with  a greatnefs  of  foui  altoge- 
ther  incredible.  She  adminiflered  confolation  to 
Paul  and  Margaret  to  the  very  laft  moment,  as  if 
fhe  had  no  dillrefs  but  theirs  to  fupport.  When 
they  were  no  more,  fhe  fpoke  to  me  of  them  every 
day,  as  if  they  had  been  beloved  friends,  ftill  in 
the  neighbourhood.  She  furvived  them,  however, 
only  a month.  As  to  her  aunt,  far  from  reproach- 
ing  her  with  thefe  misfortunes,  fhe  prayed  God 
to  forgive  her,  and  to  appeafe  the  dreadful  horrors 
of  mind  with  which,  we  heard,  fhe  had  been  feized, 
immediately  after  fine  had  difmiffed  Virginia , with 
fo  much  barbarity. 

This  unnatural  relation  foon  met  with  the  pu- 
nifhment  due  to  her  cruelty.  I heard,  by  the  fuc- 
cefïive  arrivai  of  feveral  veffels,  that  fhe  was  tor- 
mented  by  the  vapours,  which  rendered  life  and 
death  equally  infupportable.  Sometimes,  fhe  re- 
proached  herfelf  with  the  prématuré  death  of  her 
charming  grand-niece,  and  with  that  of  her  mo- 
ther,  which  foon  followed  it.  Sometimes,  fhe  ap- 
plauded  herfelf  for  having  difcarded  two  unhappy 
wretches,  who  had  difgraced  her  family  bj  the 
meannefs  of  their  inclinations.  Frequently  flying 
into  a paffion  at  fight  of  the  great  number  of  mi- 

ferable  people,  with  which  Paris  is  filled,  fhe  ex- 
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claimed  : “ Why  do  they  not  fend  thefe  idle 

« wretches  to  perilh  in  our  Colonies?”  She  added, 
that  the  ideas  of  virtue,  of  humanity,  and  of  reli- 
gion, adopted  by  ail  Nations,  vvere  nothing  but  the 
political  inventions  of  their  Princes.  Then,  fud- 
denly  plunging  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  llie  aban- 
doned  herfelf  to  fuperftitious  terrors,which  filled 
lier  with  mortal  apprehenfions.  She  ran  about, 
carrying  with  lier  vaft  fums,  vvliich  fhe  beftowed 
on  the  ricli  monks,  who  were  her  gho'ftly  diredors, 
and  entreated  them  to  appeafe  the  Deity,  by  the 
facrifice  oflier  fortune;  às  if  that  vvealth,  wliich 
fhe  had  denied  to  the  miferable,  could  be  accept- 
able to  the  Father  of  Mankind  ! Her  imagination 
was  frequently  haunted  by  déluges  of  fire,  burning 
mountains,  or  hideous  fpedres  wandering  before 
her,  and  calling  her  by  name,  with  horrible  fcreams. 
She  threw  herfelf  at  the  feet  of  her  diredors,  and 
formed,  in  her  own  minci,  tortures  and  punifli- 
ments  préparing  for  lier;  for  Heaven,  juft  Hea- 
ven,  fends  fearful  vifions  to  harrow  up  the  fouis  of 
the  unmerciful. 


Thus  (lie  pafled  feveral  years,  by  turns  anatheift 
an  J a devotee,  equally  in  horror  of  life  and  of 
dcath.  But  what  terminated  an  exiftence  fo  dé- 
plorable, was  the  very  thing  to  whic.li  llie  had  fa- 
cnficed  the  fentiments  of  Nature.  She  had  the 
mortification  to  refled,  that  her  riches  vvould,  after 

her 
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lier  death,  go  to  relations  whotn  fhe  hated.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  (he  endeavoured  to  alienate 
the  greateft  part  of  her  fortune  ; but  they,  availing 
themfelves  of  the  frequent  paroxyfms  of  fpleen  to 
which  fhe  was  fubjedt,  had  her  fhut  up  as  a luna- 
tic,  and  her  eftates  put  in  truft  for  her  heirs.  Thus, 
her  very  riches  put  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  her  de- 
ftruction  ; and  as  they  had  hardened  the  heart  of 
her  who  poffeffed  them,  fo  they,  in  like  manner, 
extinguifhed  natural  affection  in  the  breafts  of 
thofe  who  coveted  them.  She,  accordingly,  died; 
and,  vvhat  filled  up  the  meafure  of  her  woe,  with 
fo  much  ufe  of  her  reafon  left,  as  to  know  that  fhe 
had  been  plundered  and  defpifed,  by  thofe  very 
perfons  vvhofe  opinion  had  direded  her  ail  her  life 
long. 

By  the  fide  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
famé  bamboos,  her  friend  Paul  was  laid  ; around 
them,  their  tender  mothers  and  their  faithful  fer- 
vants.  No  marble  raifes  itfelf  over  their  humble 
graves^;  no  engraved  infcriptions,  recording  their 
virtues:  but  their  memory  wi!l  never  be  effaced 
from  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  lay  under  obligations 
to  them.  Their  lhades  hâve  no  need  of  that  luftre, 
which  they  Ihunned  ail  their  life-time;  but  if 
they  ftill  intereft  themfelves  in  vvhat  is  palîing  on 
the  Earth,  they,  doubtlefs,  deligbt  in  wandering 
under  the  ftraw-covered  roofs,  where  induftrious 
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virtue  refides  ; in  confoling  poverty  difcontented 
with  it’s  lot  ; in  encouraging,  in  youthful  lovers, 
a lafting  flame,  a relilh  for  the  bleffings  of  Nature, 
a love  of  labour,  and  a dread  of  riches. 

The  voice  of  the  people,  which  is  filent  refpedt- 
ing  the  monuments  reared  to  the  glory  of  Kings, 
lias  beftowed  on  feveral  parts  of  this  ifland,  names, 
which  will  eternalize  the  lofs  of  Virginia.  You  may 
fee,  near  the  Ifle  of  Amber,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fhelves,  a place  called,  The  Saint-Gerand’s 
Pass,  from  the  name  of  the  veflel  which  perifhed 
there,  in  returning  from  Europe.  The  extremity 
of  that  long  point  of  land,  which  you  fee  about 
three  leagues  from  hence,  half-covered  with  the 
waves  of  the  Sea,  which  the  Saint-Gerand  could 
not  double,  the  evening  of  the  hurricane,  in  order 
to  make  the  harbour,  is  named  Cape-Misfor- 
tune  ; there,  juft  before  you,  at  the  bottom  of 
this  valley,  is  Tomb-Bay,  where  the  body  of 
Virginia  was  found,  buried  in  the  fand,  as  if  the  fea 
had  intended  to  bear  lier  back  to  her  family,  and 
to  render  the  laft  duties  to  her  modefty,  upon  the 
famé  fhores  which  fhe  had  honoured  with  her  in- 
nocence. 

Young  people  fo  tenderly  united  ! Unfortunate 
mothers  ! Dearly  beloved  family  ! Thefe  woods 
which  gave  you  Oiade,  thefe  fountains,  which 
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ilowed  for  you,  thofe  rocks  upon  which  you  rc- 
pofed  together,  ftill  lament  your  lofs.  No  one, 
fince  you,  has  dared  to  cultivate  this  defolate  fpot, 
nor  rear  again  thefe  humble  cottages.  Your  goats 
hâve  become  wild  ; your  orchards  are  deftroyed  ; 
your  birds  hâve  flown  away  ; nothing  is  now  to 
be  heard  but  the  cries  of  the  hawk,  flying  around 
the  top  of  this  bafon  of  rocks.  For  my  part,  fince 
I behold  you  no  longer,  I am  like  a friend  ftrip- 
ped  of  his  friends,  like  a father  who  has  loft  his 
children,  like  a traveller  wandering  along  the 
Earth,  where  I remain  in  gloomy  folitude. 

As  he  uttered  thefe  words,  the  good  old  man 
walked  away,  melting  into  tears,  and  mine  had 
flowed,  more  than  once,  during  this  melancholy 
relation. 
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AS  there  afe  Notes  of  confiderable  length  îri 
tlietwo  following  Fragments,  I hâve  thought 
it  advifable  to  transfer  them  to  the  end  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  articles.  The  ufe  of  Notes,  fo  common 
in  modem  Books,  arifes,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  unfkilfulnefs  of  Authors,  who  feel  themfelves 
at  a lofs  how  to  introduce  into  their  Works,  ob- 
fervations  which  theÿ  conceive  to  be  interefting  ; 
and  on  the  other,  from  the  exceffive  delicacy  of 
Readers,  who  do  not  like  to  hâve  their  progrefs 
interrupted  by  digreffions. 

The  Ancients,  who  wrote  better  than  we  do, 
never  fubjoined  Notés  to  their  text;  but  they  flep- 
ped  afide  from  it,  to  the  right  and  to  the  lefu,  ac- 
cording  as  occafion  required.  In  this  manner 
wrote  the  moft  celebrated  Fhilofophers  and  Hifto- 
rians  of  Antiquity,  fuch  as  Herodolus,  Plato,  Xeno- 

phon,Tacitus , the  good  Plutarch Their  digrel- 

fions,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  judge*  diffufe  a 
very  pleafing  variety  over  their  Works.  They  IheW 
you  a great  deal  of  the  country  in  a little  time; 
and  conduit  you  by  the  lakes,  over  the  moun- 
tains,  through  the  forefts  ; but  never  fail  tô  lead 
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you  to  the  mark,  and  that  is  no  eafy  matter.  This 
mode  of  travelling,  however,  does  not  fuit  the 
Authors,  nor  the  Readers,  of  our  times,  who  are 
difpofed  to  find  their  way  only  through  the  plains. 
In  order  to  fave  others,  and  efpecially  myfelf,  fome 
part  of  the  intricacies  of  the  road,  I hâve  compofed 
Notes,  and  feparated  them  from  the  Text.  This 
arrangement  prefents  a farther  accommodation  to 
the  Reader;  he  will  be  fpared  the  trouble  of  pe- 
rufing  the  Notes,  if  he  grows  tired  of  the  Text. 
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AS  foon  as  they  perceived  that,  after 
an  expérience  of  Mankind  fo  vexa- 
tious,  my  heart  panted  only  for  a life  of  folitude  ; 
that  I had  embraced  principles  from  which  I would 
not.  départ;  that  my  opinions  refpe&ing  Nature 
were  contrary  to  their  fyftems  ; that  I was  not  a 
perfon  difpofed  to  be  either  their  puffer,  or  to 
court  their  prote&ion  ; and  that,  in  a Word,  they 
had  embroiled  me  vvith  my  patron,  whom  they 
frequently  abufed  to  me,  in  the  view  of  alienating 
me  from  him,  and  to  whom  they  afliduoufly  paid 
their  côurt,-  they  then  became  my  enemies.  A 
great  many  vices  are  imputed  to  the  Great;  but  I 
hâve  always  found  many  more  in  the  Little,  who 
ftudy  to  pleafe  them. 

Thefe  laft  were  too  cunning  to  attack  me 
openly,  with  a Perfonage  to  whom  I had  given,  in 
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the  very  height  of  my  misfortunes,proofs  of afriend- 
fhip  fo  difinterefted.  On  the  contrary,  in  prefence 
of  chat  gentleman,  as  well  as  before  myfelf,  they 
paffed  high  encomiums  on  my  principles,  and  on 
fome  very  fimple  atts  of  modération,  which  had 
refuited  from  them  ; but  they  employed  terms  fo 
artfully  exaggerated,  and  appeared  fo  uneafy  about 
the  opinion  which  the  World  would  entertain  of 
the  matter,  that  it  was  cafy  to  difcern  their  great 
objeét  was  to  induce  me  to  renounce  it,  and  that 
they  commended  my  patience  fo  extravagantly, 
only  to  make  me  lofe  it.  Thus  they  calumniated 
me  under  the  guife  of  panegyric,  and  deftroyed 
my  réputation  in  feigning  to  pity  me  ; like  thofe 
forcereffes  of  Theflaly,  mentioned  by  Piiny,  who 
blafted  the  harvefts,  the  flocks,  and  the  hufband- 
men,  by  fpeaking  good  of  them. 

I feparated  myfelf,  therefore,  from  thofe  artful 
men,  who  continued  to  juftify  themfelves  at  my 
expenfe,  in  reprefenting  me  as  a perfon  of  a mif- 
truftful  difpofition,  after  having  abufed  my  con- 
fidence in  fo  many  different  ways. 

Not  but  that  I confider  myfelf  as  reprehenfible 
for  a fenfibility,  too  acute,  to  pain,  whether  phy- 
fical  or  moral.  A fingle  prickle  gives  me  more 
uneafinefs  than  the  fmell  of  a hundred  rofes  gives 
pleafure.  The  beft  company  in  the  World  appears 
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to  me  intolérable,  if  I meet  in  it  a fingîe  felf- im- 
portant, envious,  evil-fpeaking,  malignant,  per- 
fidious  perfon.  I am  well  aware,  that  people  of 
very  great  worth  affociate,  every  day,  with  perfons 
of  ail  thefe  defcriptior.s,  fupport  them,  nay,  flatter 
them,  and  turn  them  to  their  own  account  ; but  I 
am  well  aware,  at  the  famé  time,  that  thefe  lame 
people  of  worth  bring  into  Society  nothing  but  the 
jargon  of  the  World  ; whereas  I,  for  my  part,  al- 
ways  pour  out  my  heart  ; that  they  pay  deceivers 
in  their  own  coin,  and  I with  ail  I hâve,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  my  fentiments.  Though  my  enemies 
may  reprefent  me  as  of  a miftruftful  charader,  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  errors  of  my  life,  efpecially  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  arofe  from  an  excefs  of 
confidence;  and,  after  ail,  I would  much  rather 
hâve  them  complain,  that  1 miftrufted  them  with- 
out  a caufe,  than  that  they  fhould  hâve  had, 
t’nemfelves,  any  reafon  to  be  miftruftful  of  me. 

I endeavoured  to  make  friends  of  the  men  of  an 
oppofire  party,  who  had  expreffed  an  ardent  incli- 
nation to  attrad  me  thither,  before  I joined  it,  but 
who,  the  moment  1 came  over,  no  longer  put  any 
value  on  my  pretended  merit.  When  they  per- 
ceived  that  I did  not  adopt  ail  their  préjudices  j 
that  1 aimed  at  nothing  but  the  difcoverv  of  truth* 
that,  difpoled  to  malign  neither  their  enemies  nor 
my  own,  1 was  not  a fit  perfon  to  be  employed  in 
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cabal  and  intrigue  ; that  rny  feeble  virtues,  which 
they  once  fo  highly  extolled,  had  procured  me  no- 
thing  lucrative  ; and  that  they  were  incapable  of 
doing  liarm  to  any  one  ; in  a word,  that  I no  more 
belonged  to  their  fide,  than  to  that  of  their  anta- 
gonifts  ; they  negletted  me  entirely,  and  even  per- 
fecuted  me  in  their  turn.  Thus  1 found,  by  ex- 
périence, that  in  a felfilh  and  corrupted  âge,  our 
friends  meafure  their  confideration  of  us  only  by 
that  which  their  own  enemies  entertain  refpefting 
us,  and  that  they  court  us,  juft  in  proportion  as 
we  can  be  ufefiil,  or  render  ourfelves  formidable, 
to  them.  1 hâve  every  where  feen  confcderacies  of 
various  forts,  and  I hâve  always  found  in  them  the 
famé  fpecies  of  men.  They  march,  it  is  true,  un- 
der  Itandards  of  different  colours;  but  they  are  al- 
ways thofe  of  ambition.  They  hâve  but  one  and 
the  lame  obje<5t  in  view,  namely,  to  domineer. 
Neverthelefs,  the  intereft  of  their  corps  excepted, 
I never  met  with  two  of  them,  whofe  opinions  did 
not  differ  as  much  as  their  faces.  What  is  a fource 
of  joy  to  the  one,  finks  the  other  into  defpair  : to 
the  one,  evidence  appears  to  be  abfurdity;  to  the 
other,  downright  abfurdity  is  evidence.  What  do 
I fay  ? In  the  exact  ftudy  which  I hâve  made  of 
men,  in  the  view  of  finding  a comforter  among 
them,  I hâve  feen  perfons  the  moft  renowned,  dif- 
fer completely  from  themfelves,  according  as  it 
was  morning  or  night,  as  it  vvas  before  or  after 
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dinner,  as  they  were  in  public  or  in  private.  Books, 
cven  thofe  which  are  moft  eagerly  cried  up, 
abound  with  contradiâdons.  Thus.  I was  made 
fenfible,  that  the  difeafes  of  the  minci  were  no  lefs 
reduced  to  fyftematic  methods  of  cure,  than  thofe 
of  the  body,  and  that  I had  aéted  very  impru- 
dently,  in  adding  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  phyficians 
to  my  own  infirmities,  as  there  are  more  patients, 
of  every  defcription,  killed  by  remedies  than  by 
difeafes. 

t 

While  ail  this  was  going  on,  my  caîamities  had 
not  yet  attained  their  final  period.  The  ingrati- 
tude of  men,  of  whom  I had  deferved  better 
things  ; unexpedled  family  mortifications;  the  to- 
tal annihilation  of  my  flender  patrimony,  fcattered 
abroad  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven,  in  enterprizes 
undertaken  for  the  fervice  of  my  Country;  the 
debts  under  which  1 lay  opprefied,  by  engage- 
ments of  this  kind  ; ail  my  hopts  of  fortune  blafted 

thefe  combined  caîamities,  made  dreadful  in- 

roads  at  once  upon  my  healrh  and  my  realbn.  I 
was  attacked  by  a malady  to  which  I had  hitherto 
been  a ftranger.  Fires,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  light- 
ning,  affeded  the  organs  of  vifion.  Every  object 
prefented  itfelf  to  me  double,  and  in  motion.  Eike 
Œdipus , I faw  two  Suns.  My  heart  was  not  lefs 
dilturbed  than  my  hcad.  In  the  fineftday  of  Som- 
mer, I could  not  crofs  the  Seine,  in  a boat,  with- 
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out  undergoing  anxieties  unutterable  ; even  I,  whd 
had  preferved  my  foui  in  tranquillity,  amidft  a 
tempeft  off  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  on  board  a 
veffel  ftruck  with  lightning.  If  I happened  to  pafs 
fimply  through  a public  garden,  by  the  fide  of  a 
bafon  full  of  water,  I undervvent  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  extreme  horror.  Th'ere  were  particular 
moments,  in  which  /I  imagined  myfelf  bitten, 
without  knowing  hovv,  or  vvhen,  by  a mad  dog. 
Much  worfe  than  this  had  aftually  befallen  me  ; I 
had  been  bitten  by  the  tooth  of  calumny. 

One  thing  is  abfolutely  certain,  theparoxyfms  of 
this  malady  overtook  me  only  when  in  the  fociety  of 
men.  I found  it  intolérable  to  continue  in  an  apart- 
ment  where  there  was  company,  efpecially  if  the' 
doors  were  fhut.  I could  not  even  crofs  an  alley  in 
â public  garden,  if  feveral  perfons  had  got  together 
in  it.  I derived  no  relief  from  the  circumftance 
of  their  being  unknown  to  me  ; 1 recolleéled,  that 
I had  been  calumniated  by  my  own  friends,  and 
for  the  moft  honourable  adtions  of  my  life.  When 
I was  alone,  my  malady  fubfided  : I felt  myfelf 
likewife  at  my  eafe  in  places  where  I faw  children 
only.  I frequently  went,  for  this  purpofe,  and 
feated  myfelf  by  the  box  of  the  horfe-fhoe,  in  the 
Tuileries,  to  look  at  the  children  playing  on  the 
graffy  parterre,  with  the  little  dogs  which  frifked 
about  them.  Thefe  were  my  lpe&acles,  and  my  , 
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fourniments.  Their  innocence  reconciled  me  to 
the  human  fpecies,  much  berter  than  ail  the  wit 
of  our  dramas,  and  than  ail  the  fentences  of  our 
Philofophers.  But  at  fight  of  any  011e  walking  up 
to  the  place  where  1 was,  I felt  my  whole  frame 
agitated,  and  retired.  1 often  faid  to  myfelf  : My 
foie  ftudy  lias  been  to  merit  well  of  Mankind  ; 
Wherefore,  then,  am  I fhocked,  as  often  as  1 fee 
fhem  ? To  no  purpofe  did  I call  in  reafon  to  my 
aid  : my  reafon  could  do  nothing  againft  a ma- 
lady  which  was  enfeebling  ail  its  powers  (1).  The 
very  efforts  which  reafon  made  to  furmount  it, 
ferved  only  to  exhauft  her  ftill  more,  becaufe  (lie 
employed  tliem  againft  herfelf.  Reafon  called, 
not  for  vigorous  exertion,  but  for  repofe. 

Medicine,  it  is  true,  did  offer  me  her  affift- 
ance.  She  informed  me  that  the  focus  of  my  dif- 
order  was  in  the  nerves.  I felt  it  much  better 
than  fbe  was  able  to  define  it  to  me.  But  fuppof- 
ing  I had  not  been  too  poor  to  avail  myfelf  of  her 
prefcriptions,  I had  too  much  expérience  to  put 
any  faith  in  them.  Three  gentlemen,  of  my  ac- 
quaintance,  tormented  with  the  lame  fpecies  of  în- 
difpofition,  died  in  a /hort  time  of  three  different 
remedies,  and  thefe,  pretended  fpecifics  for  the  cure 
Of  the  nervous  diforder.  The  firft,  by  bathing  and 
bleeding  ; the  fécond,  by  the  ufe  of  opium  ; and 
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the  third,  by  that  of  ether.  Thefe  two  laft,  werc 
both  celebrated  Phyficians  (2),  of  the  Faculty,  at 
Paris,  both  of  high  réputation  for  their  medical 
writings,  and  particularly  on  the  fubjed  of  r.ervous 
affedions. 

I difcovered  afrefh,  but  for  this  once  by  the  ex- 
périence of  another,  vvhat  an  illufion  1 had  prac- 
tifed  upon  myfelf,  in  expeding  the  cure  of  my 
complaints  from  men  ; I difcovered  how  vain  their 
opinions  and  their  dodrines  were,  and  what  a filly 
part  I had  been  ading  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  my  life,  in  rendering  myfelf  miferable,  while  I 
exerted  myfelf  to  promote  their  happinefs,  and  in 
maiming  myfelf  to  procure  eafe  for  others. 

Neverthelefs,  from  the  multitude  of  the  calami- 
nes which  opprefied  me,  I derived  a powerful  mo- 
tive to  refignation.  On  comparing  the  good  and 
the  ill  with  which  our  fleeting  days  are  fo  ftrangely 
variegated,  I caught  a glimpfe  of  a moft  important 
truth,  not  generally  known  : namely,  that  Nature 
produces  nothing  which  deferves  to  be  hated  ; and 
that  her  Author,  having  placed  us  in  a career 
which  muft,  of  neceffity,  terminate  in  death,  has 
furnilhed  us  with  as  many  reafons  for  being  re- 
conciled  to  the  thoughts  of  diffolution,  as  for  che- 
rilhing  the  love  of  life. 
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Ail  the  branches  of  human  life  are  mortal,  like 
the  trunk.  Our  fortunes,  our  réputation,  our 
friendfhips,  our  loves,  ail  the  moft  endeared  ob- 
jets of  our  affe&ion,  perith  oftener  than  once  be- 
fore  we  ourfelves  die  ; and  if  the  moft  fortunate 
deftinies  were  difplaÿed,  with  ail  the  calamities 
which  hâve  attended  them,  they  would  appear  to 
us  like  thofe  ftately  oaks  which  embellifti  the 
earth  with  their  fpreading  branches,  but  which 
rear  others,  of  ftill  greater  fize,  toward  Heaven, 
ftruck  with  the  lightning. 

For  my  own  part,  a feeble  fhrub,  fhattered  by 
fo  many  tempefts,  nothing  more  remained  to  me 
that  could  be  loft.  Perceiving,  befides,  that  I had 
henceforth  nothing  to  hope,  either  from  others, 
or  from  myfelf,  1 committed  myfelfto  God  alone, 
and  engaged  my  promife  to  Him,  never  to  expedfc 
any  thing  eflential  to  my  happinefs,  from  any  onc 
man  in  particular,  to  whatever  extremity  1 might 
chance  to  be  reduced,  and  of  whatever  kind  it 
might  be. 

My  confidence  was  acceptable  to  Him,  of  whom 
no  one  ever  implored  aflîftance  in  vain.  The  firft- 
fruit  of  my  refignation,  was  the  calming  of  my 
woes.  My  folicitudes  were  lulled  to  reft,  as  foon 
as  I ceafed  to  ftruggle  againft  them.  Very  loon 
after,  there  dropped  into  my  lap,  without  the 
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flighteft  folicitation,  by  the  crédit  of  a perfon  whom 
I did  not  know  (3),  and  in  the  department  of  a 
Minifier  to  whom  1 had  never  been  ufeful,  an  an- 
nual  gratuity  from  his  Majefty.  Like  Virgil , I 
partook  of  the  bread  of  Augufius.  The  benefit  was 
of  moderate  value  ; it  was  given  from  year  to  year; 
it  was  uncertain  ; depending  on  the  pleafure  of  a 
Minifter,  very  liable  himfelf  to  fudden  révolutions, 
on  the  caprice  of  intermediate  perlons,  and  on  the 
malignity  of  my  enemies,  vvho  might,  fooner  or 
later,  get  it  intercepted  by  their  intrigues.  Eut 
having  refieded  on  the  fubjeft  for  a little,  i found 
that  providence  was  treating  me  precifely  in  the 
famé  vvay  in  which  the  Human  Race,  in  general, 
is  treated,  on  whom  Heaven  beftows,  fince  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  World,  in  the  crops  of  the  harveft, 
only  an  annual  fubfiftence,  uncertain,  borne  on 
herbage  continually  battered  hy  the  winds,  and 
expofed  to  the  déprédations  of  birds  and  infects. 
But  it  diftinguifhed  me,  in  a very  advantageous 
manner,  from  the  greateft  part  of  Mankind,  in 
that  my  crop  coft  me  no  fweating  nor  labour,  and 
left  me  the  complété  exercife  of  my  liberty. 

The  firft  ufe  I made  of  it  was  to  withdraw  from 
perfidious  men,  whom  I no  longer  needed  to  im- 
portune. As  foon  as  I faw  them  no  more,  my  foui 
was  reftored  to  tranquillity.  Solitude  is  a lofty 
mountain,  from  whence  they  appear  of  a very  di- 
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minutive  fize.  Solitude,  however,  was  rather  ini- 
mical  to  my  condition,  in  difpofîng  the  mind  too 
intenfely  to  méditation.  To  y.  7.  RouJJeau  I ftand 
indebted  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  my  health.  I 
had  read  in  his  immortal  productions,  among 
other  natural  truths,  that  Man  was  made  to  act, 
and  not  to  meditate.  Hitherto,  I had  exercifed 
my  mind,  and  fuffered  my  body  to  reft  ; I now 
inverted  the  order  of  that  regimen  : I exercifed  the 
body,  and  gave  repofe  to  the  mind.  I renounced 
the  greateft  part  of  books.  I threw  my  eyes 
upon  the  Works  of  Nature,  which  fpake,  to  ail  my‘ 
fenfes,  a language  which  neither  time  nor  nations 
hâve  it  in  their  power  to  alter.  My  Hiftory,  and 
my  Journals,  were  the  herbage  of  the  fields  and 
meadows.  My  thoughts  did  not  painfully  go 
forth  in  queft  of  tbem,  as  in  the  café  of  human 
fyftems;  but  their  thoughts  quietly  fought  out 
me,  under  a thoufand  engaging  forms.  In  thele  I 
fludied,  without  effort,  the  laws  of  that  univerfal 
Wifdom,  wiih  which  1 had  been  furrounded  from 
tue  cradle,  and  on  which  1 had  hitherto  beftowed 
a very  fuperficial  attention.  1 purfued  the  traces 
of  them  in  every  part  of  the  World,  by  reading 
books  of  Travels.  Thefe  were  the  only  modem 
books  for  which  I retained  a reliflh,  becaufe  they 
tranfported  me  into  other  focieties  than  that  in, 
which  I was  unhappy,  and,  efpecially,  becaufe  they 
fpake  to  me  of  the  various  Works  of  Nature. 
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By  means  of  them  I was  tanght,  that  there  is, 

\ 

in  every  part  of  the  Earth,  a portion  of  happinefs 
for  ail  men,  of  wbich,  almoft  univerfally,  they  are 
deprived  ; and  that  though  in  a ftate  of  war,  from 
our  political  order  which  difunites  them,  they  were 
in  a date  of  peace,  in  the  -order  of  Nature,  who 
invites  them  to  approximation.  Thefe  confolatory 
méditations  re-condu&ed  me,  infenfibly,  to  my 
ancient  projeds  of  public  felicity  ; not  to  execute 
them  in  perfon,  as  formerîy,  but,  at  leaft,  to  com- 
pofe  an  interefting  picture  of  it.  The  fpeculation 
fimply,  of  a general  happinefs,  was  now  fufficient 
for  my  individual  felicity.  I likewife  refledled, 
that  my  imaginary  plans  might  one  day  be  realized 
by  men  more  fortunate  than  myfelf.  This  defîre 
redoubled  in  me,  at  fight  of  the  miferable  beings 
of  which  our  focieties  confift.  I felr,  above  ail, 
from  the  privations  which  I myfelf  had  undergone, 
the  necefiity  of  a political  order  conformable  to 
the  order  of  Nature.  In  a word,  I compofed  one 
after  the  inftinft,  and  the_  demands,  of  my  own 
heart. 

*•  / 

Enabled  by  my  own  travels,  and  ftill  more  by 
re.iding  thofe  of  others,  to  feleft  on  the  furface  of 
the  Globe,  a fituation  proper  for  tracing  the  plan 
of  a happy  date  of  Society,  I fixcd  it  in  the  bofom 
of  South-America,  on  the  rich  and  defert  Ihores 
of  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 
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I éxténded  myfelf,  in  imagination,  over  the  face 
of  thofe  immenfe  forefts.  There  I conftruded 
forts  ; I cleared  large  tracks  of  land  ; I covered 
them  with  copious  harvefts,  and  with  orchards  pre- 
fenting  overflowing  crops  of  ail  the  fruits  foreign 
to  Europe.  There  I offered  an  afylum  to  the  men 
of  ail  Nations,  the  individuals  of  which  I had  feen 
in  diftrefs.  There  1 planted  the  men  of  Holland 
and  of  Switzerland,  who  hâve  no  territory  in  their 
ovvn  Ccuntry;  and  Ruffians  deftitute  of  the  means 
of  eftablifhing  themfelves  in  their  vaft  folitudes 
at  home  5 Englifhmen  tired  of  the  convulfions  of 
their  popular  liberty,  and  Italians,  of  the  lethargy 
of  their  ariftocratical  governments  ; P ruffians 
fick  of  their  military  defpotifm,  and  Pôles,  of  their 
republican  anarchy  ; Spaniards,  of  the  intolérance 
of  religious  opinions,  and  Frenchmen,  of  the  le- 
vity  of  theirs  ; Knights  of  Malta  and  Algerines  ; 
the  peafantry  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  Ruffia,  Franche- 
Comté,  Lower  Brittany,  efcaped  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  compatriots  ; the  runaway  Negro  flaves  of 
our  barbarous  colonies  ; the  protedors,  and  the  pro- 
teded,  of  ail  Nations  ; courtiers,  gownmen,  fcho- 
lars,  foldiers,  merchants,  financiers  j every  un- 
fortunate  wretch  tormented  with  the  maladies  of 
European,  African,  and  Afiatic  opinions,  ail  of 
them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  aiming  at  mutual 
oppreffion,  and  re-ading  upon  each  other,  by  vio- 
lence or  cunning,  impiety  or  fuperftition. 
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They  abjured  the  national  préjudices  whicli  had 
rendered  them,  from  the  womb,  the  enemies  of 
ûther  men  ; and  efpecially  that  which  is  the  fource 
of  ail  the  animofities  of  the  Human  Race,  and 
which  Europe  inftils,  with  the  mother’s  milk,  into 
each  of  her  fons — the  defire  of  being  the  firft. 
They  adopted,  under  the  immédiate  prote&ion  of 
the  Author  of  Nature,  the  principles  of  univerfal 
toleration  ; and  by  that  a£t  of  general  juftice,  they 
fell  back,  without  interruption,  into  the  uncon- 
ftrained  exercife  of  their  pàrticular  chara&er.  The 
Dutchman  there  purfued  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, into  the  very  bofom  of  the  moraiïes  ; the 
Swifs,  up  to  the  fummit  of  the  rocks,  and  the  Ruf- 
fian, dexterous  in  managing  the  hatchet,  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  thickeft  forefts.  The  Englifh- 
man  there  addifted  himfelf  to  navigation,  and  to  the 
ufeful  arts,  which  confcitute  the  ftrength  of  States; 
the  Italian,  to  the  liberal  arts,  which  raife  them  to 
a flourifhing  condition  ; the  Pruffian,  to  military 
exercifes  ; the  Pôles  to  thofe  of  horfemanfhip  ; the 
referved  Spaniard,  to  the  talents  which  require 
lirmnefs  ; the  Frenchman,  to  thofe  which  render 
life  agreeable,  and  to  the  focial  inftinâ:,  which  qua- 
lifies him  to  be  the  bond  of  union  among  ail  Na- 
tions. Ail  thefe  men,  of  opinions  fo  very  diffe- 
rent, enjoyed,  through  the  medium  of  toleration, 
an  inter-communication  of  every  thing  that  was 
befl  in  their  feveral  charaders,  and  tempered  the 
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defe&s  of  one,  by  the  redundancies  of  another. 
Thence  refulted,  from  éducation,  from  laws,  and 
from  habit,  a combination  of  arts,  of  talents,  of 
virtues,  and  of  religious  principles,  which  formed, 
of  the  whole,  but  one  fingle  people,  difpofed  to 
exift,  internally,  in  the  moft  perfed:  harmony,  to 
refift  every  external  invader,  and  to  amalgamate 
with  ail  the  reft  of  the  Human  Race. 

I committed,  then,  to  writing,  ail  the  fpecula- 
tions  which  J had  purfued  on  this  fubje<5t;  but 
vvhen  I attempted  to  put  them  together,  in  order 
to  form  to  myfelf,  and  to  convey  to  others,  the 
idea  of  a republic,  modelled  conformably  to  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  I perceived  that,  after  ail  the  la- 
bour I had  beftowed,  I never  couîd  make.the  illu- 
fion  pafs  on  any  one  reafonable  being. 

Plato,  it  is  true,  in  his  Atlantis,  Xenophon  in  his 
Cyropedia,  Fenelon  in  his  Telemachus,  hâve  de- 
pi&ed  the  felicity  of  various  political  Societies, 
which  hâve,  perhaps,  never  exîfted;  but  by  means 
of  blending  their  fidions,  with  hiftorical  tradi- 
tions, and  throwing  them  back  into  âges  remote,> 
they  hâve  beftowed  on  them  a fufficient  air  of  pro- 
bability,  to  induce  a Reader  poffeffed  of  indul- 
gence, to  receive  as  realities,  recitais  which  he  has 
no  longer  the  power  of  fupporting  by  fads.  This 
was  by  no  means  the  café  with  my  Work.  I therç 
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wenr  on  the  fuppolîtion,  in  modem  times,  and  in 
a well-known  part  of  the  Globe,  of  the  exiftence  of 
a very  confiderable  People,  formed  almoft  entirely 
of  the  miferable  refufe  of  the  European  Nations, 
exalted,  ail  at  once,  to  the  higheft  degree  of  feli- 
oity  ; and  this  rare  phencmenon,  fo  worthy  of,  at 
leaft,  the  curiofity  of  Europe,  ceafed  to  prodnce 
any  illufion,  as  foon  as  it  was  certain  that  it  had 
no  real  exiftence.  Belides,  the  fcantinefs  of  theory 
which  I had  procured,  refpeding  a country  fo  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  fo  fuperfi cially  defcribed  by 
travellers,  could  hâve  furnifhed  to  my  pidures 
only  a falfe  colouring,  and  very  indiftind  features. 

/ . . * 

I relinquifhed,  then,  my  political  veflel,  though 
I had  laboured  upon  her  for  feveral  years,  with 
unwearied  perleverance.  Like  the  canoë  of  R&- 
binfon  Crufoe,  I Ieft  her  in  the  foreft  where  I had 
moulded  her,  for  want  of  power  to  put  her  in 
motion,  and  to  carry  her  along  the  tide  of  human 
opinions. 

To  no  purpofe  did  my  imagination  perform  the 
tour  of  the  Globe.  Amidft  fo  many  fîtes  prefcnted, 
for  the  happinefs  of  Man,  by  Nature,  I could  not 
fo  much  as  find  where  to  put  down  the  illufory 
habitation  of  a People,  happy  in  conformity  to 
her  Laws  : for  neither  the  republic  of  St.  Paul , 
pear  to  Brafil,  formed  of  banditti  who  ma'de  war 
, upon 
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upon  the  whole  World  ; nor  the  evangelical  aflb- 

ciation  of  William  Penn,  in  North- America,  which 

goes  not  even  fo  far  as  to  ad  upon  the  defenfive, 

aaainft  their  enemies  ; nor  the  conventual  redemp- 
& 

tions  (4)  of  the  Jefuits  in  Paraguay;  nor  the  vo- 
luptuous  iflanders  of  the  South-Sea,  who,  in  the 
very  lapof  fenfuality,  offer  up  human  facrifices  (5), 
appeared  to  me  the  proper  reprefentatives  of  a 
People  making  a right  ufe,  in  the  date  of  Nature, 
of  ail  their  faculties,  phyfical  and  moral. 

Befides,  though  thefe  fraternities  prefented  to 
me  certain  republican  images,  the  firft  was  a date 
of  downright  anarchy  ; the  fécond,  fimply  an  af- 
fociation,  under  the  protedion  of  the  State  in 
which  it  was  contained  ; and  the  other  two  formed 
hereditary  aridocracies  merely,  under  which  a par- 
ticular  clafs  of  citizens,  having  refeived  ail  power 
to  itfelf,  even  to  the  difpofal  of  the  national  fub- 
fiftence,  kept  the  People  at  large  in  a dam  of  per- 
pétuai tutelage,  without  the  poflibility  of  their 
ever  emerging  from  the  clafs  of  Néophytes,  or  of 
Toutous  (0). 

My  foui,  finding  no  complacency  in  âges  pre- 
fent,  winged  it’s  way  toward  the  âges  of  Antiquity, 
and  alighted,  fird  of  ail,  among  the  Nations  of 
Arcadia. 
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This  happy  portion  of  Greece,  prefented  to  me 
climates  and  fituations  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
difperfed  over  the  refl  of  Europe.  I could  falhion 
them,  at  into  piélures  variegated,  and  pofef- 
fing  the  advantage  of  refemblance.  It  was  filled 
with  mountains  of  confiderable  élévation,  fome  of 
which,  fuch  as  that  of  Phoé,  covered  with  fnow  ail 
the  year  round,  rendered  it  fimilar  to  Switzerland. 
On  the  other  hand,  it’s  morafïes,  fuch  as  that  of 
Stymphale,  gave  it,  in  this  part  of  it’s  territory,  a 
refemblance  to  Holland.  ’ It’s  vegetables,  'and  it’s 
animais,  were  the  famé  with  thofe  which  are  fcatter- 
ed  over  the  foil  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the  North 
of  Europe.  It  produced  olive-trees,  vines,  apple- 
trees,  corn  of  ail  kinds,  pafture;  forefts  of  oaks, 
of  pines,  and  of  firs  ; oxen,  horfes,  fheep,  goats, 

wolves The  occupations  of  the  Arcadians  were 

the  famé  with  thofe  of  our  peafantry.  They  were 
claffed  into  hufbandmen,  lhepherds,  vine-dreflers, 
huntfmen.  But  in  this  they  diftered  widely  from 
ours,  they  were  very  warlike  externally,  and  very 
peaceable  at  home.  As  foon  as  the  State  was  me- 
naced  with  war,  they  voluntarily  appeared  for  it’s 
defence,  every  man  at  his  proper  charge.  There 
was  a confiderable  proportion  of  Arcadians  among 
the  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  who,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Xenopbou,  effeded  the  famous  retreat  out 
of  Perfia.  They  were  much  devoted  to  religion  ; 

for 
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for  moft  of  thc  Gods  of  Greece  were  natives  of 
their  Country  ; Mercury , on  Mount  Cyîlene  ; Ju- 
piter, on  Mount  Lyceum  ; Pan,  oft  Mount  Mena- 
lus,  or,  according  to  others.  amidft  the  forefts  of 
Mount  Lyceum,  where  he  was  woriliipped  with. 
fingular  dévotion.  Arcadia,  too,  was  the  theatre 
on  which  Hercules  exhibited  the  moft  aftonifhing 
of  his  laborious  atchievements. 

With  thofe  fentiments  of  patriotifm  and  of  reli- 
gion, the  Arcadians  blended  that  of  love,  which 
has,  at  length,  acquired  the  attendant,  as  the  prin- 
cipal idea  which  that  People  hâve  left  us  of  them- 
felves.  For,  political  and  religious  ijiftitutions 
vary,  in  every  Country,  with  the  lapfe  of  âges,  and 
are  peculiar  to  ît  ; but  the  Laws  of  Nature  are  of 
ail  periods  ;of  time,  and  intereft  ail  Nations.  Hence 
it  has  corne  to  pafs,  that  the  Poets,  ancient  and 
modem,  hâve  reprefented  the  Arcadians  as  a Na- 
tion of  amorous  fhepherds,  who  excelled  in  Poetry 
and  Mufic,  which  are,  in  ail  countries,  the  expref- 
five  languages  of  love.  Virgil , in  particular,  fre- 
quently  célébrâtes  their  talents,  and  their  rural  fe- 
licity.  In  his  ninth  Eclogue,  which  breathes  the 
gentleft  melancholy,  he  thus  introduces  Gallus , 
the  fon  of  Pollio,  inviting  the  Arcadian  fwains,  to 
déploré  with  him  the  lofs  of  his  miflrefs  Ly coris  : 


Cantabitjs, 
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Cantabitis,  Arcades,  înquit, 

Montibus  hase  veftris.  Soli  cantare  periti, 

Arcades.  O mihi  tum  quùm  molliter  ofla  quiefeent, 
Veftra  meos  olim  fi  fiftula  dicat  ainores  ! 

Atque  utinam  ex  vobis  uniis,  veftrique  füiflem 
Aut  euftos  gregis,  aut  maturæ  vinitor  uvæ  * ! 

“ You  (hall  fing,”  fays  he,  “ O ye  Arcadians, 
“ thefe  plaintive  (trains  of  mine,  on  your  own 
“ mountains.  Arcadians,  you  alone  are  (killed  in 
“ fong.  O,  how  foftly  (hall  my  bones  repofe,  if 
“ your  pipe  (hall  one  day  immortalize  my  unfor- 
“ tunate  loves  ! And  would  to  Heaven  I had  been 
“ one  of  you,  though  in  the  humble  dation  of  a 
t£  (liepherd’s  boy,  or  of  a grape-gatherer  in  the 
“ vineyard.’> 

Gallus , the  fon  of  a Roman  Conful,  in  the  âge 
of  Augujlu^  confiders  the  condition  of  the  Arca- 
dian  fwains  as  fo  enviable,  that  he  prefumes  not 
to  afpire  to  the  felicity  of  being  among  them  a 

* To  your  Iov’d  mountains,  and  your  verdant  plains, 
Repeat,  Arcadians,  thefe  my  love-lorn  {trains. 

In  magic  numbers  you  alone  excel. 

Lull’d  to  foft  reft  my  lifelefs  limbs  fliall  dwell, 

Should  your  fweet  notes  immortalize  my  flame, 

And  give,  to  Gallus  dead,  a deathlefs  name. 

Oh,  had  I been,  of  you,  fome  {hepherd’s  fwain  ! 

Or  cull'd  the  grape  ; or  reaptd  the  golden  grain  ! 
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proprietary  fhepherd,  or  the  drefîer  of  a vineyard 
which  he  could  call  his  own,  but  only  to  that  of  a 
fimple  keeper  of  cattle  : cajîos  gregis  ; or  of  one 
of  thofe  hireling  labourers,  whom  they  accidentally 
picked  up,  as  they  went  on  their  way,  to  affift  m 
treading  out  the  ripened  clufters  : Matura  vinitor 
leva. 

Virgil  abounds  in  fuch  délicate  fhades  of  fenti- 
ment,  which  totally  difappear  in  tranflations*  and 
efpecially  in  mine. 

Although  the  Arcadians  pafTed  a confiderable 
part  of  their  life  in  finging,  and  in  making  love, 
Virgil  does  not  reprefent  them  as  an  effeminate 
race  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  he  affigns  to  them 
fimple  manners,  and  a particular  chara&er  of  force, 
of  piety,  and  virtue,  which  is  confirmed  by  ail  the 
Hiftorians  who  hâve  made  mention  of  them.  He 
introduces  them  as  afring  a very  diftinguifhed 
and  important  part,-  in  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
empire;  for  when  Eneas  failed  up  the  Tiber,  in 
the  view  of  forming  alliances  with  the  Nations 
who  inhabited  the  fhores  of  that  river,  he  found, 
at  the  place  of  his  difembarkation,  a final!  city, 
called  Pallanteum,  afier  the  name  of  Pal/as , fon  to 
Evander , King  of  the  Arcadians,  who  had  built  ir. 
This  city  was  afterwards  enclofed  within  the  pre- 
cindt  of  the., city  of  Rome,  to  which  it  ferved  as 
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it’s  firft  fortrefs.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  Virgil 
denominates  King  Evander  the  Founder  of  the 
Roman  fortrefs  : 


Rex  Evandrusy  Romanæ  Conditor  arcis. 

Enkid.  Lib.  viii.  Ver.  313. 


I feel  an  irrefiftible  propenfity  to  infert,  in  this 
place,  fome  paflages  of  the  Eneid,  which  hâve  a 
direét  relation  to  the  manners  of  the  Arcadians, 
and  which  difcover,  at  the  famé  time,  their  in- 
fluence on  thofe  of  the  Roman  People.  I am 
abundantly  fenfible,  that  I fhall  give  but  a very 
indiffèrent  tranflation  of  thofe  paflages,  as  1 hâve 
done  of  ail  the  Latin  quotations  already  introduced 
into  my  Book  ; but  the  delicious  poëfy  of  Virgil 
will  indemnify  the  Reader  for  my  bad  profe,  and 
gratify  the  tafte  which  it  will  infpire  into  myfelf, 
of  what  is  natural  to  me.  This  digreflïon,  befides, 
is  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  general  plan  of  this 
Work.  I fhall  produce  in  it,  various  examples 
of  the  powerful  effeéts  ariting  from  confonances 
and  contrafts,  which  I hâve  confidered,  in  my  pre- 
cedi.ng  Studies,  as  the  ftrft  moving  principles  of 
Nature.  We  fhall  fee  that,  after  her  example. 
Virer H abounds  with  them,  and  that  they  alone  are 
the  caufe  of  the  harmony  of  his  ftyle,  and  of  the 
magic  of  his  pi&ures. 

Firft, 
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Firft,  Eneas,  by  command  of  the  God  of  chc 
Tiber,  who  had  appcared  to  him  in  a dream, 
cornes  to  folicit  the  alliance  of  Evander , in  order  to 
his  making  good  an  eftablilhment  in  Italy.  H,e 
avails  himfelf  of  the  anciently  allied  origin  of  their 
families,  which  both  defcended  from  Atlas  ; the 
one  by  Elefira  ; the  other  by  Maia . Evander 

makes  no  reply  on  the  fubjeâ:  of  this  genealogy  ; 
but  at  fi'ght  of  Eneas , he  recolletfts,  with  delight, 
the  features,  the  voice,  and  the  addrefs  of  Anchifes , 
whom  he  had,  fo  long  before,  entertained  in  his 
palace,  within  the  walis  of  Pheneum,  when  that 
Prince,  on  his  way  to  Salamis,  with  Priant , who 
was  going  to  vifit  his  lifter  Hejione , took  the  cold 
mountains  of  Arcadia  in  his  road  : 

Ut  te  fortiffime  Teucrûm 
Accipio  agnofcoque  libens  ! ut  verba  parentis 
Et  vocem  Anchïfœ  magni  vultumque  recordor  ! 

Nam  memini  Hefiones  vifentem  régna  fororis 
Laomedontiadem  Priamum , Salamina  petentera 
Protinus  Arcadiæ  gelidos  invifere  fines  *. 

Æneid.  B.  viii.  L.  154 — ir 5, 

* On  ail  thv  features  how  I dwell  with  joy  ! 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  glorious  Prince  of  Troy  ! 

How  in  thy  face,  my  ancient  friend  I fee  ! 

Anchifes  looks,  and  lives,  and  fpeaks  in  thee  ! 

Weli  I recall  great  Priant  s ftately  port, 

When  once  he  fought  his  royal  fifler’s  court 
On  Salamiiflan  (bores,  with  ail  his  train  ; 

And  took  his  way  through  our  Arcadian  plain. 

Pitt. 
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Evander  was  then  in  the  flower  of  his  âge  ; he 
felt  an  ardent  defire  to  join  his  hand  in  friendflhïp 
to  that  of  Anchifes  : dextrâ  conjungere  dextram.  He 
calls  to  mind  the  tokens  of  friendfhip  which  he 
had  received  of  him,  and  his  prefents,  among  which 
were  two  bridles,  bitted  with  gold,  now  made  over 
to  his  fon  Pa/las,  as  fymbols,  no  doubt,  of  the  pru- 
dence fo  neceflary  to  a young  Prince  : 

Frænaque  bina,  meus  quæ  nunc  habet,  aurea,  P allas  *. 

Æneid,  B.  viii.  L.  1 68. 


And  he  immediately  adds  : 

Ergo  et  quam  petitis,  junfta  eft  mihi  fœdere  dextra  : 

Et  lux  cùm  primum  terris  fe  craftina  reddet, 

Auxilio  lætos  dimittam,  opibufque  juvabo  t. 

Æneid,  B.  viii.  L.  1 6g — 171. 

“ My  right  hand,  then,  lias  fealed,  from  that 
« day,  the  alliance  which  you  now  folicit  ; and 

* On  me,  at  parting,  generous  he  beftow’d 
Two  golden  bridles,  that  refulgent  giow’d, 

(A  glorious  prefent,  by  my  fon  poffeflj  ;) 

With  a rich  quiver  and  embroider'd  veft. 

PlTT, 

1 

f The  peace  you  a(k,  we  give  ; our  friendfliip  plight, 

And,  foon  as  morn  reveals  the  purple  light, 

With  our  confederate  troops,  a martial  train, 

Safe  TU  difmifs  thee  from  thefe  walls  again. 

PlTT. 
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“ as  foon  as  to-morrow’s  dawn  fhall  re-vifit  the 
“ Earth,  I will  joyfully  difmifs  you  to  the  field, 
tc  with  the  fuccours  which  you  afk,  and  will  fup- 
“ port  you  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  my  abilitv.” 

Thus  Evander , though  a Greek,  and,  confe- 
quently,  a natural  enemy  to  the  Trojans,  gives  his 
aid  to  Eneas , purely  from  the  recolledion  of  the 
friendfhip  which  he  entertained  for  his  ancient 
gueft  Anchifes.  The  hofpitality  which  he  had  for- 
merly  exprefled  to  the  father,  détermines  him  now 
to  fupport  the  fon. 

It  is  not  foreign  to  my  fubjed  to  remark  in  this 
place,  to  the  honour  of  Virgil,  and  of  his  heroes, 
That  as  often  as  Eneas , under  the  preffure  of  cala- 
mity,  is  reduced  to  the  neceiïity  of  having  recourfe 
to  the  afiî [tance  of  flrangers,  he  never  fails  to  remind 
them  of  either  the  glory  of  Troy,  or  of  ancient  fa- 
mily  alliances,  or  to  urge  fome  other  political  rea- 
fon,  calculated  to  intereft  them  in  his  favour;  but 
thoie  who  tender  him  their  fcrvices,  are  always 
induced  to  aél  thus  from  motives  of  virtue.  When 
thrown  by  the  tempeft  on  the  Lybian  lliore,  Dido 
is  determined  to  afford  him  an  afylum,  by  a fenti- 
ment  ftill  more  fublime  than  the  recolledion  of  any 
particular  hofpitality,  highly  refpcded  as  it  was 
among  the  ancients  ; but  by  the  general  intereft 
which  we  take  in  the  miferable.  In  order  to  ren- 

der 
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der  thc  effeft  of  this  more  dignified,  and  more  af- 
fe&ing,  fhe  applies  to  herfelf  the  need  of  it,  and 
Teverberates  from  her  own  heart,  on  the  Trojan 
Prince,  only  the  famé  degree  of  fympathy  which 
fhe  demands  for  herfelf.  Thefe  are  her  words  : 

/ 

Me  quoque  per  multos  fxmilis  forfuna  labores 
Ja&atam,  hâc  demum  voluit  confiftere  terra. 

Non  ignara  mali,  miferis  fuccurere  difco  *. 

Ænkid.  B.  i.  L.  632 — 634. 

€C  A fortune  fimilar  to  thine,  after  having  pur- 
« fued  me  too,  through  diftreiïes  innumerable,  per- 
“ mitted  me,  at  length,  to  form  a fettlement  on 
<£  thefe  fhores.  Nurtured  myfelf  in  the  fchool  of 
««  adverfity,  I am  inftruded  to  fuccour  the  mi- 
6C  ferable.” 

Virgil  uniformly  prefers  natural  to  political  rea- 
fons,  and  the  intereft  of  Mankind  to  national  in- 
terefts.  Pïence  it  cornes  to  pafs  that  his  Poem, 
though  compofed  to  diffufe  the  particular  glory  of 
the  Roman  People,  interefts  the  men  of  ail  âges, 
and  of  ail  Nations. 

* My  wanderings  and  my  fate  refembüng  yours, 

At  length  I fettled  on  thefe  Lybian  (hores  ; 

And,  touch’d  with  miferies  myfelf  hâve  known, 

I view,  with  pity,  woes  fo  like  my  own. 

To 
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To  retutti  to  King  Evander  : He  was  employed 
in  offering  a facrifice  to  Hercules , at  the  head  of 
his  Arcadian  Colony,  at  the  time  Eue  as  landed. 
After  having  engaged  the  Trojan  Chief,  and  his 
attendants,  to  partake  of  the  facred  banquet,  vvhich 
his  arrivai  had  interrupted,  he  inftru&s  his  gueft 
in  the  origin  of  this  facrifice,  by  relating  to  him 
the  hiftory  of  the  robber  Cacus,  whom  Hercules 
put  to  death,  in  a cavern  adjoining  to  the  Aven- 
tine  Mount.  He  prefents  him  with  a tremendous 
pidture  of  the  combat  of  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  with 
that  flame-vomiting  monfter  ; he  then  adds  : 

* Ex  illo  celebratus  honos,  lætique  minores 
Servavere  diem  : primufque  Potitius  auétor, 

Et  domiis  Hercuîei  cuftos  Pinaria  facri, 

Hanc  aram  luco  ftatuit  : quæ  maxima  femper 
Dicetur  nobis,  et  erit  quæ  maxima  femper. 

Quare  agite,  O juvenes,  tantarüm  in  munere  laudum, 
Cingite  fronde  comas,  et  pocula  porgite  dextris; 
Communemque  vocate  deum,  et  data  vina  volentes. 

Dixerat  3 


* From  that  bieft  hour  th*  Arcadian  tribes  beftow’d 
Thefe  folemn  honours  on  their  guardian  God. 
Potitius  firft,  his  gratitude  to  prove, 

Ador’d  Aïeules  in  the  fhady  grove; 

And  with  the  old  Pinarian  facred  line, 

Thefe  altars  rais’d,  and  paid  the  rites  divine, 
Rites,  which  our  fons  for  ever  fliall  maintain  ; 
And  ever  facred  fliall  the  grove  remain. 

Corne  then,  with  us  to  great  Alcides  pray, 

And  crown  yuur  heads,  and  folemnize  the  day. 
vol.  v.  o 
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Dixerat  : Herculeâ  bicolor  cùm  populus  umbrâ 
Velavitque  comas,  foliifque  innexa  pependit: 

Et  facer  implevit  dextram  fcÿphus.  Ociùs  omncs 
In  menfarri  læti  libant,  divofque  precantur. 

Devexo  interea  proprior  fit  vefper  Olympo  : 

Jamque  facerdotes,  primufque  Potitius,  ibant. 

Pellibus  in  moi'em  cinéli,  flammafqtie  ferebant. 

Inftaurant  epulas,  et  menfæ  grata  fecundæ 
Dona  ferunt  : cumulantque  oneratis  lancibus  aras. 

Tum  Salii  ad  cantus,  incenfa  altaria  circum, 

Populeis  adfunt  evin&i  tempora  ramis. 

Æneip.  B.  viii.  L.  268 — 286. 

“ From  that  period  this  facred  feftival  has  been 

6i  celebrated,  and  exulting  .pofterity  hails  the  re- 

* 

Invoke  our  common  God  with  hymns  divine. 

And  from  the  goblet  pour  the  generous  wine. 

He  faid,  and  with  the  poplar’s  facred  boughs, 

Like  great  Alcides , binds  his  hoary  brows  ; 

Rais’d  the  crown’d  goblet  high,  in  open  view  : -x 

With  him,  the  guefts  the  holy  rite  purfue, 

And  on  the  board  the  rich  libation  threw.  J 

Novv  from  before  the  rifing  fliades  of  night, 

Roll’d  down  the  fteep  of  Heav’n,  the  beamy  light. 

Clad  in  the  fleecy  fpoils  of  flieep,  pi'oceed 
The  holy  priefts  ; Potitius  at  their  head. 

With  flaming  brands  and  offerings,  march  the  train. 

And  bid  the  hallow’d  altars  blaze  again  ; 

With  care  the  copious  viands  they  difpofe  ; 

And  for  their  guefts  a fécond  banquet  rofe. 

The  fires  curl  high  ; the  Salii  dance  around 
To  facred  ftrains,  with  fliady  poplars  crown’d.  • 

Pitt, 
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" turn  of  the  annual  day.  Potitius  has  the  honour 
<c  of  having  firft  inftituted  ir,  and  the  Pinarian 
“ Family,  to  whom  belongs  the  direction  of  this 
Ci  folemn  fervice,  in  honour  of  Hercules , reared 
« this  altar  in  the  hallowed  grove  : which  ever 
“ (hall  be  called,  and,  in  my  efteem,  ever  (hall  be, 
the  moft  Venerable  of  Altars.  Corne  on,  then, 
“ my  young  friends  frorn  Troy,  in  grateful  re- 
“ membrance  of  merit  fo  exalted,  crown  your 
“ brows  with  the  foliage  of  his  favourite  tree,  put 
“ your  right-hand  to  the  goblet  ; invoke  a deity 
who  (hall  be  our  common  prote&or,  and  pour 
“ out  your  joyful  libations  of  the  juice  of  the 
“ grape.  He  faid,  and  inftantly  a poplar-branch 
“ of  double-coloured  foliage,  from  the  Herculean 
“ tree,  fliaded  his  hoary  looks,  and,  in  twifted 
<c  fprigs,  hung  gracefully  dovvn  from  his  temples  : 
tc  The  facred  bowl  filled  his  right-hand.  Witli 
“ holy  ardor  every  one  immediately  poured  his 
<£  libation  on  the  table,  and  preferred  his  prayer. 

£t  Meanwhile,  the  Star  of  Evening  began  to  ap- 
ce  pear,  the  harbinger  of  approaching  night  : and 
££  now  a proceffion  of  Piiefts,  Potitius  led  the 
££  train,  moved  along,  dreffed,  as  the  order  of  the 
££  feafi:  required,  in  the  fleecy  lkins  of  the  flock, 
t£  and  with  flaming  torches  in  their  hands.  The 
£t  banquet  is  renewed,  and  the  grateful  delicacies 
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“ of  a fécond  table  are  ferved  up  : while  the  altars 
<f  are  loaded  with  piles  of  rich  offerings.  The  Sa- 
lians  advance,  their  brows  adorned  with  boughs 
of  poplai,  and  furround  the  blazing  altars,  with 
“ feftive  fongs  and  dances.” 

Every  circumftance,  here  detailed  by  the  Poet, 
is  far  from  being  a mere  poetical  fidtion,  but  a real 
tradition  of  the  Roman  Hiftory.  According  to 
"Titus  Livim , in  the  firft  Book  of  his  Hiftory,  Po- 
titius  and  Pinarius  were  the  Chiefs  of  two  illuftrious 
Roman  Families.  Evander  inftrudted  them  in  the 
ritual  of  the  worfhip  to  be  paid  to  Hercules , and 
committed  the  conduit  of  it  to  their  charge.  Their 
pofterity  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  this  priefthood, 
down  to  the  cenforlhip  of  Appius  Claudius.  The 
akar  of  Hercules , Ara  Maximci , vvas  at  Rome,  be- 
tween  the  Aventine  and  the  Palatine  mountains, 
in  the  open  place  called,  Forum  Boarium.  The  Sa- 
lians  were  the  Priefts  of  Mars,  inftituted  by  Numa , 
to  the  number  of  twelve.  Virgil  proceeds  on  the 
fuppofition,  according  to  fome  commentators, 
that  they  h ad  exifted  ever  fin  ce  the  days  of  King 
Evander , and  that  they  fung  in  the  facrifices  of 
Hercules.  But  there  is  a great  appearance  of  pro- 
bability,  that  Virgil  in  this,  likewile,  followed  the 
Hiftorical  tradition  ; for  we  know  how  carefully 
he  colledtcd,  with  a kind  of  religious  ardor,  even 
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the  flighteft  prognoflics,  and  the  moft  frivolons 
prédictions,  to  which  he  affigned  a firft-rate  im- 
portance, the  moment  that  they  appeared  in  any 
relpeCt  conneCted  vvith  the  foundation  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

Rome  was  indebted,  then,  to  the  Arcadians, 
for  her  principal  religious  ufages.  She  was  ftill 
farther  indebted  to  them  for  others,  much  more 
interefting  to  lnimanity  ; for  P lut  ar  ch  dérivés  one 
of  the  étymologies  of  the  name  Patricians , an  order 
eftabliffied  by  Romulus , from  the  word  “ Patroci- 
“ nium,  which  means  patronage,  or  protection  ; 
“ and  this  word  is  ufed,  to  this  day,  in  the  famé 
“ fenfe,  becaufe  one  of  the  leading  men  who  ac- 
“ companied  Evander  into  Italy  was  named  Pa~ 
“ tronus,  who,  being  a perfon  noted  for  a charaCter 
iC  of  beneficence,  and  for  granting  lu p port  to  the 
“ poorer  and  more  oppreffed  clafs  of  Mankind, 
“ communicated  his  name  to  that  office  of  hu- 
“ manity.” 

The  facrifice  and  the  banquet  of  Evander,  ter- 
minated  in  a hymn  to  the  honour  of  Hercules.  I 
cannot  refift  the  inclination  which  I feel  to  infert 
k here,  in  order  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  famé 
peuple  who  fung  fo  melodioufly  the  loves  of  lhep- 
herds,  were  equally  capable  of  celebrating  the  vir- 
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tues  of  Heroes  ; and  that  the  famé  Poet,  who,  in 
his  Eclogues,  tunes  fo  fweetly  the  rural  pipe,  can 
blovv  as  vigorouily  the  epic  trumpet. 

* Hic  juvenum  chorus,  ille  fenum,  qui  carminé  laudes 
Herculeas  et  fafia  ferunt  : ut  primum  novercæ 
Monftra  manu  geminofque  premens  elilerit  angues  : 

Ut  bello  egregias  idem  disjecerit  urbes, 

Trojamque,  Æchaliamque  : ut  duros  mille  labores 
Rege  fub  Euryflheo,  fatis  Junonis  iniquæ,  - 
Fertulerit.  Tu  nubigenas  invifte  bimembres, 
Hylæumque,  Pholumque  manu  : tu  Crelîia  mafias 
Prodigia,  et  vaflum  Nemeâ  fub  rupe  Leonem. 

Te  Stygii  tremuere  lacus  : te  janitor  Orci, 

Ofla  fuper  recubans,  antro  femefa  cruento. 

Nec 


* The  choirs  of  old  and  young,  in  lofty  lays, 

Refound  great  Hercules'  immortal  praife. 

How  fii  ft,  his  infant  hands  the  fnakes  o’erthrew, 
That  Juno  fent  ; and  the  dire  monfters  flew. 

What  mighty  cities  next  his  arms  deflroy, 

Th’  Æchalian  vvalls,  and  ftately  towers  of  Troy. 
The  thoufand  labours  of  the  hero’s  hands, 

Enjoin’d  by  proud  Euryjlheus'  flern  commands, 

And  Jove's  revengeful  Queen.  Thy  matchlefs  might 
O’ercame  the  cloud-born  Centaurs  in  the  fight  ; 
Hylœus,  Pbclas , funk  beneath  thy  feet, 

And  the  grim  bull,  vvhofe  rage  dilpeopled  Crete. 
Beneath  thy  arm,  the  Nemean  monfter  fell  ; 

Thy  arm,  with  terror  fill’d  the  realms  of  Hell  ; 

Ev’n  Hell’s  grim  porter  fliook  with  dire  difmay, 
Shrunk  back,  and  trembled  o’er  his  mangled  prey. 
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Nec  te  ullæ  faciès,  non  terruit  ipfe  Typhæus 
Ardu u s,  arma  tenens  : non  te  rationis  egentem 
Lernæus  turbâ  capitum  circumftetit  anguis.  ^ 

Salve,  vera  Jovis  proies,  decus  addite  Divis  : 

Et  nos,  et  tua  dexter  adi  pede  facra  fecundo. 

Talia  carminibus  célébrant  : fuper  omnia  Cad 
Speluncam  adjiciunt,  fpirantemqtie  ignibus  ipfum. 
Confonat  omne  nemus  ftrepitu,  collefque  refultant. 

Æneid.  B.  viii.  L.  287 — 305. 

/ ^ 

ce  On  this  hand  were  arranged  a choir  of  youth, 
“ on  that,  a vencrable  band  of  old  men,  to  cele- 
“ brate  the  praifes,  and  die  mighty  atchievements 
te  of  Hercules  : How,  with  the  preflure  of  his  po- 
“ tent  Angers,  he  ftifled  to  death  two  fearful 
“ fnakes,  the  firft  monfters  armed  againft  him  by 
“ his  cruel  ftep-mother  : how  he  humbled  the 
“ two  proud  cities,  Troy  and  Æchalia  : how  he 

No  fliapes  of  danger  could  thy  foui  affright, 

Nor  huge  Typhæus , towering  to  the  fight, 

Nor  Lerna’s  fiend  thy  courage  could  confound, 

With  ail  her  hundred  heads,  that  hifs’d  around. 

Hail,  mighty  Chiçf,  àdvanc’d  to  Heav’n’s  abodes  \ 

Hail,  fou  of  Jove  ; a God  among  the  Gods  ! 

Be  prefent  to  the  vows  thy  fuppliants  pay, 

And  with  a fmile  thefe  grateful  rites  furvey, 

Thus  they — but  Cacus'  cavern  crowns  the  ftrain, 

Where  the  grim  monder  breath’d  his  fiâmes  in  vain. 

To  the  glad  fong,  the  vales,  the  woods  rebound, 

Tfre  Jofty  hills  reply,  and  écho  to  the  found. 

PlTT. 
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“ triumphantly  furmounted  a thoufand  painful  la- 
“ bours,  under  King  Euryfihcus , impofed  by  the 
ft  refentment  of  unrelenting  Juno  : Thou,  invin- 
c‘  cible  Hero,  thou,  by  thine  arm,  fubduedft  the 
“ double-limbed,  cloud-born  Centaurs,  HyUus 
“ and  Pho/us  ; the  monfters  of  Crete  fell  by  thy 
“ ftroke,  and  the  formidable  lion  under  the  Ne- 
“ mean  rock;  the  Stygian  lakes  trembled  at  thy 
“ approach  ; as  did  the  janitor  of  Hell,  as  lie  lay 
reclined  on  a heap  of  half-gnawed  bones,  in  his 
<c  bloody  den  : No  appearance  of  danger  appalled 
“ thee,  not  even  the  gigantic  Typhœus  himfelf, 
4‘  rufhing  upon  thee  tremendous  in  arms  : Thou 
tc  wert  not  difmayed,  though  enclofed  on  every 
*c  fide  by  the  many-headed  fnake  of  Lerna.  Hail, 

• . ■ ' *■  ' 1 

4C  undoubted  offspring  of  mighty  J vue  ! add  new 
<c  luflre  to  the  ikies  : Gracioufly  bend  dovvn  to 
*c  hear  our  vows,  and  to  accept  our  facrifjce^.,, 

“ Such  was  the  lofty  fubje£t  of  their  fong  : above 
44  ail  the  reft  they  exalted  the  prodigies  of  the 
4‘  fearful  den  of  Cacus,  and  the  monfter  himfelf 
“ vomiting  forth  ftreams  of  fire.  The  fpacious 
te  grove  was  filled  with  the  harmony,  and  the  noife 
rebounded  from  hill  to  hili.” 

Thefe  are  (trains  worthy  of  the  manly  breafts  of 
Arcadians:  We  feem  to  hear  them  filling  the  am- 
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bient  air  in  the  échos  of  the  woods  and  of  the 
mountains  : ' 

Confonat  omne  nemus  ftrepitu,  collefque  refultant. 

Virgil  always  exprefTes  natural  confonances. 
They  redouble  the  effeét  of  his  pid tires,  and  in- 
fufe  into  them  the  fublime  fentiment  of  infinity. 
Confonances  are  in  poetry,  what  reflexes  are  in 
painting. 

This  hymn  will  ftand  a comparifon  with  the 
fïneft  odes  of  Horace.  Though  compofed  in  re- 
gular  Alexandrine  verfes,  it  has  ail  the  élégant 
turn,  and  the  movements,  of  a lyric  compofition, 
efpecially  in  it’s  tranfitions. 

Evander  afterwards  relates,  to  Eneas,  the  hiftory 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  Country,  beginning  with 
Saturn , who,  dethroned  by  Jupiter , retired  thither, 
and  there  eftablilhed  the  Golden  Age.  He  in- 
forms  his  guefts  that  the  Tiber,  anciently  calied 
Albula,  had  acquired  it’s  prefent  name  f om 
the  Giant  Tibris,  who  made  a conqueft  of  the 
ihores  of  that  river.  He  fhews  him  the  altar 
and  the  gâte,  fince  calied  Car ment, ali  s by  the 
Romans,  in  honour  of  the  nymph  Carmentay  his 
mother,  by  whofe  advice  he  had  corne  to  form  a 
fettlement  in  that  place,  after  having  been  banilhed 
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fiom  Arcadia,  his  native  Country.  He  points  out 
to  him  an  extenfive  wood,  of  which  Romulus,  in 
after  times,  availed  himfelf  as  an  afylum  ; and,  at 
the  bottom  of  a rock,  the  grotto  of  Pan-Lupercal, 
fo  called,  he  tells  him,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the 
Arcadians  of  Mount  Lyceum. 


* Nec  non  et  facri  morîftrat  nernus  Argileti  : 

Teftaturque  locum,  et  lethüm  docet  hofpitis  Argi. 

Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  fedem  et  Capitolia  ducit, 

Aurea  nunc,  olim  fylveftribus  horrida  durais. 

Jam  tum  réligio  pavidos  terrebat  agreftes 
Dira  loci,  jam  tum  fylvam  faxumque  tremebant. 

Hoc  nernus,  hune,  inquit,  frondofo  vertice  collem, 

(Quis  Deus  incertum  eft)  habitat  Deus,  Arcades  ipfutn 
C-redunt  fe  vidifle  Jovem  : cum  fæpe  nigrantem 
yEgida  concuteret  dextra,  nimbofque  cieret. 

Hæc 


* Here,  Pan,  beneath  the  rocks  thy  temple  ftood  ; 

There,  the  renown’d  afylum,  in  the  wood. 

Now  points  the  monarch,  where,  by  vengefnl  fteel 
His  murder’d  gueft,  poor  haplefs  Argus  fell  ! 

Next,  to  the  capitol  their  courfe  they  hold, 

Then  roof’d  with  reeds,  but  blazing  now  wkh  gold. 

Ev’n  then  her  awful  fandlity  appear’d  ; 

The  fwains  the  local  majefty  rever’d. 

Ail  pale  with  facred  horror,  they  furvey’d 
The  folemn  mountain  and  the  reverend  ihade. 

Some  God,  the  monarch  faid,  fome  latent  God 
Dwells  in  that  gloom,  and  haunts  the  frowning  wood. 

Oft  our  Arcadians  deem,  their  wondering  eyes 
Hâve  feen  great  Jovc,  dread  foVèreign  of  the  fkies  j 
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« 

Hæc  duo  præterea  disje&is  oppida  mûris, 

Relliquias  veterumqne  vides  monumenta  virorum. 

Hanc  Janus  pater,  hanc  Saturnus  condidit  urbem  : 
Janiculum  huic,  illi  fuerat  Saturnia  nomen. 

Æneid.  B.  viii.  345 — 358. 

“ He  next  fhews  him  the  facred  grove  of  Argi- 
“ letum  : makes  a folemu  appeal  to  that  avvful 
“ fpot,  and  relates  the  ftory  of  his  murdered  gueft 
“ Argus.  Then  he  conduis  him  to  the  Tarpeian 
c{  rock  ; and  to  the  Capitol,  now  fhining  with 
“ burnilhed  gold,  once  clothed  ail  over  with  wild 
“ (hrubbery.  Even  then  the  gloomy  religious 
<c  horror  of  this  fpot  terrified  the  trembling  ruf- 
“ tics;  even  then  they  fhuddered,  as  they  ap- 
“ proached  the  rocky  précipice  and  the  wood. 
“ Some  God,  fays  he,  but  which  of  the  celeftial 
“ Powers  we  know  not,  inhabits  this  grove,  and 
“ this  flhaggy-topped  eminence.  Our  Arcadians 
“ imagine  they  hâve  had  aglimpfe  of  Jupiter  him- 
€t  felf,  from  time  to  time  fhaking  the  heart-ap- 
“ palling  Ægis  with  his  formidable  right-hand, 

High  o’er  their  heads,  the  God  his  ægis  held. 

And  blacken’d  Heav’n  with  clouds,  and  Ihook  th’  immor- 
tal  fhield  ! 

Tn  ruins  there  two  mighty  towns,  behold, 

Rais  d by  our  lires;  huge  monuments  of  old  ! 

Janus'  and  Saturn’ s name  they  proudly  bore, 

1 heir  two  great  fotnders  .'....but  are  now  no  more  ! 

Pitt. 
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“ and  roufing  into  fury  the  thunder-impregnated 
“ clouds.  You  farther  fee  thefe  two  ruinous  ci- 
“ ties,  with  walls  crumbling  into  duft,  the  fad  re- 
“ mains  and  venerable  monuments  of  perfonages 
ce  who  flourifhed  in  âges  long  fmce  paft.  Janus 
“ founded  the  one,  and  Saturn  the  other  : hence, 
cc  this  obtained  the  name  of  Janiculum,  and  that, 
ct  of  Saturnia.” 

Here  are  the  principal  monuments  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  the  earlieft  religious  eftablifhments,  afcribed 
to  the  Arcadians.  The  Romans  celebrated  the 
feaft  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December.  During 
that  period  of  feftivity,  the  maflers  and  the  llaves 
fat  down  at  the  famé  table  ; and  thefe  laft  then. 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  faying,  and  of  doing,  what- 
ever  they  pleafed,  in  memory  of  the  ancient  equa- 
lity  of  Mankind,  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
Saturn . The  altar,  and  the  gâte,  Carmenta/is , long 
fubfifted  at  Rome,  as  well  as  the  grotto  of  Pan- 
Lupercal,  which  was  under  Mount  Palatine. 

Virgil oppofes,  with  the  abilityof  a great  Mafter, 
the  rufticity  of  the  ancient  Sites,  which  furrounded 
the  fmall  Arcadian  city  of  Pallanteum,  tothe  mag- 
nificence of  thofe  very  places  within  the  precin&s 
of  Rome;  and  their  rude  altar,  with  their  venerable 
and  religious  traditiqns,  under  Evander , to  the 
gilded  temples  of  a city,  in  which  nothing  vene- 
rable 
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râble  or  rehgious  was  any  longer  to  be  feen,  under 
Auguflus. 

There  is  here,  likewife,  another  moral  contraft, 
which  produces  a more  powerful  effed  than  ail  the 
phyfical  contrafts,  and  which  admirably  paints  the 
fimplicity,  and  the  uncorrupted  integrity  of  the 
King  of  Arcadia.  lt  is  when  that  Prince  juftifies 
himfelf,  without  being  called  upon  to  do  fo,  from 
the  fufpicion  of  having  caufed  the  death  of  his 
gueft  Argus , and  appeals,  as  a witnefs  of  his  inno- 
cence, to  the  wood  which  he  had  confecrated  to 
him.  This  Argus , or  this  Argian,  had  infinuated 
himfelf  into  his  houfe,  with  an  intention  to  mur- 
der  him  : but,  having  been  deteded,  was  con- 
demned  to  die.  Evander  had  a tomb  reared  to  his 
memory,  and  here  folemnly  protefts,  that  he  had 
not  violated,  in  his  café,  the  facred  rights  of  hof- 
pitality.  The  piety  of  this  good  King,  and  the 
proteftation  which  he  makes  of  his  innocence,  re- 
fpeding  a ftranger,  who  was  deeply  criminal 
againft  himfelf,  and  juftly  condemned  by  the  laws, 
forms  a wonderfully  fine  contraft  to  the  illégal 
profcriptions  of  guefts,  of  parents,  of  friends,  of 
patrons,  of  which  Rome  had  been  the  theatre 
for  an  âge  before,  and  which  had  excited  in  no 
onc  citizen  either  fcruple  or  remorfe.  The  quar- 
ter  of  Argiletum  extended,  in  Rome,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  town  Janiculum  had 
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been  built  on  the  mount  of  that  name,  aud  Satur-* 
nia  on  the  rock  firfl  called  the  Tarpeian,  and  af- 
terwards  the  Capitol,  the  placj  of  Jupiter' & refi- 
dence.  This  ancient  tradition,  of  Jupiter  s fre- 
quently  colleding  the  clouds  on  the  fummit  of 
this  foreft-covered  rock,  and  there  brandifhing  his 
dark  ægis,  confirms  what  has  been  faid  in  my  pre- 
ceding  Studies  of  the  hydraulic  attradion  of  the 
fummits  of  mountains,  and  of  their  forefls,  which 
are  the  fources  of  rivers.  This  was  the  café,  like- 
wife,  with  Olympus,  frequently  involved  in  clouds, 
on  which  the  Greeks  fixed  the  habitation  of  the 
G ods.  In  the  âges  of  ignorance,  religious  fenti- 
rnents  explained  phyfical  effeds  : in  âges  of  illu- 
mination, phyfical  effeds  bring  men  back  to  re- 
ligious fentiments.  Nature,  at  ail  times,  fpeaks  to 
Man  the  famé  language,  in  different  dialeds. 

Virgil  complétés  the  contraft  of  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  Rome,  by  prefenting  a pidure  of  the 
poor  and  fimple  habitation  of  the  good  King  Evan- 
der,  in  the  very  place  where  fo  many  fumptuous 
palaces  were  afterwards  reared. 

* Talibus  inter  fe  di&is  ad  teéla  fubibant 

Pauperis  Evandri  : palîimque  armenta  videbant 
Romanoque  Foroet  lautis  mugire  Carinis. 


■»  Thus  they  convers’d  on  works  of  ancient  famé, 
Till  to  the  Monarch’s  humble  courts  they  came; 
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Ut  rentum  ad  fedes  : Hæc,  inquit,  limina  victor 
Alcides  fubiit  : hæc  ilium  regia  cepit. 

Aude,  hofpes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dignum 
Finge  Deo,  rebufque  veni  non  afper  egenis. 

Dixit  ; et  angufti  fubter  faftïgia  teéli 
Ingentem  ÆneanTduxit  : ftratifque  locavit, 

Effultum  foliis  et  pelle  Libyftidis  urfæ. 

Æneid.  B.  viii,  L.  359 — 368. 

£‘  While  thus  converfîng,  they  drew  nigh  to  thc 
lowly  roof  of  the  poor  Evander  : and  faw  the 
cattle  ftrolling  up  and  down,  and  hcard  their 
lowing,  in  what  is  now  the  Roman  Forum,  and 
the  fplendid  quarter  of  the  Roftra.  Being  ar- 
rived,  This  threfhold,  fays  he,  received  the  vic- 
torious  Alcides  ; this  humble  palace  entertained 
a gueft  fo  illuftrious.  Date,  like  him,  my  be- 
loved  gueft,  to  look  down  on  wealth,  and  thus 
approve  thy  celeftial  origin,  and  kindly  accept 
the  hofpitality  of  this  poor  manhon.  He  fpake, 

There  oxen  ftalk’d,  where  palaces  are  rais’d. 

And  beilowing  herds  in  the  proud  forum  graz’d. 

Lo  ! faid  the  good  old  King,  this  poor  abode 
Receiv’d  great  Hercules , the  viétor  God  ! 

Thou,  too,  as  nobly,  raife  thy  foui  above 
Ail  pomps,  and  emulate  the  feed  of  Jove. 

With  that,  the  hero’s  hands  the  Monarch  prefi:, 

And  to  the  manfion  led  his  godlike  gueft. 

There  on  a bear’s  rough  fpoils  his  limbs  he  laid, 

And  fwelling  foliage  heap’d  the  homely  bed. 
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“ and  conduded  the  mighty  Eneas  throùgli  the 
“ narrow  portai  j and  placed  him  on  a couch  of 
“ foliage,  covered  with  the  fkin  of  a Lybian 
“ bear.’* 

It  is  here  évident,  how  deeply  Virgil  is  pene- 
trated  with  the  fimplicity  of  Arcadian  manners, 
and  with  what  delight  he  fets  Evander' s cattle 
a-lowing  in  the  Forum  Romanum , and  makes  them 
paltnre  in  the  proud  quarter  of  the  city  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Carina,  thus  called,  be- 
caufe  Pompey  had  there  built  a palace,  ornamented 
with  the  provvs  of  fhips  in  bronze.  This  rural 
contrait  produces  the  molt  agreeable  effed.  The 
author  of  the  Eclogues  recolledled,  alTuredly,  in 
this  place,  the  fliepherd’s  pipe.  Now,  he  is  going 
to  lay  dovvn  the  trumpet,  and  to  alfume  the  flûte. 
He  proceeds  to  oppofe  to  his  piétureof  the  dread- 
ful  conflid  with  Cacus,  to  the  hymn  of  Hercules , to 
the  religions  traditions  of  the  Roman  monuments, 
and  to  the  aultere  manners  of  Evander , the  moft 
voluptuous  epifode  of  his  whole  Work.  It  is  that 
of  VenuSy  coming  to  folicit  Vidcan  to  make  a fuit  of 
armour  for  Eneas. 

* Nox  ruit,  et  fufcis  tellurem  ample&itur  alis  ; 

At  Venus  haud  animo  nequicquam  exterrita  mater, 


* Now  awful  Night  her  folemn  darknefs  brings, 

And  lhetches  o’er  the  World  her  dulky  wings  ; 

When 
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Laurentumque  minis  et  duro  mota  tumultu, 

Vulcanum  alloquitur,  thalamoque  hæc  conjugis  aure® 
Incipit,  et  diéfis  divinum  afpirat  amorem  : 

Dum  bello  Argolici  vaftabant  Pergama  reges 
Débita,  cafurafque  inimicis  ignibus  arces  : 

Non  ullum  auxilium  miferis,  non  arma  rogavi.  «s 

Artis  opifque  tuæ  ; nec  te,  cariflime  conjux, 

Incaflumve  tuos  volui  exercere  labores, 

Quamvis  et  Priami  deberem  plurima  natis, 

Et  durum  Æneæ  flevifTem  fæpe  laborem. 

Nunc, 


When  Venusi  (trembling  at  the  dire  alarms 
Of  hoftile  Latium,  and  her  fons  in  arms,) 

In  thofe  ftill  moments,  thus  to  Vulcan  faid, 
Reclin’d  and  leaning  on  the  golden  bed  : 

(Her  thrilling  words  her  melting  confort  move, 
And  cvery  accent  fans  the  flames  of  love  :) 

When  cruel  Greece  and  unrelenting  Fate 
Confpir’d  to  fink  in  duft  the  Trojan  ftate, 

As  Ilion’s  doom  was  feal’d,  I ne’er  implor’d 
In  thofe  long  wars,  the  labours  of  my  lord  ; 

Nor  urg’d  my  dear,  dear  confort  to  impart, 

For  a loft  empire,  his  immortal  art  ; 

Tho’  Priant’ s royal  offspring  claim’d  my  care, 
Tho’  much  I forrow’d  for  my  godlike  heir. 

Now  as  the  Chief,  by  Jove’ s fupreme  command, 
lias  reach’d,  at  length,  the  deftin’d  Latian  land  ; 
To  thee,  my  guardian  power,  for  aid  I run  ; 

A Goddefs  begs;  a mother  for  a fon. 

Oh  ! guard  the  hero  from  thefe  dire  alarms, 
Forge,  for  the  Chief,  impénétrable  arms. 

See,  wliat  proud  cities  every  hand  employ, 

To  arm  new  hofts  againft  the  fons  of  Troy  ; 
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Nunc,  Jovis  imperiis,  Rutulorum  conftitit  oris: 
Ergoeadem  fupplex  venio,  et  fanftum  mihi  numen 
Arma  rogo,  genitrix  nato.  Te  filia  Nerei, 

Te  potuit  lachrymisTithonia  fle&ere  conjux. 

Afpice  qui  coeant  populi  quaè  mænia'claufis 
Ferrum  acuant  portis,  in  me  excidiumque  meorum. 
Dixerat  ; et  niveis  hinc  atque  hinc  diva  lacertis 
Cunéfantem  amplexu  molli  fovet  : ille  repente 
Accepit  folitam  flammam,  notufque  medullas 
Intravit  calor,  et  iabefafta  per  ofla  cucurrit  : 

Non  fecus  atque  oüm  tonitru  cum  rupta  corufco 
Tgnea  rima  micans  percurrit  lumine  nimbos. 

Senfit  læta  dolis,  et  formas  confcia  conjux. 

Tum  pater  æterno  fatur  devi&us  amore  : 

Quid  caufas  petis  ex  alto  ? Fiducia  ceffit 

Qÿo 

On  me  and  ail  my  people,  from  afar 
See  what  affembled  nations  pour  to  war  ! 

Yet  not  in  vain  her  forrows  Thetis  flied, 

Nor  the  fair  part’ner  of  Titbonus'  bed, 

Wlien  they,  of  old,  implor’d  my  Lord  to  grâce 
With  arms  immortal,  an  inferior  race. 

Hear  then,  nor  let  thy  Queen  in  vain  implore 
The  gift,  thofe  Goddefles  obtain’d  before. 

This  faid,  her  arms,  that  match  the  W inter  fnows, 
Around  her  unrefolving  Lord,  flie  throws  ; 

When  lo  ! more  rapid  than  the  lightning  f}ies, 

That  gilds  with  momentary  beams  the  fkies, 

The  thrilling  fiâmes  of  love,  without  controul, 

Flew  thro’  the  footy  God,  and  fir’d  bis  foui. 

With  confcious  joy  her  conqueft  flie  defcry’d; 

When,  by  her  charms  fubdu'd,  her  Lord  reply’d  : 

Why  ail  thefe  reafons  urg’d,  my  mind  to  move  ; 

When  fuch  your  beauties,  and  fo  fierce  my  love  ! 

Long 
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Qviô  tibi.  Diva,  mei  ? fimilis  fi  cura  fuiflèt, 

Tum  quoque  fas  nobis  Teucros  armare  fuiiTet. 

Nec  pater  omnipotens  Trojam,  nec  fata  vetabant 
Stare,  decemque  alios  Priamum  fuperefle  per  annos. 

Et  nunc,  fi  beliare  paras,  atque  hæc  tibi  mens  eft  : 
Quicquid  in  arte  meâ  poflum  promittere  curæ, 

Quod  fieri  ferro,  liquidove  poteft  eledtro, 

Quantum  ignés  animæqüe  valent  : abfifte,  precando, 
Viribus  indubitare  tuis.  Ea  verba  locutus, 

Optatos  dédit  amplexus . placidumque  petivit 
Conjugis  infufus  gremio,  per  membra  foporem. 

Æneid.  B.  viii.  L.  369 — 406. 

cc  Night  haftens  on,  and  encircles  the  Earth  with 
“ dulky  vvings.  Bue  Venus , vvhofe  maternai  breaft 

• 

Long  fince,  at  your  requeft,  my  ready  care, 

In  Troy’s  fam’d  fields,  had  arm’d  your  fons  for  war. 

Nor  did  thehigh  decrees  of  Jove  and  Fate 
Doom  to  fo  fvvift  a fall  the  Dardan  State. 

But,  ten  years  more,  old  Priant  might  enjoy 
Th’  impérial  feeptre  and  the  throne  of  Troy. 

Yet,  if  our  Queen  is  bent  the  war  to  wage, 

Her  facred  caufe  fliall  ail  our  art  engage. 

The  nobleft  arms  our  potent  fkill  can  frame, 

With  breathing  bellows,  or  the  forming  flame, 

Or  polifli’d  fteel,  refulgent  to  behold, 

Or  mingled  metals,  damalk’d  o’er  with  gold, 

Shall  grâce  the  Chief  : thy  anxious  fears  give  o’er, 

And  doubt  thy  intereft  in  my  love  no  more. 

Fie  fpoke  ; and  fir’d  with  tranfport  by  her  charms, 
Clafp’d  the  fair  Goddefs  in  his  eager  arms  ; 

Then,  pleas’d,  and  panting  on  her  bofom,  lay, 

Sunk  in  repofe,  and  ail  difloiv’d  àway. 

PtTT. 
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“ was  agitated  with  well-grounded  appréhendons, 
u alarmed  at  the  threats  of  the  Laurentian  Chief, 

<c  and  the  dire  préparations  of  approaching  war, 
“ addtefles  herfelf  to  Vulc an , and,  reclined  on  her 
u fpoufe’s  golden  bed,  thus  begins,  while  love  ce- 
<c  leftial  flowed  from  her  lips  : AU  the  time  that 
“ the  Grecian  Princes  were  ravaging  the  plains  of 
“ ill-fated  Troy,  and  afîailing  her  lofty  turrets, 
“ doomed  to  fall  by  hoflile  fires  ; I claimed  no 
“ affiftance  for  that  wretched  People  j I afked  no 
“ arms,  the  produftion  of  thy  matcblefs  fkill  ; 
11  nor  could  I think,  my  dearly  beloved  hufband, 
<l  of  employing  thee  in  a fruitlefs  labour,  though 
“ I both  lay  under  manifold  obligations  to  the 
<c  family  of  Priam,  and  had  frequent  occafion  to 
“ Qied  tears  over  the  perilous  exertions  of  Eneas. 
Ci  Now,  by  Jove' s fupreme  command,  he  has  landed 
5£  on  the  Rutulian  lhore.  In  the  famé  ftate  of 
“ anxiety,  I hâve  now  recou rfe  to  thee  as  a fup- 
“ pliant,  and  implore  a protection  ever  facred  in 
“ my  eyes.  Armour  I afk  of  thee,  a mother  for  a 
61  fon.  The  daughter  of  Nereits , and  the  fpoufe 
<c  of  Tit bonus , had  the  art  of  prevailing  on  thee,  by 
tc  their  tears,  to  grant  a fimilar  favour.  Behold, 
cC  vvhat  Nations  are  combined,  what  cities  hâve 
<c  Ut  ut  their  gates,,  and  are  whetting  the  fword,  for 
“ the  deftruCtion  of  me  and  mine. 
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*f  She  fpake,  and,  as  he  hefitated,  Oie  flung  her 
«*  fijowy  arms  around  liim,  and  cherifhed  hini  in 
*{  her  foft  embrace  : he  inftantly  catches  the  well- 
“ knownflame,  and  the  accuftomed  fire  penetrated 
*(  hisvery  marrovv,  and  flewlike  lightning  through 
(t  his  melting  frame  : juft  as  when  a fiery  ftream 
“ iflues  from  the  bofom  of  a thundery  cloud,  and 
<£  Ikirts  it’s  edge  vvith  tremulons  light.  His  fair 
“ fpoufe,  confcious  of  beauty’s  power,  joyfully 
c<  perceived  the  influence  of  her  wily  charms  : and 
“ thus  the  good-natured  Parent  of  Arts,  fubdued 
“ by  the  irrefiftible  magic  of  mighty  love,  replies: 
“ Why  go  fo  far  in  quefl:  of  arguments!?  Whether, 
“ my  Goddefs,  lias  thy  confidence  in  me  fled  ? 
“ Hadft  thou  exprefled  a fimilar  anxiety  before, 
<£  I would  then  hâve  fabricated  arms  for  thy  fa- 
iC  vourite  Trojans.  . Neither  almighty  Jove,  nor 
“ Fate,  forbad  Troy  to  ftand,  nor  Priam  to  fur- 
“ vive  for  ten  years  more.  Now,  then,  if  for  war 
“ art  preparing,  and  if  fuch  is  thy  refolve, 
<c  whatever  my  fkill  can  perform,  I folemnly  pro- 
“ mife  to  effedl  ; whatever  can  be  produced  from 
“ iron,  or  liquid  mixtures  of  the  finer  métals  ; as 
t(  ^ar  as  the  fiery  element,  and  the  breathing  bel- 
lows,  hâve  power  to  fafhion  : Ceafe,  by  conti- 
“ nuing  your  entreaties,  to  exprefs  a doybt  of 
“ your  empire  over  me.  Having  thus  fpoken,  he 
returned  the  expedled  carefîes,  and  melted  away 
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i(  in  the  fo,ft  bofom  of  his  fair  confort,  while  gentle 
“ fleep  fiole  upon  every  limb.” 

Virgil  always  employs  conformities  in  the  midft 
of  contrats.  He  chufes  the  night  feafon  for  in- 
troducing  Venus  to  praétife  lier  bewitching  arts  on 
Vukan , becaufe  the  power  of  Venus  is  greateft  in 
the  night.  It  was  impoffible  for  me  to  convey,  in 
a feeble  profe  verfion,  ail  the  grâces  of  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  Goddefs  of  Beauty.  There  is  in  hcr 
diftion,  a delightful  mixture  of  elegance,  of  né- 
gligence, of  addrefs,  and  of  timidity.  I (hall  con- 
fine myfelf  to  only  a few  ftrokes  of  her  charadter, 
vvhich  appear  to  me  capable  of  being  mofi  eafily 
hit.  At  firft,  (lie  lays  great  Brefs  on  the  obligations 
which  (lie  was  under  to  Priant sfamily.  The  chief, 
and,  I believe,  the  only  one,  was  the  apple,  ad- 
îudged  in  her  favour,  by  Paris,  one  of  the  fons  of 
Priant,  in  préjudice  of  Juno  and  Minerva.  But 
that  apple,  which  had  declared  her  the  moft  beau- 
tiful  of  the  three,  and  which  had,  moreover,  hum- 
bled  her  rivais,  was  every  thing  to  Venus  : (he, 
accordingly,  calls  it  Plurima,  and  extends  her  gra- 
titude on  that  account,  not  to  Paris  only,  but  to 
ail  the  fons  of  Priant  : 

Quamvis  et  Piiami  deberem  plurima  natis. 
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As  to  Eneas,  hér  fon  hy  Anchifes,  thougli  lie  be 
liere  the  grand  objeâ:  of  her  enterprize,  lhe  fpeaks 
only  of  the  tears  which  (be  bas  thed  over  his  calarni- 
ties,  and  even  theie  (lie  difpatches  in  a fingle  line. 
She  names  him  only  once,  and  in  the  verfe  fol- 
lowing,  defcribes  him  with  fo  much  ambiguity, 
that  what  (lie  fays  of  Eneas  might  be  referred  to 
Priam,  fo  fearful  is  fhe  of  repeating  the  name  of 
the  fon  of  Anchifes  in  prefence  of  hei  hufbaûd  ! 
As  to  Vulcan,  fhe  flatters  him,  fuppiicates,  im- 
plores, wheedles  him.  S'ne  calls  his  fkill,  “ her 
“ facred  protection  fanëlum  numen.  But  when 
fne  cornes  to  her  great  point,  the  armour  for 
Eneas,  (lie  expreffes  herfelf  literally  in  four  words; 
“ Arms  I beg;  a motlier  for  a fon;”  Arma  rogo ; 
“ genetrix  nato.  She  does  not  fay,  “ For  her  fon 
but  conveys  her  meaning  in  general  terins,  toavoid 
explanations  of  a nature  too  particular.  As  the 
ground  was  flippery.  Aie  fupports  herfelf  by  the 
example  of  two  faithful  wives,  that  of  Thetis,  and 
of  Aurora,  who  had  obtained,  from  Vide  an , armour 
for  their  fons  ; the  fi  rit,  for  Achilles,  the  fécond, 
for  Memnon.  The  children  of  thefe  Goddelfes 
were,  indeed,  legitimate,  but  tliey  were  montai, 
like  Eneas,  which  was  fufîicient  for  the  moment. 
She  next  attempts  to  alarm  her  hufband  for  her 
own  perfonal  iafety.  She  fuggefts,  that  Aie  ftood 
expofed  to  incredible  danger.  (i  Combined  Na- 
“ dons,”  fays  flic,  “ and  formidable  cities  whet 
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“ the  fword  againft  me.”  Vukan  is  flaggered,  yet 
ftill  hefitates  ; fhe  fixes  his  détermination  by  a 
mafter-ftroke  ; fhe  folds  him  in  her  beautiful  arms, 
and  carefïes  him.  Let  who  can,  render  the  force 
of  : CunEiantem  ample xu  molli  fovet....fenJîl  lata  dolis 

and,  above  ail,  forma  confia , vvhich  défiés  ail 

the  powers  of  tranflation. 

F ulcans  reply  prefents  perfetfl  adaptations,  tothe 
fituation  înto  which  he  had  been  thrown,  by  the 
careffes  of  Fenus. 

Virgil  gives  him,  firft,  the  title  of  Father  : 

Turrx  Tâter  æterno  fatur  devittus  amore. 

I hâve  tranflated  the  word  Pater , <c  Father  of1 
Arts,”  but  improperly.  That  epithet  belongs 
more  juftly  to  Apollo  than  to  Fulcdn  : it  here 
imports,  the  good  Fulcan.  Firgil  frequently  em- 
ploys  the  word,  father,  as  fynonymous  with  good. 
He  often  applies  it  to  Eneas,  and  to  Jupiter  him- 
felf  : Pater  Eneas , Pater  omnipotens.  The  principal 
charadter  of  a father  being  goodnefs,  he  qualifies, 
by  this  name,  his  hero,  and  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Gods.  The  word,  father,  in  this  pafTage,  fignifies, 
in  the  mofl  literal  fenfe  of  the  words,  good  man  ; 
for  Fulcan  fpeaks  and  adts  with  fingular  goodnefs 
of  difpofition.  But  the  word.  father,  taken  apart, 
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ïs  not  fufficiently  dignified  in  our  language,  in 
which  it  conveys  the  famé  meaning,  in  a trivial 
manner.  The  commonalty  addrefs  it,  in  familiar 
difcourfe,  to  old  men,  and  to  good-natured  per- 
fons. 

Some  commentators  hâve  obferved,  that  in  thefe 
tvords  : 

Fiducia  ceffit  quo  tibi  Diva  mei, 

There  is  an  inverfion  of  grammatical  conftru&ion; 
and  they  hâve  thought  proper  to  afcribe  this  to  a 
poetical  licenfe.  They  hâve  not  perceived,  that 
the  irregularity  of  Fuie  arts  di&ion  proceeds  from 
the  diforder  of  his  head  ; and  that  Virgil  reprefents 
him,  not  only  as  tranfgreffing  againft  the  rules  of 
grammar,  but  trefpaffing  againft  the  laws  even  of 
common-fenfe,  in  making  him  fay,  that  had  Venus 
expreffed  a fimilar  anxiety  before,  it  would  hâve 
been  in  his  power  to  fabricate  armour  for  the 
Trojans  ; that  Jupiter^ and  the  Fa^es,  did  not  for- 
bid  Troy  to  ftand,  nor  Priam  to  reign  ten  years 
longer  : 

Similis  fi  cura  fuifTet  ; 

Tum  quoque  fas  nobis  Teucros  armare  fuifTet  ; 

Nec  Pater  omnipotens  Trojam,  nec  Fata  vetabant 

Stare,  decemque  alios  Priamum  fuperefle  per  annos. 

It  was  decidedly  clear,  that  Fate  had  deftined 
Troy  to  fall  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  fiege,  and 

that 
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that  this  irrevocable  decree  had  been  declared  by 
many  oracles  and  prognoftics,  among  others,  by 
the  prefage  of  a ferpent,  which  devoured  ten  liitle 
birds  in  the  neft,  with  their  mother.  There  is  in 
Vulcmi  s difcourfe  a great  deal  of  fwaggering,  to 
fay  no  worfe  of  it,  for  he  infinuates,  that  there 
were  arms  which  he  could  hâve  made,  in  complai- 
fance  to  Venus , capable  of  counterading  the  courfe 
of  Fate,  and  the  will  of  Jupiter  himfelf,  to  whom 
he  gtves  the  epithet  of  omnipotent,  by  way  of  dé- 
fiance. Obferve,  farther,  by  the  way,  the  rhime 
of  thefe  two  verfes,  in  which  the  famé  word  is 
twice  repeatcd,  fucceffively,  without  any  apparent 

necefîïty, 

fi  cura  fuiflet 

arrriare  fuiflet, 

Vulcan , intoxicated  with  love,  knows  neither 
what  he  fays,  nor  what  he  does.  He  is  completely 
deranged  in  his  expreffion,  in  his  thoughts,  and 
in  his  adions,  for  he  forms  the  refolution  of  fabri- 
cating  magnificent  armour  for  the  illegitimate  fon 
of  his  faithlefs  fpoufe.  It  is  true,  he  avoids  naming 
him.  She  has  pronounced  his  namc  but  once, 
ont  of  difcretion  ; and  he  lupprelfes  it  altogedier, 
out  of  jealoufy.  To  Venus  alone  the  ferviçe  is  to 
be  rendered.  It  appears  as  if  he  believed  «flie  w’as 
going  perfonally  to  engage  in  combat  : “ If  for 

“ war 
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<f  war  thou  art  prepcaring,”  fays  he  to  her,  t£  and 

if  fuch  is  thy  refolve 

\ 

1 / 

Si  bellare  paras,  atque  hæc  tibi  rnens  efl. 

The  total  diforder  of  bis  frame  terminâtes  that 
of  his  addrefs.  Heated  with  the  lire  of  love  in  the 
arms  of  Venus,  he  dilTolves  like  métal  in  the  fur- 
nace  : 

Conjugis  tnfufus  gremio. 

Remark  the  accuracy  of  that  metaphorical  con- 
fonance,  infufus , “ dillolved,”  fo  perfeélly  adapted 
to  the  God  of  the  forges  of  Lemnos.  At  length, 
he  becomes  completely  infenlible. 

placidumque  petivit 

per  membra  foporem. 

Sopor  rneans  a great  deal  more  than  lleep.  It 
farther  prefents  a confonance  of  the  date  of  metals 
after  their  fufion^  a total  ftagnation. 

But  in  order  to  weaken  the  efTefl,  of  what  is  li- 
centious  in  this  pi&ure,  and  inconfiftent  with  con- 
jugal manners,  the  fage  Virgil  oppofes,  immedi- 
ately  after,  to  the  Goddefs  of  voluptuoufnefs,  re- 
quefting,  of  lier  hufband,  armour  for  ber  natural 
Ion,  a matron  chafte  and  poor,  employed  in  the 
arts  of  Minerva  to  rear  her  young  ones  ; and  he 
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applies  that  affecfting  image,  to  the  felf-fame  hours 
of  the  night,  in  the  view  of  prefenting  a new  con- 
trait, of  the  different  ufes  which  vice  and  virtuç 
make  of  the  famé  time. 

Inde  ubi  prima  quies  medio  jam  no«£tis  aba&æ 
Gurriculo  expulerat  fomnum  ; cum  fcemina,  primùm 
Cui  tolerare  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minervâ, 

Impofitum  cinerem  et  fopitos  fufcitat  ignés, 

Noélem  addens  operi,  famulafque  ad  lumina  longo 
Exercet  penfo  ; caftum  ut  fervare  cubile 
Conjugis,  et  poffit  parvos  educere  natos. 

Æneid.  B.  viii.  L.  407 — 413. 


“ At  the  hour  which  terminâtes  the  firft  fleep, 
“ when  the  car  of  Night  had  as  yet  performed  but 
“ half  it’s  courfe  ; that  feafon  when  firft  the  careful 
“ houfewife,  accuftomed  to  earn  her  living  by  the 
“ labours  of  the  diftaff,  and  the  feeble  induftry  of 
“ the  arts  of  Miner  va , blows  away  the  gathered 
“ allies,  and  roufes  up  the  flumbering  flame, 
te  making  night  itfelf  contribute  to  her  thrift,  and 

* But  rofe  refrefh’d,  impatient,  from  the  bed, 

WKen  half  the  filent  hours  of  night  were  fled. 

What  time  the  poor,  laborious,  frugal  dame, 

Who  plies  the  diltaff,  ftirs  the  dying  flame  ; 

Employs  her  handmaids  by  the  winking  light, 

And  lengthens  out  their  talk  with  half  the  night  ; 

Thus  to  her  children  Aie  divides  the  bread, 

And  guards  the  honours  of  her  homely  bed. 
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“ inures  her  maidens  to  lengthened  tafks  by  a 
“ glimmering  light  ; tofave  herfelf  from  the  temp- 
<c  tation  of  infidelity  to  her  hufband’s  bed,  and  to 
<*  fupply  the  means  of  rearing  her  tender  off- 
“ fpring.” 

: Virgil  goes  on  to  deduce  new  and  fublime  con- 
trafts,  from  the  humble  occupations  of  this  vir- 
tuous  matron.  He  oppofes,  in  clofe  fucceffion,  to 
her  feeble  induftry,  tentii  Minerva , the  ingenious 
Fulcan  ; to  her  dying  embers,which  flte  re-kindles, 
Jopitos  ignés , the  continually  flaming  crater  of  a 
volcano  ; to  her  maidens,  among  whom  fhe  diftri- 
butes  balls  of  vvool,  longo  exercet  penfo , the  tremen- 
dous  Cyclopes  forging  a thunder-bolt  for  Jupiter, 
a car  for s Mars,  an  ægis  for  Minerva , and  who,  at 
the  command  of  their  mafter,  interrupt  theircelcf- 
tial  engagements,  to  undertake  a fuit  of  armour  for 
Eneas,  on  the  buckler  of  which  were  to  be  en- 
graved  the  principal  events  of  the  Roman  Hiftory. 

* Haud  fecus  îgnipotens,  nec  tempore  fegnior  illo, 

Mollibus  è ftratis  opéra  ad  fabrilia  furgit. 

Infula  Sicanium  juxta  latus  Æoliamque 
Erigitur  Liparen,  fumantibus  ardua  faxis  : 

* Sotohistafk,  before  the  davvn,  retires 
From  foft  repofe,  the  father  of  the  fires. 

Amid  th’  Hefperian  and  Sicilian  flood, 

AU  black  with  fmoke,  a rocky  iiland  ftood, 

The  daik  Vulcanian  land,  the  région  of  the  God. 

Here 
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Quam  fubter  fpecus  et  Cyclopum  exefa  caminis 
Antra  ILtneu  tonant  : validique  incudibus  idus 
Audiii  referunt  gemitum,  ftriduntque  cavernis 
Stri&uræ  Chalybum,  et  fornacibus  ignis  anhelat  : 

Vulcani  domus,  et  Vulcania  nomine  teilus. 

Hue  tune  Ignipotens  cœlo  defeendit  ab  alto. 

Ferrum  exercebant  valfo  Cyclopes  in  antro, 

Brontefque,  Steropefque  et  nudus  membra  Pyracmon. 

His  informatum  manibus,  jam  parte  polita, 

Fulmen  erat,  toto  Genitorque  plurima  cœlo 
Dejicit  in  terras  ; pars  iinperfefta  manebat. 

Très  imbris  torti  radios,  très  nubis  aquofæ 
Addiderant  : rutili  très  ignis,  et  alitis  Auftri. 

Fulgores  mine  terrificos,  fonitumque,  metumque 
Mifcebant  operi,  flammifque  fequacibus  iras. 

Parte 

Here  the  grim  Cyclops  plv,  in  vaults  profound, 

The  huge  Æolian  forge,  that  thunders  round. 

Th’  eternal  anvils  ring,  the  dungeon  o’er  ; 

From  fide  to  fuie  the  fiery  caverns  roar. 

Loud  groans  the  mafs  beneath  their  pond’rous  blows, 
Fierce  burns  the  flame,  and  the  full  furnace  glows. 

To  this  dark  région,  from  the  bright  abode, 

With  fpeed  impetuous  flew  the  fiery  God. 

Th’  alternate  blows  the  brawny  brethren  deal  ; 

Thick  burftthe  fparklesfrom  the  tortur’d  fteel. 

Huge  ftrokes,  rough  Stcropes  and  Broutes  gave, 

And  ftrong  Pyracmon  fhook  the  gloomy  cave  : 

Before  their  Sovereign  came,  the  Cyclops  ftrove, 

With  eager  fpeed,  to  forge  a boit  for  Jove. 

Such  as  by  Heaven’s  almighty  Lord  are  hurl’d. 

Ail  charg’d  with  vengeance,  on  a guilty  World.  , 

Beneath  their  hands,  tremendous  to  furvev  ! 

Half  rough,  half  form’d,  the  dreadful  engine  lay: 
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Parte  alià  Marti  currumque  rotafque  volueres 
Inftabant,  quibus  ille  viros,  quibus  excitât  urbes: 
Ægidaque  horrificam,  turbatæ  Palladis  arma 
Certatim  fqnamis  ferpentum  auroque  polibant  : 
Connexofque  angues,  ipfamque  in  pedore  Divæ 
Gorgona,  defecto  vertentem  lumina  collo. 

Tollite  cunéta,  inquit,  cœptofque  auferte  labores, 

Ætnei  Cvclopes,  et  hue  advertite  mentem. 

Arma  acri  facienda  viro  : nunc  viribus  ufus, 

Kunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  nunc  arte  magiftrâ: 
Præcipitate  moras.  Nec  plura  effatus  : at  illi 
Ocius  incubuere  omnes,  pariterque  laborem 
Sortit!  : Fluit  æs  rivis,  aurique  metallum  : 

Vulnificufque 


Three  points  of  rain  ; three  forks  of  hail  confpire  ; 

Three  anm’d  vvith  wind  ; and  three  were  barb’d  with  fire. 
The  mafs  they  temper’d  thick  with  livid  rays, 

Fear,  Wrath,  and  Terror,  and  the  lightning’s  blaze. 

With  equal  fpeed,  a fécond  train  préparé 
The  rapid  chariot  for  the  God  of  War  ; 

The  thund’ring  wheels  and  axles,  that  excite 
The  madding  nations  to  the  rage  of  fight. 

Some,  in  a fringe,  the  burniflt’d  ferpents  roll’d. 

Round  the  dread  ægis,  bright  with  fcalçsof  gold  ; 

The  horrid  ægis,  great  Minerva’ s fliield, 

When,  in  her  wrath,  fl.ie  takes  the  fatal  field. 

Ail  charg’d  with  curling  fnakes  the  bofs  they  rais’d, 

And  the  grim  Gorgon's  head  tremendous  blaz’d. 

In  agonizing  pains  the  monder  frown’d, 

And  roll’d,  in  death,  her  fieiy  eyes  around. 

Throw,  throw  your  talksalîde,  the  Sovereign  faid  ; 
Arms  for  a godlike  Ilero  mud  be  made. 

Fly  to  the  work  before  the  dawn  of  day  ; 

Your  fpeed,  your  ftrength,  and  ail  your  lkill  difplay. 

Swift 
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Vnlnificufque  chalybs  vaftà  fornace  liquefcit. 

Ingentem  clypeum  informant,  irnum  omnia  contra 
Tela  Latinorum  : feptenofque  orbibus  orbes 
Impediunt  : alii  ventofis  follibus  auras 
Accipiunt,  redduntque  : alii  ftridentia  tingunt 
Æra  lacu  : gémit  impofitis  incudibus  antrum. 

Illi  inter  fefe  multâ  vi  brachia  tollunt 

\ 

In  numerura,  verfantque  tenaci  forcipe  maflam. 

Æneid.  B.  viii.  L.  447 — 453, 

“ Not  lefs  vigilant,  nor  lefs  difpofed  to  induftrv, 
“ at  that  early  hour,  the  God  who  rules  the  fire* 
<c  uprofe  from  his  foft  couch,  and  addrefled  him- 
**  felf  to  his  plaftic  labours. 

et  Not  far  from  the  Sicilian  fhore,  and  Æolian 
“ Lipari,  an  ifland  arifes  out  of  the  deep,  forming 


Swift  as  the  word,  (his  orders  to  purfue,) 

To  the  black  labours  of  the  forge  they  flew  -, 

Vaft  heaps  of  fteel  in  the  deep  furnace  roll'd, 

And  bubbling  ftreams  of  brafs,  and  floods  of  melted  gold. 

The  brethren  firft  a glorious  fliield  préparé, 

Capacious  of  the  whole  Rutulian  war. 

Some,  orb  inorb,  the  blazing  buckler  frame  ; 

Some  with  huge  bellows  rouze  the  roaring  flame  : 

Some  in  the  ftream  the  hiffing  metals  drown’d, 

From  vault  to  vault  the  thund’ring  ftrokes  rebound,  > 
And  the  deep  cave  re-bçllows  to  the  found.  J 

Exaft  in  timeeach  ponderous  hammer  plays  ; 

In  time  thcir  arms  the  giant  brethren  raife, 

And  t.urn  the  glovving  mafs  a thoufand  ways. 

PlTT. 
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ce  a ]1Uge  mafs  of  lofty  and  ever-fmoking  rocks  : 
ce  in  the  burning  entrails  of  which,  a fpacious  ca- 
ce  vern,  and  die  fire-confutned  Ætnean  vailles,  in- 
(l  ceflantly  tbunder  with  the  fultry  labours  of  the 
« Cyclopian  brothers  : the  anvils  reverberate  the 
“ thumping  of  tlieir  fturdy  flrokes  : the  liammer- 
fC  ing  of  flaming  fteel  refou nds  frorri  cave  to  cave, 
“ while  ftreams  of  fire  afeend  from  the  foaming 
“ furnaces  : fuch  is  the  dread  domain  of  Vulcan , 
“ and  from  bis  name  the  ifland  lias  obtained  the 
“ appellation  of  Vulcania.  Hitlier  it  was  that  the 
« fiery  God,  from  the  heights  of  Olympus,  now 
repaired. 

ec  The  Cyclopes  there  he  found  plying  tlieir 
- “ irony  labours  in  the  capacious  cavern,  Brcnfes , 
“ and  SteropeSi  and  the  naked-limbed  Pyracmon. 
“ They  had  in  hand  a dread  thunderbolt,  one  of 
<c  thofe  which  father  Jove  fo  frequently  liurls  from 
ft  flaming  Heaven  upon  the  Earth  : it  was,  as  yet, 
*(  but  half  reduced  to  form,  partly  polilhed,  and 
“ partly  in  a rude  imperfeét  ftate.  They  had 
“ blended  in  it,  tliree  rays  of  rain,  congealed  into 
“ hail  -,  three  of  the  watery  cloud  ; three  of  ruddy 
tc  fire,  and  three  of  the  winged  South-wind.  They 
“ were  now  infufing  into  the  compofition  the  ter- 
t(  rifle  flafli,  and  noiferand  difmay,  and  anger  min- 
“ gling  with  the  rapid  fiame.  In  another  forge, 
“ they  were  ardently  finifhing  a warlike  car,  and 
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“ fwift-fiying  wheels  for  Mars , in  which  he  roufes 
“ hoftile  armies  and  citics  to  the  fierce  combat. 
“ Others  were  employed  in  burnifhing,  with  emu- 
£t  lous  fkill,  a horrifie  ægis,  the  aïmour  of  P allas 
“ when  moved  to  vengeance,  with  fealy  ferpents 
“ wrought  in  gold  ; exhibiting  the  intertwifted 
“ fnakes,  and  the  dire  head  of  the  Gorgon  herfelf, 
££  a coveringfor  the  breaft  of  the  Goddefs,  eut  off 
££  by  the  neck,  and  rolling  about  her  deadly  eyes. 

££  Children  of  Ætna,  fays  he,  Cyclopian  bro- 
<£  thers,  defift  ; remove  thefe  unfinifhed  labours 
££  out  of  the  way,  and  attend  to  what  I am  going 
“ to  give  in  charge.  We  hâve  to  fabricate  armour 
“ for  a redoubted  mortal  : now  exert  your  utmoft 
“ ftrength,  now  ply  your  bufy  hands,  now  call 
tc  forth  ail  vour  mafterly  fkill  : let  not  a fingle 
ct  inftant  be  loft.  He  faid  no  more  : they  ail, 
“ with  the  quicknefs  of  thought,  engaged  in  the 
ec  work,  and  aflign  to  each  his  fhare,  in  the  mighty 
“ tafk,  by  lot.  The  golden  and  the  brazen  metals 
“ flow  in  rivuletsi  and  the  death-fraught  fteel 
<£  difïolves  in  the  enormous  furnace.  The  vaft 
« and  ponderous  lhield  they  fafliion,  itfelf  alone  a 
“ bulwark  againft  ail  the  weapons  of  the  Latins  : 
t£  a fevenfold  texture  of  impénétrable  orb  upon 
££  orb.  Some  draw  in,  and  expel,  the  air,  with 
££  the  breathing  bellows  ; forne  temper  the  hiffing 
“ brafs  in  the  cooling  furgej  the  hollow  cave  re- 
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<(  bellovvs  with  the  ftrokes  thundering  on  innume- 
“ rable  anvils.  They,  in  regular  time  and  order, 
“ elevate  the  brawny  arm  to  the  lufty  blow,  and 
“ turn  round  and  round  the  flaming  mafs  with  the 
((  tenacious  tongs.” 

You  think  you  fee  thofe  gigantic  Tons  of  Ætna 
at  work,  and  hear  the  noife  of  their  ponderous 
hammers  ; fo  imitative  is  the  harmony  of  Firgil’ s 
vérification  ! 

The  compofition  of  the  thunder  is  well  worthy 
of  attention.  It  is  replete  with  genius,  that  is, 
with  obfervations  of  Nature  entirely  new.  Virgil 
introduces  into  it  the  four  éléments  ail  at  once, 
and  places  them  in  contraft  : the  earth  and  the 
water,  the  fire  and  the  air. 

Très  imbris  torti  radios,  très  nubis  aquofæ 
Addiderant,  riituli  très  ignis,  & alitis  Auftri. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  compofition,  no  earth 
properly  fo  called,  but  he  gives  folidity  to  the  wa- 
ter, to  fupply  it’s  place  ; très  imbris  torti  radios , 
literally,  “ three  rays  of  crijped  ram,”  to  dénoté 
bail.  This  metaphorical  expreffion  is  ingenious  ; 
it  fuppofes  the  Cyclopes  to  hâve  crifped  the  drops 
of  the  rain,  in  order  to  form  them  into  hail-ftones. 
Remai  k,  likewife,  the  appropriate  correfpondence 
ot  the  expreffion  alitis  Auftri}  the  winged  Auf- 
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“ ter.”  Aufter  is  the  Wind  of  the  South,  which 
almoft  always  occafions  thundery  weather  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Poet  has  afterwards  had  the  boldnefs  to 
place  metaphyfical  fenfations  on  the  anvil  of  the 
Cyclopes  : metum , “fear;”  iras,  “ wrath.”  He 
amalgamates  them  with  the  thunder.  Thus  he 
fhakes,  at  once,  the  phyfical  fyftem,  by  the  con- 
traft  of  the  éléments  i and  the  moral  fyftem,  by 
the  confonance  of  the  foui,  and  the  perfpe&ive  of 
Deity. 

Flammifque  fequacibus  iras. 

He  fets  the  thunder  a-rolling,  and  lhews  Jupiter 
in  the  cloud. 

Virgil,  farther,  oppofes  to  the  head  of  Pallas , 
that  of  Medufa  ; but  this  is  a contraft  in  common 
to  him  with  ail  the  Poets.  But  here  is  one  pecu- 
liar  to  himfelf.  Vulcan  commands  his  Cyclopian 
workmen  to  lay  afide  their  operations  defigned  for 
the  ufe  of  deities,  and  to  give  undivided  attention 
to  the  armour  of  a mortal.  Thus  he  puts  in  the 
famé  balance,  on  the  one  hand,  the  thunder  of 
Jupiter , the  car  of  Mars , the  ægis  and  cuirafs  of 
Pallas  ; and  on  the  other,  the  deftinies  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  which  were  to  be  engraven  on  the 
buckler  of  a man.  But  if  he  gives  the  preference 
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to  this  new  work,  it  is  wholly  out  of  love  to  V mus, 
nor  from  any  regard  to  the  glory  of  Eneas.  Obferve, 
■that  the  jealous  God  ftill  avoids  naming  the  fon  of 
• Anchijes , though  he  feems  here  rednced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  doing  it.  He  fatisfies  himfelf  with  faying 
'Vaguely  to  the  Cyclopes  : Arma  acri  facienda  viro. 
The  epithet,  acer,  is  fufceptible  of  both  a favour- 
able  and  an  unfavourable  fenfe.  It  may  import 
keen,  wickedly  fevere,  and  can  hardly,  with  pro- 
priety,  be  applied  to  a perfon  of  fo  much  fenfibi- 
lity  as  Eneas,  to  whom  Virgil  fo  frequently  appro- 
priâtes the  charaéter  of  the  Pious. 

Finally,  Virgil , after  the  tumultuous  piflure  of 
the  Eolian  forges,  conveys  ns  back,  by  a new  con- 
traft,  to  the  peaceful  habitation  of  good  King 
Evander , who  is  almoft  as  early  a rifer  as  the  good 
houfewife,  or  as  the  God  of  fire. 

• > 

* Hæc  pater  Æoliis  properat  dum  Lemnius  oris, 

Evandrum  ex  humili  tefto  lux  fufcitat  aima 
Et  matutini  volucrum  fub  culmine  cantus. 

Confurgit  fenior,  tunicâque  inducitur  artus, 

Et  Tyrrhena  pedum  circumdat  vincula  plantis  ; 

Tum 


* Thefe  cares  employ  the  father  of  the  fires  ; 
Meantime  Evander  from  lus  couch  retires, 
Call’d  by  the  purple  beams  of  morn  a way, 

And  tuneful  birds,  that  hail’d  the  dawning  dav, 
Firft  the  warm  tunic  round  his  limbs  he  threw  ; 
Next  on  his  feet  the  fliining  faadals  drew. 
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Tum  lateri  atque  humeris  Tegeæum  fubligat  enfem, 

De  mi  (Ta  ab  læva  pantheræ  terga  retorquens. 

Necnon  et  gemini  cultodes  limine  ab  alto 
Procedunt,  greffumque  canes  comitantur  herilem. 

Hofpitis  Æneæ  fedem  et  fecreta  petebat, 

Sermonum  memor  et  promifli  muneris  héros. 

Nec  minus  Æneas  fe  matutinus  agebat. 

Filius  huic  Pallas,  olli  cornes  ibat  Achates. 

Æneid.  B.  viii.  L.  454 — 466. 

“ While  the  Lemnian  God  was  difpatching  this 
“ weighty  bufinefs  on  the  fhores  of  Æolia,  the  ge- 
“ niai  rays  of  returning  Aurora,  and  the  matin 
“ fong  of  the  birds  under  his  ftraw-clad  roof, 
“ fummoned  Evander  from  his  lowly  bed.  The 
“ venerable  fire  arofe  : he  affumes  the  tunic,  fitted 
“ to  his  ancient  limbs,  and  binds  the  Tufcan  fan- 
<£  dais  upon  his  feet  ; next  he  fits  to  his  Ihoulders 
“ and  fide  the  Arcadian  fword  ; a panther’s  hide, 
ts  thrown  carelefsly  backward,  depended  over  his 
“ left  arm.  Two  faithful  guardian  dogs  leave 
“ their  dation  at  the  threfhold,  and,  well-pleafed* 

Around  his  fhoulders  flow’d  the  panther’s  hide, 

And  the  bright  fword  hung  glittering  at  his  fide. 

Two  mighty  dogs,  domeftic  at  his  board, 

(A  faithful  guard)  attend  their  aged  Lord. 

The  promis’d  aid  revolving  in  his  breaft, 

The  careful  Monarch  fought  his  Godlike  gueft, 

Who  with  Achates  rofe  at  dawn  of  day, 

And  ioin’d  the  King  and  Pallas  on  the  way. 

J Pitt. 
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“ attend  their  mafter’s  footfteps.  The  hero,  well 
iC  recolle&ing  the  converfation  of  the  night  before, 
“ and  the  aid  which  he  had  promifed,  was  bend- 
“ ing  his  courfe  toward  the  apartment,  and  fecret 
“ retreat,  of  his  refpected  gueft.  Eneas , too,  had 

been  up  with  the  dawn  : they  met  ; the  one 
“ attended  by  his  youthful  heir,  the  other,  by  his 
<c  confidential  friend  Achates 

Here  is  a very  interefling  moral  contraft. 

The  good  King  Evander , without  any  body- 
gnards  except  two  dogs,  which  likewife  ferved  to 
watch  the  houfe,  walks  forth,  at  day-break,  to 
converfe  on  bufinefs  with  his  gueft.  And  do  not 
imagine,  that  under  his  ftraw-covered  roof  mere 
trifles  are  negotiated.  No  lefs  a fubjetftis  difcufled 
than  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  Empire  of  Troy, 
in  the  perfon  of  Eneas,  or  rather,  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  ppint  in  queftion  is 
the  diffolution  of  a formidable  confederacy  of  Na- 
tions. To  affift  in  affefting  this,  King  Evander 
offers  to  Eneas  a re-inforcement  of  four  hundred 
cavaliers.  They  are,  indeed,  feleéted,  and  to  be 
commanded  by  Pallas , his  only  fon.  I muft  here 
obferve  one  of  thofe  délicate  correfpondencies,.  by 
which  Virgil  conveys  important  lefïbns  of  virtue 
to  Kings,  as  well  as  to  other  men,  in  feigtiing  ac- 
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tions  apparently  indifferent:  I mean  the  confidence 
repofed  by  Evander  in  his  fon.  Though  this 
young  Prince  was,  as  yet,  but  in  the  bloffom  of 
life,  his  father  admits  him  to  a conférence  of  the 
higheft  importance,  as  his  companion  : Cornes  ibat. 
He  had  given  the  name  of  Palianteum,  in  honour 
of  his  fon,  to  the  city  which  he  himfelf  had  found- 
ed.  Finally,  of  the  four  hundred  cavaliers  whom 
he  promifes  to  the  Trojan  Prince,  to  be  under  the 
command  of  P allas  y two  hundred  he  himfelf  is  to 
feledt  out  of  the  Arcadian  youth,  and  the  other 
two  hundred  are  to  be  furnifhed  by  his  fon,  in  his 
own  name. 

* Arcadas  huic  équités  bis  centum,  robora  pubis 
hefta,  dabo  ; totidemque  fuo  tibi  nomine  Pallas. 

Æneid.  B.  viii.  L.  518— 51g. 

ïnftances  of  paternal  confidence  are  rare  among 
Sovereigns,  who  frequently  confider  their  fuccef- 
fors  as  their  enemies.  Thefe  traits  ftrongly  depidt 
the  candor,  and  the  fimplicity  of  manners,  of  the 
King  of  Arcadia. 


* Beneath  his  flandard  rang’d,  a chofen  force 
I fend,  two  hundred  brave  Arcadian  horfe; 

And,  to  fupport  the  gathering  wai-,  my  fon 
Shall  lead  an  equal  fquadron  of  his  own. 

Pi  tt. 
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That  good  Prince  might,  perhaps,  be  cenfured 
for  indifférence  about  his  only  fon,  in  removing 
him  from  his  perfon,  and  expofrng  him  to  the 
dangers  of  war  : but  he  a6ts  thus  for  a reafon  dia- 
metrically  oppofite  ; his  objeél  is  to  form  the 
young  man  to  virtue,  by  making  him  ferve  his 
firft  campaigns  under  a hero  fuch  as  Eneas . 

* Hune  tibi  præterea,  fpes  et  folatia  noftri 
Pallanta  adjungam.  Sub  te  tolerare  magiftro 
Militiam,  et  grave  Marris  opus,  tua  cernere  fa6la 
Affuefcat  -,  primis  et  te  miretur  ab  annis. 

Æneid.  B.  viii.  L.  5 14 — 517, 

“ I will  likewife  fend  my  fon  P allas  himfelf  with 
*(  thee;  Pallas,  my  hope  and  my  delight.  Let  him 
“ accuftom  himfelf  to  endure  the  painful  toils  of 
iC  war  under  fuch  a mafter,  form  his  mind  to  glory 
tl  by  the  fight  of  thy  gallant  deeds,  and  learn  to 

admire  thee  from  his  earlieft  years.” 

The  important  part  aéted  by  this  young  Prince 
may  be  feen  in  the  fequel  of  the  Eneid,  Virgil  has 
extrafted  many  exquifite  beauties  outof  it  : fuch  are, 

* And  let  my  Pallas  by  thy  fide  engage, 

P allas , the  joy  of  my  declining  âge. 

Beneath  fo  great  a mafter’s  forming  care, 

Let  the  dear  youth  learn  every  vvork  of  war  ; 

In  every  field  thy  matchlefs  toils  admire, 

emulate  thy  deeds,  and  catch  the  glorious  fire. 

Pitt. 
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among  others,  the  affeéting  leave  which  his  father 
takes  of  him  ; the  regret  exprefîed  by  the  good 
old  man,  that  âge  permitted  him  not  to  accompany 
his  fon  to  the  field  ; after  that,  the  imprudent  va- 
lour  of  the  young  man,  who,  forgetting  the  leffon 
conveyed  by  the  two  bridles  of  Anchijes , ventured 
to  attack  the  formidable  Turmis,  and  received  from 
his  hand  the  mortal  blow  ; the  high  feats  in  arms 
performed  by  Eneas , to  avenge  the  death  of  the 
fon  of  his  hoft  and  ally  ; his  profound  forrow  at 
fîght  of  the  youthful  Pallas,  eut  off  in  theflower  of 
his  âge,  and  the  very  firfh  day  that  he  had  engaged 
in  the  fight  ; finally,  the  honours  confcrred  on  the 
lifelefs  body,  when  he  fent  it  to  the  affli&ed  Father. 

Here  it  is  we  may  remark  oneof  thofe  touching 
comparifons  (7),  by  which  Firgil,  in  imitation  of 
Homer , diminifhes  the  horror  of  his  battle-pieces, 
and  heightens  their  effefl,  by  eflablifhing,  in  them, 
confonances  vvith  beings  of  another  order.  It  is  in 
reprefenting  the  beauty  of  the  young  Pallas , the 
luftre  of  which  death  has  not  yet  entirely  effaced. 

* Qualem  virgineo  demeflum  pollice  florem 
Seu  mollis  violæ,  feu  languentis  hvacinthi  ; 

Cui  neque  fulgor  adhuc,  nec  dum  fua  forma  receffit: 

Non  jam  mater  alit  tellus,  virefque  miniftrat. 

Æneid.  B.  xi.  L.  68 — 71. 

* There,  like  a flower  he  Iay,  with  beauty  crown’d, 

Fluck’d  by  fome  lovely  virgin  from  the  ground; 

The 
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« Like  a tender  violet,  or  languifhing  hyacinth, 
« cropped  by  the  fingers  of  a virgin  ; which  hâve 
“ not  yet  loft  their  beauty  and  their  radiance;  but 
« their  parent  Earth  fuftains  them  no  more,  no 
“ more  fupplies  them  with  nourifhment.” 

Mark  another  confonance  with  the  death  of 
P allai.  In  order  to  exprefs  the  idea  that  thefe 
flowers  hâve  not  fuffered  in  being  feparated  from 
the  parent  ftem,  Virgil  reprefents  them  as  gathered 
by  a young  maiden  : Virgineo  demejjiim  pollice  ; li- 
terally,  “ reaped  by  a virgin  finger,”  and  from 
that  gentle  image,  there  refults  a terrible  contraft 
with. the  javelin  of  Turnus , which  had  nailed  the 
buckler  of  P allas  to  his  breaft,  and  killed  him  by 
a fingle  blow. 

Finally,  Virgil , after  having  reprefented  the 
grief  of  Evander , on  beholding  the  dead  body  of 
his  fon,  and  the  defpair  of  that  unhappy  father, 
imploring  the  vengeance  of  Eneas , dérivés,  from 
the  very  death  of  P allas,  the  termination  of  the 
war,  and  the  clofe  of  the  Eneid  ; for  'Turnus , over- 
come  in  fingle  combat  by  Eneas , refigns  to  him 
the  vi&ory,  the  empire,  the  Princefs  Lavinia,  and 

The  root  no  more  the  mother  earth  fupplies, 

Yet  ftill  th’  unfaded  colour  charms  the  eyes  ! 

Pitt; 
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fupplicates  him  to  reft  fatisfied  with  facrifkes  fo 
ample  ; but  the  Trojan  hero,  on  the  point  of 
granting  him  his  life,  perceiving  the  belt  of  Pallas, 
which  ’Turnus  had  aiïumed,  after  having  flain  that 
young  Prince,  plunges  his  fword  into  his  body, 
as  he  pronounces  thefe  vvords  : 

I • 

Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 
Immolât,  et  pœnam  fcelerato  ex  fanguine  fumit  *. 

Æneid.  B.  xii.  948 — 949. 

t(  It  is  Pallas,  Pallas,  who,  by  this  blow,  exads 
“ atonement,  and  takes  vengeance  on  thy  criminal 
“ blood.” 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Arcadians  hâve  exercifed  an 
influence,  in  every  poflible  refped,  over  the  hifto- 
rical  monuments,  the  religious  traditions,  the  ear- 
lieft  vvars,  and  the  political  origin  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

It  is  évident,  that  the  âge  in  which  I exhibit  the 
Arcadians,  is  by  no  means  an  âge  of  fidion.  I 
colledecb  therefore,  refpeding  them,  and  their 
country,  the  delicious  images  which  the  Poets 
hâve  tranfmitted  to  us  of  thefe,  together  with  the 

* ’Tis  Pallas,  Pallas,  gives  the  fatal  blow, 

Thus  is  his  ghoft  aton’d. 

PlTT. 
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moft  authentic  traditions  of  Hiftorians,  which  I 
found,  in  great  numbers,  in  the  Voyage  of  Paufanias 
into  Greece,  the  Works  of  P lut  ar  ch,  and  the  Re- 
treat  of  the  ten  thoufand  by  Xenophon  -,  fo  that  I 
collefted,  on  the  fubjeft  of  Arcadia,  ail  that  Na- 
ture prefents  moft  lovely  in  our  climates,  and 
Hiftory,  moft  probable  in  Antiquity. 

While  I was  engaged  in  thofe  agreeable  re- 
fearches,  I had  the  good  fortune  to  form  a per- 
fonal  acquaintance  with  John-James  Roujfeau.  We 
very  frequently  went  out  a-walking,  in  the  Sum- 
mer  time,  in  every  diredlion  round  Paris.  I de- 
rived  inexpreffible  fatisfadtion  from  his  fociety. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  vanity  of  moft  literary  cha- 
radters,  who  are  continually  difpofed  to  draw  the 
attention  of  other  men  to  their  ideas  ; and  ftill 
lefs  that  of  the  men  of  the  World,  who  imagine 
that  a man  of  letters  is  good  for  nothing  but  to 
relieve  their  languor,  by  prattling  to  them.  He 
took  his  fbare  of  both  the  benefit,  and  the  burthen 
of  converfation,  talking  in  his  turn,  and  atten- 
tively  liftening  when  others  talked.  Nay,  he  left 
to  thofe  with  whom  he  aflociated,  the  fubjecft  of 
the  converfation,  regulating  himfelf  according  to 
their  ftandard,  with  fo  little  arrogance  of  preten- 
fion,  that  among  thofe  who  did  not  know  him, 
perfons  of  moderate  difcernment  took  him  for  an 
ordinary  man,  and  thofe  who  affumed  the  lead, 
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confidered  him  as  much  inferior  to  themfelves; 
for  with  them  he  fpoke  very  little,  or  on  very  few 
fubjedts.  He  has  been  fometimes  accufed  of  pride, 
on  that  account,  by  men  of  the  falhionable  world, 
who  impute  t’neir  own  vices  to  perfons  who  hâve 
not  the  advantage  of  fortune,  but  poflefs  an  inde- 
pendent  fpirit,  that  fcorns  to  bend  the  neck  to 
their  yoke.  But,  among  many  other  anecdotes 
which  I could  produce,  in  iupport  of  what  I juft 
now  faid,  namely,  that  fimple  people  took  him  for 
an  ordinary  man,  here  is  one  which  muft  convince 
the  Reader  of  his  habituai  modefty. 

The  very  day  that  we  went  to  look  for  a dinner 
with  the  hermits  of  Mount  Valerian,  as  I hâve  re- 
lated  in  a note,  toward  the  conclufion  of  the  fourth 
Volume,  on  our  return  to  Paris  in  the  evening, 
we  were  caught  in  a fhower,  not  far  from  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  oppofite  to  the  Gâte  Maillot.  We 
went  in  to  take  fhelter,  under  the  great  Cheftnut- 
trees,  which  had  now  begun  to  put  out  leaves  ; for 
it  was  during  the  Eafter-holidays.  Under  thofe 
trees  we  found  a great  deal  of  company,  who,  like 
ourfelves,  had  crowded  thither  for  covert.  One 
of  the  S w ifs’ s lads  having  perceived 'John-James, 
came  running  up  tohim,  in  a tranfport  of  joy,  and 
thus  accofted  him  : “ Howr  now,  my  good  man, 
“ whence  do  you  corne?  It  is  an  âge  fince  we  hâve 
“ had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you  !”  RouJJeau  mildly 
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replied:  “ My  wife  has  had  a long  fit  of  illnefs,  and 
“ I myfelf  hâve  been  confiderably  out  of  order.” 
“ Oh  î my  poor  good  man,”  replied  the  lad, 
«*  you  are  not  comfortable  here  : corne,  corne  ; I 
“ will  find  you  a place  within  doors.” 

/ 

In  fait,  he  exerted  himfelf  fo  zealoufly,  that  he 
procured  us  an  apartment  above  flairs,  where,  not- 
withftanding  the  crowd,  he  contrived  to  accom- 
modate  us  vvith  chairs,  a table,  and  fome  bread 
and  wine.  While  he  was  fhewing  us  the  way,  I 
faid  to  John-James : “ This  young  man  feems  to 
t£  be  very  familiar  with  you  ; furely  he  does  not 
“ know  who  you  are  ?”  “ Oh  ! yes,”  replied  he, 
“ we  hâve  been  acquainted  thefe  feveral  years.  My 
“ wife  and  I ufed  frequently  to  corne  hithêr,  in 
<f  fine  weather,  to  eat  a cutlet  of  an  evening.” 

The  appellation  of  « good  man,”  fo  frankly 
beftowed  on  him  by  the  tavern-boy,  who  had,  un- 
doubtedly,  long  miftaken  John-James  for  fome 
honeft  mechanic  ; the  joy  which  he  expreffed  at 
feeing  him  again,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
ferved  him,  conveyed  to  me,  completely,  an  idea 
of  the  good-nature  which  the  fublime  Author  of 
Emilius  difplayed  in  his  moft  trivial  avions. 

So  far  from  feeking  to  fhine  in  the  eyes  of  any 
one  whatever,  he  himfelf  acknowledged,  with  a 
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fentiment  of  humility  not  often  to  be  found,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  altogether  unfounded,  that  he  was 
not  fit  to  take  part  in  converfation  of  a fuperior 
ftyle.  “ The  leaft  appearance  of  argument,”  faid  ^ 
he  to  me  one  day,  “ is  fufficient  to  overfet  me, 

“ My  underflanding  cornes  to  my  affiftance,  half 
<c  an  hour  later  than  to  other  men,  I know  what 
“ the  reply  ought  to  be,  precifely  when  it  is  oufe 
“ of  time.” 

That  tardinefs  of  refleCtion  did  not  proceed 
from  “ a maxillary  deprefîion,”  as  is  alleged,  in 
the  “ ProfpeCtus  of  a new  Edition  of  the  Works 
“ of  John- J âmes  J'  byaWriter,  in  other  refpeCts 
highly  eftimable  : but  from  his  ftrong  fenfe  of  na- 
tural  equity,  vvhich  permitted  him  not  to  give  a 
decifion  on  the  moft  trifLing  fubjeCt,  till  he  had 
examined  it  ; from  his  genius,  which  turned  it 
round  and  round,  to  get  a view  of  it  in  every  di- 
rection ; and,  finally,  from  his  modefty,  which 
repreffed  in  him  the  theatrical  tone,  and  the  ora- 
cular  fententioufnefs  (8)  of  our  converfations.  He 
was  in  the  midft  of  a company  of  wits,  with  his 
fimplîcity,  what  a young  girl,  in  the  glow  ofnatu- 
ral  colours,  is  arnidft  women  who  put  on  arti- 
ficial  red  and  white.  Still  lefs  would  he  hâve  fub- 
niitted  to  exhibit  himfelf  as  a fpeCtacle  among  the 
Great;  but  in  a tête-à-tête , in  the  freedom  of  in- 
timacy,  and  on  fubjeCts  which  were  familiar  to 
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him,  thofe  efpecially  in  which  the  happinefs  of 
Mankind  was  interefted,  his  foui  foared  aloft,  his 
fentiments  became  impreflive,  his  ideas  profound, 
his  images  fublime,  and  his  fpoken,  as  ardent  as 
his  written,  exprefîion. 

But  what  I prized  ftill  more  highly  than  evcn 
his  genius,  was  his  probity.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  literary  charaders,  tried  in  the  furnaee  of  af- 
flidion,  to  whom  you  might,  with  perfed  fecurity, 
communicate  your  moft  fecret  thoughts.  You 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  malignity,  if  he 
deemed  them  to  be  wrong,  nor  from  his  perfidy, 
if  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  right. 

One  afternoon,  then,  that  we  were  enjoying  our 
repofe,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  I led  the  conver- 
fation  toa  fubjed  which  I hâve  had  muchat  heart, 
ever  fin  ce  I came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon.  We  had 
juft  been  fpeaking  of  Plutarch' s lives  of  eminent 
men,  of  Amyot' s Tranflation,  a Work  which  he 
very  highly  prized,  in  which  he  had  been  taught 
to  read  when  a child,  and  which,  if  I am  not  mif- 
taken,  has  been  the  germ  of  his  éloquence,  and  of 
his  antique  virtues  ; fo  much  influence  does  the 
firft  éducation  exercife  over  the  reft  of  lrfe  ! I faid 
to  him  then  : 

I could 
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I could  hâve  wilhed  very  much  to  fee  a Hiftory 
of  your  compofing. 

J.  J.  " I once  felt  a powerful  propenfity  to 
“ Write  that  of  Cofmo  de  Medicis  (9).  He  was  a 
te  fimple  individual,  who  became  the  fovereign  of 
iC  his  fellow-citizens,  by  rendering  them  more 
<e  happy.  He  raifed,  and  maintained  lus  fuperiority 
t(  merely  by  the  benefits  which  he  conferred.  I 
« had  made  a rough  fketch  of  that  fubjed  : but  I 
“ hâve  relinquilhed  it  : I poflefs  not  the  talents 
“ requihte  to  the  compofition  of  Hiftory.” 

Why  hâve  not  you  yourfelf,  withall  your  ardent 
zeal  for  the  happinefs  of  Mankind,  made  fome  at- 
tempt  to  form  a happy  Republic  ? I know  a great 
many  men  of  ail  Countnes,  and  of  every  condi- 
tion,  who  would  hâve  followed  you. 

tc  Oh  ! I hâve  had  too  much  expérience  of 
“ Mankind!”  Then  looking  at  me,  after  a mo- 
ment’s  filence,  he  added,  with  an  air  of  fome  dif- 
pleafure  : “I  hâve  feveral  times  entreated  you 
“ never  to  introduce  that  fubject.” 

But  wherefore  might  you  not  hâve  formed,  with 
an  aftemblage  of  Europeans,  deftitute  of  fortune, 

and  of  a Country,  in  fome  uninhabited  ifland  of 
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the  South-Sea,  an  eftablifhment  fîmilar  to  that 
vvhich  William  Penn  founded  in  North- America; 
in  the  midft  of  favages  ? 

tf  What  a différence  betvveen  the  âge  in  which 
“ he  lived,  and  ours  ! In  Penn  s time,  there  was  a 
“ religious  belief;  now-a-days,  men  no  longer 
<c  believe  in  any  thing.”  Then,  foftening  his 
tone  : “ I fhould  hâve  liked  very  well  to  live  in  a 
“ fociety,  fuch  as  I figure  it  to  myfelf,  in  the  ca- 
“ pacity  of  a private  member  ; but  on  no  confide- 
“ ration  whatever  would  I hâve  undertaken  any 

charge  ; leaft  of  ail  that  of  ruler  in  chief.  It  is 
“ long  fince  I becamç  fenfible  of  my  own  incapa- 
“ city  : I was  unfit  for  the  fmalleft  employment.” 

You  would  hâve  found  perfons  in  abundance, 
difpofed  to  execute  your  ideas. 

Oh  ! I befeech  you,  let  us  call  another  fub- 
<£  jed.” 

I hâve  fome  thoughts  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Nations  of  Arcadia.  They  are  not  indolent 
fhepherds  like  thofe  of  the  Lignon. 

His  features  foftened  into  a fmile.  “ Talkfng,” 
fays  he  to  me,  “ of  the  fiiepherds  of  the  Lignon,' 

I once  undertook  a journey  to  Forez,  for  the 
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“ exprefs  purpofe  of  viewing  the  country  of  Cela- 
*(  don  and  Aftrea,  of  which  Urfeius  lias  prefented 
“ us  with  pidures  fo  enchanting.  lnftead  of 
“ amorous  fhepherds,  I faw,  along  the  banks  of 
“ the  Lignon,  nothing  but  fmiths,  founders,  and 
“ iron- mongers.” 

How  ! in  a country  fo  delightful  ! 

“ It  is  a country  merely  of  forges.  It  was 
“ this  journey  to  Forez  which  diffolved  my  illu- 
“ fion.  Till  then,  never  a year  paffed  that  I did 
tc  not  read  the  Aftrea  from  end  to  end  : I had 
tc  become  quite  familiarized  with  ail  the  per- 
“ fonages  of  it.  Thus  Science  robs  us  of  our 
“ pleafures.” 

Oh  î my  Arcadians  hâve  no  manner  of  refem- 
blance  to  your  blackfmiths,  nor  to  the  idéal  fliep- 
herds  of  Urfeius , who  paffed  the  days  and  nights 
in  no  other  occupation  but  that  of  making  love, 
expofed  internally  to  ail  the  pernicious  confe- 
quences  of  idlenefs,  and  from  without,  to  the  in- 
vafions  of  furrounding  Nations.  Mine  pradife  ail 
the  arts  of  rural  life.  There  are  among  them  fliep- 
herds,  hufbandmen,  filhermen,  vine-dreffers.  They 
hâve  availed  themfelves,  of  ail  the  fîtes  of  their 
country,  diverfified  as  it  is  with  rnountains,  plains, 
lakes  and  rocks.  Their  manners  are  patriarchal. 
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as  in  the  early  âges  of  the  World.  There  are  in 
this  Republic,  no  priefts,  no  foldiers,  no  flaves  ; 
for  they  are  fo  religions,  that  every  Head  of  a fa- 
inily  is  die  pontiff  of  ic  ; fo  warlike,  that  every 
individual  inhabitant  is  at  ail  times  prepared  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  bis  Country,  without 
the  inducement  of  pay  ; and  in  fuch  a date  of 
equality,  that  there  are  not  fo  much  as  domeftic 
fervants  among  them.  The  children  are  there 
brought  up  in  the  habit  of  ferving  their  parents. 

The  utmoft  care  is  taken  to  avoid  infpiring 
them,  under  the  name  of  émulation,  with  the  poi- 
fon  of  ambition,  and  no  fuch  leflon  is  taught  as 
that  of  furpaffing  each  other  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  inured,  betimes,  to  prevent  one  another, 
by  good  offices  of  every  kind  ; to  obey  their  pa- 
rents; to  prefer  their  father,  their  mother,  a 
friend,  a miftrefs,  to  themfelves;  and  their  Coun- 
tiy  to  every  thing.  In  this  ftate  of  Society,  there 
is  no  quarrelling  among  the  young  people,  unlefs 
it  be  fome  difputes  among  lovers,  like  thofe  of 
the  Devin  du  Village.  But  virtue  there  frequently 
convokes  the  citizens  to  national  affemblies,  to 
concert  together  meafures  conducive  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare.  They  eled,  by  a plurality  of  voices, 
their  Magiftrates,  who  govern  the  State  as  if  ic 
were  one  family,  being  entrufted,  at  once,  with 
the  fondions  of  peace,  of  war,  and  of  religion. 
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Frorn  their  union  fuch  a force  refults,  that  they 
hâve  ever  been  enabled  to  repel  ail  the  Powers 
who  prefumed  to  encroach  on  their  liberties. 

No  ufelefs,  infolent,  difguftful,  or  terrifying 
monument,  is  to  be  feen  in  their  Country  ; no  co- 
lonnades, triumphal  arches,  hofpitals,  or  prifons  ; 
no  frightful  gibbets  on  the  hills,  as  you  enter  their 
towns  : but  a bridge  over  a torrent,  a well  in  the 
midft  of  an  and  plain,  a grove  of  fruit-trees  on  an 
uncultivated  mountain,  round  a fmall  temple,  the 
periftyle  of  which  ferves'  as  a place  of  fhelter  for 
travellers,  announce,  in  fituations  the  molt  de- 
ferted,  the  humanity  of  thç  inhabitants.  Simple 
infcriptions  on  the  bark  of  a beech-tree,  or  on  a 
rude  unpolifhed  rock,  perpetuate,  to  poftèrity,  the 
memory  of  illuftrious  citizens,  and  of  great  avions. 
In  the  midft  of  manners  fo  beneficent,  Religion 
fpeaks  to  ail  hearts,  in  a language  that  knows  no 
change.  There  is  not  a fingle  mountain,  nor  a 
river,  but  what  is  confecrated  to  fome  God,  and 
is  called  by  his  name  ; not  a fountain  but  what 
has  it’s  Naïad  ; not  a flower,  nor  a bird,  but  what 
is  the  refult  of  fome  ancient  and  affeding  meta- 
morphofis.  The  whole  of  Phyfics  is  there  con- 
veyed  in  religious  fentiments,  and  ail  religion  in 
the  monuments  of  Nature.  Death  itfelf,  which 
empoifons  fo  many  pleafures,  there  prefents  per- 
jpedivçs  only  of  cpnfolation.  The  tombs  of  an- 
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ceftors  are  raifed  amidft  groves  of  myrtlc,  of  cy- 
prefs,  and  of  fir.  Their  defcendants,  to  whom 
they  endeared  themfelves  in  life,  refort  thither  in 
their  hours  of  pleafure,  or  of  pain,  to  decorate 
them  with  flowers,  and  to  invoke  their  fhades, 
perfuaded  that  they  continually  prefide  over  their 
deftinies.  The  paft,  the  prefent,  and  the  future, 
link  together  ail  the  members  of  this  Society  with 
the  bands  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  fo  that,  there,  to 
live  and  to  die  is  equally  an  objeâ:  of  defire. 

Such  was  the  vague  idea  which  I gave  of  the 
Plan  of  my  Work  to  John-James.  He  was  de- 
lighted  with  it.  We  made  it,  oftener  than  once, 
on  our  walking  excurfions,  the  fubjedt  of  much 
pleafant  converfation.  He  fometimes  imagined 
incidents  of  a poignant  fimplicity,  of  which  I 
availed  myfelf.  Nay,  one  day,  he  perfuaded  me 
to  change  my  Plan  entirely.  ((  You  muft,”  faid 
he  to  me,  “ fuppofe  a principal  a&ion  in  your 
“ Hiftory,  fuch  as  that  of  a man  on  his  travels,  to 
“ improve  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  Mankind. 

“ Out  of  this  will  fpring  up  incidents  varied  and 
“ agreeable.  Befides,  it  will  be  necefîary  to  op- 
“ pofe  to  the  ftate  of  Nature  of  the  Nations  of 
“ Arcadia,  the  ftate  of  corruption  of  fome  other 
“ People,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  your  pi&ures 
“ by  means  of  contrafts.” 
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This  advice  was  to  me  a ray  of  light,  which  pro- 
duced  another  : this  was,  firfh  of  ail,  to  oppofe  to 
thefe  two  pidures,  that  of  the  barbarifm  of  a third 
people,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  three  fucceffive 
ftates  through  which  moft  Nations  pafs  ; that  of 
barbarifm,  that  of  Nature,  and  that  of  corruption. 
I thus  had  a complété  harmony  of  three  periods 
\ifual  to  human  Societies. 

I 

' In  the  view  of  reprefenting  a ftate  of  barbarifm, 
I made  choice  of  Gaul,  as  a country,  the  com- 
mencements of  which,  in  every  refped,  ought  to 
intereft  us  the  moft,  becaufe  the  firft  flate  of  a 
People  communicates  ah  influence  to  ail  the  pe- 
riods of  it’s  duration,  and  makes  itfelf  felt  even  in  a 
ftate  of  décliné,  juft  as  the  éducation  which  a man 
receives  on  the  breaft,  extends  it’s  influence  even 
to  the  âge  of  decrepitude.  Nay,  it  feems  as  if  at 
this  laft  epocha,  the  habits  of  infancy  re-appeared 
with  more  force  than  thofe  of  the  reft  of  life,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  the  preceding  Studies.  The  firft 
imprefîions  efface  the  laft,  The  charader  of  Na- 
tions is  formed  from  the  cradle,  as  well  as  that  of 
Man.  Rome,  in  hcr-decline,  preferved  the  fpirit 
of  univerfal  domination,  which  (lie  had  from  her 
origin. 

I found  the  principal  charaders  of  the  manners, 
and  pf  the  religion  of  the  Gauls,  completely  traced 
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in  CefaP s Commentaries,  in  P lut ar ch,  in  Tacitus 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  and  in  feveral 
modem  Treatifes  on  the  Mythology  of  the  Nations 
of  the  North. 

I hâve  taken  up  the  ftate  of  the  Gauls  feveral 
âges  prior  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cefar,  in  order  to 
hâve  an  opportunity  of  painting  a more  marked 
charaéter  of  barbarifm,  and  approaching  to  that 
which  we  hâve  fonnd  among  the  favage  tribes  of 
North-America.  I fixed  the  commencement  of 
the  civilization  of  our  Anceftors,  at  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy  ; which  was  1-ikewife  the  epocha,  and, 
undoubtedly,  the  caufe  of  feveral  important  révo- 
lutions, ail  over  the  Globe.  The  Nations  of 
which  the  Huraan  Race  is  compofed,  however  di- 
vided  they  may  appear  to  be,  in  refpe<5t  of  lan- 
guage,  of  religions,  of  cuftoms,  and  of  climate, 
are  in  equilibrium  among  themfelves,  as  the  diffe- 
rent Seas  which  compofe  the  Océan  under  diffe- 
rent Latitudes.  No  extraordinary  movement  can 
be  excited  in  any  one  of  thofe  Seas,  but  what  muft 
communicate  itfelf,  more  or  lefs,  to  each  of  the 
others.  They  hâve  ail  a tendency  to  find  their 
level.  A Nation  is,  farther,  with  refpeét  to  the 
Human  Race,  what  a man  is  with  refpe£t  to  his 
own  Nation.  If  that  man  dies  in  ît,  another  is 
born  there  within  the  famé  compafs  of  time.  In 
Jike  manner,  if  one  State  on  the  Globe  is  deftroyed, 
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another  is  regenerated  at  the  famé  epocha  r this  is 
what  we  hâve  feen  happen  in  our  own  times,  when 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  hav- 
ing  been  difmembered  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
to  be  confounded  in  the  three  adjoining  States, 
Ruffia,  Pruffia,  and  Auftria,  very  foon  after  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Britiüi  Colonies  of  North- 
America,  was  difunited  from  the  three  States  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  form  one  Re- 
public ; and  as  there  was  in  Europe,  a portion  of 
Roland  not  difmembered,  there  was,  in  like  man- 
ner,  in  America,  a portion  of  the  Colonies  that 
did  not  feparate  from  Great-Britain. 

The  famé  political  re-a<5üons  are  to  be  found  in 
ail  Countries,  and  in  ail  âges.  When  the  Empire 
of  the  Greeks  was  fubverted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euxine-Sea,  in  1453»  that  of  the  Turks  imme- 
diately  replaced  it  ; and  when  that  of  Troy  was 
deftroyed  in  Afia,  under  Priam,  that  of  Rome  re- 
ceived  it’s  birth  in  Italy,  under  Eneas. 

But,  from  that  total  fubverfion  of  Troy,  there 
enfued  a great  many  révolutions  of  inferior  mo- 
ment in  the  reft  of  the  Human  Race,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Nations  of  Europe. 

1 oppofcd  to  the  ftate  of  bai  barifm  of  the  Gauls, 
that  of  the  corruption  of  Egypt,  which  was  then 
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at  it’s  higheft  degree  of  civilization.  To  the 
epocha  of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  it  is  that  many  learned 
men  hâve  aiïigned  the  brilliant  rfeign  of  Sefojlris. 
Befides,  this  opinion,  being  adopted  by  Fenelon  in 
his  Telemachus,  was  a fufficient  authority  for  my 
Work.  I likewife  felefted  my  traveller  from 
Egypt,  by  the  ad  vice  of  John- J âmes,  in  as  mucli 
as,  in  Antiquity,  a great  many  political  and  reli- 
gious  eftabliOiments  were  communicated  by  reflux 
from  Egypt,  to  Greece,  to  Italy,  and  even  di- 
reftly  to  the  Gauls,  as  the  Hiftory  of  many  of  our 
ancient  ufages  fufficiently  évincés.  This,  too,  is 
a confequence  of  political  re-a&ions.  Whenever 
a State  has  attained  it’s  higheft  degree  of  éléva- 
tion, it  is  corne  to  it’s  firft  ftage  of  decay  ; becaufe 
ail  human  things  begin  to  fade  as  foon  as  they 
hâve  reached  the  point  of  perfeétion.  Then  it  is 
that  the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  Manners,  Languages, 
begin  to  undergo  a reflux  from  civilized  to  bar- 
barous  States,  as  is  demonftrated  by  the  âge  of 
Alexander  among  the  Greeks,  of  Augujtus  among 
the  Romans,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  among  ourfelves. 

I had,  accordingly,  oppofitions  of  charafter  in 
the  Gauls,  the  Arcadians,  and  the  Egyptians. 
But  Arcadia  alone  prefented  me  with  a great  num- 
ber  of  contrafts  to  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  which 
were  but  then  emerging  out  of  barbarifm  ; be- 
tween  the  peaceful  manners  of  it’s  induftrious  in- 
habitants, 
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habitants,  and  the  boifterous  difcordant  chara<5ters 
of  the  heroes  of  Py/os,  of  Mycena , and  of  Argos  ; 
between  the  gentle  adventures  of  it’s  fimple  and 
innocent  fhepherdefles,  and  the  awful  cataftrophes 
of  Ipbigenia , of  Eleïïra , and  of  Clytemnejlra. 

t 

I divided  the  materials  of  my  Work  into  twelve 
Books,  and  conftru&ed  a kind  of  Epie  Poem  of 
them  ; not  conformably  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Arijîotle,  and  to  thofe  of  our  modem  Critics,  who 
prétend,  after  him,  that  an  Epie  Poem  ought  to 
exhibit  only  one  principal  adlion  of  the  life  of  a 
hero  ; but  conformably  to  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
and  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinefe,  who  fre- 
quently  comprehend  in  it,  the  whole  life  of  a hero, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  much  more  fatisfa&ory. 
Befides,  I hâve  not,  in  this,  deviated  from  the  ex- 
ample  of  Homer  ; for,  if  I hâve  not  adopted  the 
plan  of  his  Iliad,  I hâve  nearly  copied  that  of  his 
Odyfley, 

But,  while  I was  devifing  plans  for  the  happinefs 
of  Mankind,  my  own  was  difturbed  by  new  cala- 
mities. 

My  ftate  of  health,  and  my  expérience,  permit- 
ted  me  no  longer  to  folicit,  in  my  native  Country, 
the  flender  refources,  which  I was  on  the  point  of 
lofing  there,  nor  to  go  abroad  in  queffc  of  them. 

Befides, 
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Befides,  the  nature  of  the  labours  in  which  I had 
engaged,  could  not  poffibly  intereft  any  Minifter 
in  my  favour.  I thought  of  prefenting  to  public 
view,  fuch  cf  them  as  I deemed  moft  calculated  to 
merit  the  protection  of  Government.  I publifhed 
my  Studies  of  Nature.  I hâve  the  confolation 
of  believing  that  I hâve,  in  that  Work,  confuted 
fundry  dangerous  errors,  and  demonftrated  Tome 
important  trnths.  Their  fuccefs  has  procured  for 
me,  without  folicitation,  a great  many  compli- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Public,  and  fome  annual 
marks  of  favour  from  the  Court,  but  of  fo  little  fo- 
lidity,  that  a flight  révolution  in  an  adminiftration, 
has  ftripped  me  of  moft  of  them,  and  together  with 
them,  what  is  much  more  vexatious,  fome  others 
of  ftill  higher  confîderation,  which  I had  enjoyed 
for  fourteen  years.  Court  favour  had  the  fem- 
blance  of  doing  me  good  : the  benevolence  of  the 
Public  has  given  a more  fteady  fupport  to  me  and 
my  Work.  To  it  I am  indebted  for  a tranfient 
tranquillity  and  repofe  ; and  under  thefe  aufpices 
I fend  into  the  World  this  firft  Book,  entitled  The 
Gauls,  to  ferve  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Arcadia. 
I hâve  not  enjoyed  the  fatisfaction  of  talking  on 
the  fubject  of  it  to  John-James.  It  was  rather  too 
rude  for  the  placidnefs  of  our  converfations.  But, 
rough  and  wild  as  it  may  be,  it  is  an  opening  in 
the  rocks,  from  whence  there  is  a glimple  of  the 
valley  in  which  he  fometimes  repofed.  Nay,  when 

he 
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he  fet  out,  without  bidding  me  farewel,  for  Er- 
menonville, where  he  clofed  his  days,  I tried  to 
lecal  myfelf  to  him,  by  the  image  of  Arcadia,  and 
lhe  recolleâiion  of  our  ancient  intercourfe,  in  con- 
cluding  the  letter  which  I wrote  tohim,  with  thefe 
two  verfes  from  Virgil , changing  only  a fingle 
word. 

Atque  utinam  ex  vobis  unus  tecum que  fuiflem 

Aut  cuftos  gregis,  aut  maturæ  vinitor  uvæ  L 
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(1)  My  reafon  could  do  nothing , & c.  God  has  beftowed  on  me 
this  diftinguilhed  mark  of  liis  favour,  that  whatever  diforder  my 
reafon  may  hâve  undergone,  I hâve  never  loft  the  ufe  of  it,  in 
my  own  apprehenfion,  and  elpecially  in  the  eyes  of  other  men. 
As  foon  as  I felt  the  lymptoms  of  my  indifpofition,  I retired  into 
folitude.  What  was,  then,  that  extraordinary  reafon,  which  in- 
timated  to  me  that  my  ordinary  reafon  was  difturbed  ? I am 
tempted  to  believe,  that  there  is  in  our  foui  an  unchangeable  fo- 
cus  of  intelle&ual  light,  which  no  darknefs  is  able  entirely  to 
overpower.  It  is,  I am  of  opinion,  this  fevforium  which  admo- 
nifhes  the  drunk  man  that  his  reafon  is  over-elevated,  and  the 
failing  old  man,  that  his  underftanding  is  enfeebled.  In  order 
to  behold  the  fliining  of  that  candie  vvithin  us,  a man  muft  hâve 
his  paffions  ftilled,  he  muft  be  in  folitude,  and,  above  ali,  he  muft 
be  in  the  habit  of  retiring  into  himfelf.  I confider  this  intimate 
fentiment  of  our  in,telleaual  fondions,  as  the  very  efTence  of  our 
foui,  and  a proof  of  it’s  immateriality. 

(2)  Tnx'o  celebrated  Phyficians.  Doclor  Roux,  Author  of  the 
Jouinal  of  Medicine,  and  Dodor  Buquct , Profefior  of  the  Fa- 
culty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  : who  both  died,  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  of  their  own  remedies  againft  the  nervous  diforder. 

(3)  The  crédit  of  a perfon  nx>hom  I did  not  bionxi.  Though  I am 
accuftomed,  when  occafion  requires,  to  mention  by  name,  in  my 
writings,  the  perfons  who  hâve  rendered  me  any  fervice,  and  to 
whom  I am  under  eflential  obligations,  this  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  for  it.  I am  introducing  here  no  memoirs  of  my 

iife,  but  thofe  which  may  ferve  as  a preamble  to  my*  Work  on 
Arcadia. 


4)  The 
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(4)  The  Consent ual  Rédemptions.  There  were,  in  my  opinion, 
Ipany  defefts  in  the  eftablifhments  of  the  Jefuits  in  Paraguay.  As 
thefe  monaftic  orders  do  not  marry,  that  they  had  not  within  them- 
felves,  the  independent  principle  of  exiftence  ; that  they  always 
recruited  the  fraternity  with  Europeans,  and,  that  they  formed, 
even  in  their  Rédemptions,  one  Nation  within  another  Nation  j 
hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  deftruélion  of  their  Onler  in  Eu- 
rope, involved  in  it  that  of  their  eftabiifhments  in  America.  Be- 
lîdes,  the  conventual  regularitv,  and  the  multiplied  ceremonies 
whicli  they  had  introduced  into  their  political  adminiftration, 
could  fuit  oniy  an  infant  People,  who  muft  be  inceflantly  kept  up 
by  the  leading-ftring,  and  Ied  by  the  eyes.  They  are  not  the  lefs, 
on  that  account,  deferving  of  immortal  honour,  for  having  col- 
lefted,  and  iubje&ed  to  humane  Laws,  a multitude  of  barbarians, 
and  for  having  inftruéfed  them  in  the  Arts  ufeful  to  human  life, 
by  preferving  them  frtfm  the  corruption  of  civilized  Nations. 

(5)  Offer  up  human  facrifices.  They  likewife  eat  dogs,  thofe 
natural  friends  of  Man.  1 hâve  remarked,  that  every  People 
among  whom  this  is  practifed,  were  not  difpofed  to  fpare  human 
fie (li  when  occafion  prompted  : to  eat  the  fleih  of  dogs  is  a fiep 
toward  anthropophagy. 

(6)  Toutous . The  name  of  a clafs  of  men  of  the  commonalty 
in  the  Ifland  of  Taïty,  and  in  the  other  iilands  of  that  Archi- 
pelago.  They  are  not  permitted  to  eat  fwines-fieftî,  which  is 
there  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  exceedingly  comrnon.  It  is  re- 
ferved  for  the  E-Arrés,  who  are  the  chiefs.  The  Toutous  bring 
up  the  fwine,  and  the  E-Arrés  feed  upon  them.  Confult  Cap- 
tain  Cook' s Voyages. 

(7)  One  of  thofe  touching  comparifons.  Thofe  comparions  are 
beauties  which  feem  appropriate  to  poetry.  But  I think  pamt- 
ing  might  adopt  them  to  advantage,  and  dérivé  powerful  eftefts 
from  them.  For  example,  when  a painter  is  reprefenting  on  the 

fore-ground  of  a battle-piece,  a young  man  of  an  interefting  cha-, 
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mêler,  killed,  and  ftretched  along  the  grafs,  he  mîght  introduce 
near  him,  fome  beautiful  wild  plant,  analogous  to  his  charaéler, 
with  drooping  flowers,  and  the  ftalks  half  eut  down.  If  it  were 
in  a pi&ure  of  a modem  battle,  he  might  mutilate,  and,  if  I may 
venture  on  the  expreffion,  kill,  in  it,  the  vegetables  of  a higher 
order,  fuch  as  a fruit-tree,  or  even  an  oak^  for  our  cannon  bul- 
lets  commit  ravages  of  a very  different  kind  in  the  plains,  from 
thofe  produced  by  the  arrows  and  javelins  of  the  Ancients.  They 
plovv  up  the  turf  of  the  hills,  mow  down  the  forefts,  cleave  afun- 
der  the  young  trees,  and  tear  off  huge  fragments  from  the  trunks 
of  the  raoll  venerable  oaks.  I do  not  recolleêt  that  I ever  faw 
any  of  thefe  effeéls  reprefented  in  pi&ures  of  our  modem  battles. 
They  are,  however,  very  common  in  the  real  feenes  of  war,  and 
redouble  the  impreffidns  of  terror  which  Painters  intend  to  ex- 
cite, by  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  fubjeêls.  The  defoiation  of 
a country  has  a ftill  more  powerful  expreffion  than  groups  of  the 
dead,  and  of  the  dying.  It’s  groves  levelled,  the  black  furrows  of 
it's  up-torn  meadowS,  and  it’s  rocks  maimed,  àwfully  difplay  the 
effeêls  of  human  fury,  extending  even  to  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Nature.  We  difeern  in  them  the  wrath  of  Kings,  which  is 
their  final  argument,  and  is  accordingly  inferibed  on  their  can- 
non : Ultima  ratio  Regum.  Nay,  there  might  be  expreffed 
through  the  whole  extent  of  a battle-piece,  the  détonations  of  the 
difeharge  of  artillery,  repeated  by  the  valleys  to  feveral  leagues 
diftance,  by  reprefenting,  in  the  back-grounds,  the  terrified  ffiep- 
herds  driving  off  their  charge,  flocks  of  birds  flyingawav  toward 
the  horizon,  and  the  wild  beafts  abandon ing  the  woods. 

Phyfical  confonances  heighten  moral  fenfations,  efpecially 
when  there  is  a tranfition  from  one  kingdom  of  Nature  to  an- 
other  kingdom. 

(8)  And,  finally , from  bis  modejiy , vubicb  repreffed  in  him  the 
tbeatrical  tone,  and  the  oracular  fentetitioufnefs  of  our  convet fat  ions. 
Thefe  are  the  perfonal  real'ons  which  he  might  hâve  for  talking 
fparingly  in  company  ; but  I hâve  no  doubt  that  he  had  others 
much  more  weighty,  arifing  from  the  charader  of  our  Societies 
'CLV*  , u themfelves. 
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themfelves.  I fiud  thofe  general  reafons  fo  happily  detailed,  In 
the  excellent  Chapter  of  Montaigne’ s Eflays,  On  the  Art  of  Con~ 
verfation,  that  I cannot  reprefs  my  inclination  to  infert  a fhort 
extraft  from  it,  in  hope  that  the  Reader  may  be  induced  to  pe- 
rufe  the  whole. 

44  As  the  mind  acquires  new  vigour  from  communication 
44  with  vigorous  and  wejl  regulated  minds,  it  is  impoflible  to  ex- 
“ prefs  how  much  it  lofes  and  degenerates  by  the  continuai 
“ commerce  and  intimacy  of  grovelling  and  puny  chara&ers. 
44  There  is  no  contagion  that  fpreads  fo  rapidly  as  this.  I hâve 
44  paid  very  dear  for  my  expérience  on  this  fubjed.  I am  fond 
44  of  arguing,  and  of  difculïion  ; ' but  with  few  men,  and  in  my 
“ own  way  : for  to  ferve  as  a fhow  to  the  Great,  and  to  make 
“ an  emulous  parade  of  wit  and  prattle,  I confider  as  a moft  de- 
“ grading  employaient  for  a man  of  honour.” 

So  much  for  the  adtive  converfation  of  a gentleman,  among 
men  of  the  World,  and  now,  a few  pages  farther  dowrn,  for  the 
paffive  converfation. 

“ The  gravity,  the  robe,  and  the  fortune  of  the  perfon  who 
“ fpeaks,  frequently  give  currency  to  infipid  and  trifling  tittle- 
44  tattle.  It  is  prefumable  that  a Gentleman  fo  followed,  fo  aw- 
44  fui,  mull  poflefs  within  himfelf  a fund  very  fuperior  to  one  of 
“ the  herd  ; and  that  a perfon  entrufled  with  fo  many  employ- 
44  ments  and  commiflions  of  importance,  fo  difdainful  and  fo 
44  felf-fufficient,  mull  poflefs  much  greater  ability  than  that 
44  other  who  falutes  him  at  fuch  a refpedlful  diftance,  3nd  whom 
44  no  one  employs.  Not  only  the  vvords,  but  the  very  grimaces 
44  of  thofe  confequential  perfonages,  attracl  confideration,  and 
44  lurn  to  account,  every  one  vying  with  another  to  put  fome 
44  flatter  ing  and  fignificant  glofs  upon  them.  If  thcy  Jet  them- 
44  felves  down  fo  far  as  to  converfe  with  ordinary  men,  and  meet 
44  with  any  tliing  from  them  except  approbation  and  reverence, 
44  you  are  fure  to  be  levelled  to  the  duft  by  the  authority  of  their 
“ expérience.  They  hâve  heard,  they  hâve  feen,  they  hâve 
44  done  : you  are  quite  overwhelmed  by  an  accumulation  of  in-. 
•’4  fiances.”  , 
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What,  then,  would  Montaigne  hâve  faid,  in  an  âge  when  fo 
many  of  the  Little  imagine  themfelves  to  be  Great  ; when  every 
011e  lias  two,  three,  foür  titles  to  fet  himfelf  off  ; when  thofe 
who  hâve  norie;  entrench  themfelves  under  the  patronage  of 
thofe  who  hâve?  The  greater  part,  in  truth,  begin  with  placing 
themfelves  on  the  knees  of  a man  who  is  making  a noife;  but 
they  never  reft  till  they  get  upon  his  fhoulders.  I do  not  fpeak 
of  thofe  felf- important  gentlemen,  who,  taking  poflelkon  of  an 
Author,  that  they  may  put  on  the  air  of  ferving  him,  interpofe 
themfelves  betWeen  him  and  the  fources  of  public  favour,  in  or- 
der  to  reduce  him  to  a particular  dépendance  on  them,  and  who 
become  his  declared  enemies,  if  he  has  the  fpirit  to  rejeft  the  in- 
felicity  of  being  protefted  by  them.  The  happy  Montaigne  had 
no  need  of  fortune.  But  what  would  he  hâve  faid  of  thofe  un- 
feeling  fellows,  fo  common  in  ail  ranks,  who,  to  get  rid  of  their 
lethargv,  court  the  acquaintance  of  a Writerof  réputation,  and 
Avait  in  filence  for  his  letting  off,  at  every  turn,  fentencesnewly 
coined,  or  fallies  of  wit  ; who  hâve  not  fo  much  as  the  fenfe  to 
take  them  in,  nor  the  faculty  of  retaining  them,  unlefs  they  are 
delivered  in  an  impofing  tone,  or  puffed  off  in  the  columns  of  a 
Journal  ; and  who,  in  a word,  if  by  chance  they  happen  to  be 
ltruck,  hâve  frequently  the  malignity  to  affix  to  them  an  indiffè- 
rent, or  a dangerous  meaning,  in  order  to  lower  a réputation 
which  gives  them  umbrage.  Afluredly,  had  Montaigne  himfelf 
appeared  in  our  circles,  as  nothing  more  than  plain  Michael , not- 
withftanding  his  exquifite  judgment,  an  éloquence  fo  naturai, 
érudition  fo  valf,  and  which  he  underftood  fo  happily  to  apply, 
he  would  hâve  found  himfelf  every  vvhere  reduced  to  filence, 
like  Jchn-Jamcs.  I h a Ve  been  fomewhat  diffufe  on  this  chapter, 
in  honour  of  the  two  Authors,  of  Emilius,  and  of  the  Elfays. 
They  hâve  both  been  accufed  of  referve,  and  of  making  no  great 
figure  in  converfation  ; and,  likewife,  of  being  both  egotifts  in 
their  writings,  but  with  very  little  juftice  on  either  fcore.  Jt  is 
Man  whom  they  are  ever  defcribing  in  their  own  përfon  ; and 
I always  find  that  when  they  talk  of  therrtlelves,  they  talk  like- 
wife of  me.  . \ 
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To  return  to  John-James  : he  was  moft  fincere  in  denying 
himfelf  to  the  gratification  of  vanity  ; he  referred  h is  réputation 
not  to  bis  perfon,  but  to  certain  natural  truths,  diffufed  over 
his  writings  ; but,  in  other  rcfpe&s,  fetting  no  extraordinary 
value  on  himfelf.  I told  him,  one  day,  that  a young  lady  had 
faid  to  me,  {he  would  think  herfelf  happy  in  attending  him 
as  his  fervant.  “ Yes,”  replied  he,  “ in  order  to  hear  me  talk 
“ fix  or  feven  hours  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Emili.us.”  I hâve 
oftener  than  once  taken  the  liberty  to  combat  fome  of  his  opi- 
nions; fo  far  from  being  offended,  he  with  pleafure  acknow- 
ledged  his  miftake,  the  moment  that  he  was  made  fenfible  of  it. 

Of  this,  I beg  leave  to  quote  one  inftance,  which  refledts  fome 
crédit  on  myfelf,  though  it  may  favour  of  vanity  ; but,  in  fin- 
cerity,  my  foie  intention  in  producing  it,  is  to  vindicate  his  cha- 
raéler  from  that  charge.  Wherefore,  faid  I to  him,  once  that  the 
fubjeét  happened  to  corne  in  the  way,  hâve  you,  in  your  Emi- 
lius,  reprefented  the  ferpent  in  Pcujftn's  Deluge,  as  the  principal 
objedl  of  that  Painting  ? It  is  not  fo,  but  the  infant,  which  it’s 
mother  is  ftraining  to  place  on  a rock.  He  meditated  for  a mo- 
ment, and  faid  to  me  : “ Yes.. ..yes,  you  are  in  the  right  : I was 
“ miftaken.  It  is  the  child  ; undoubtedly,  it  is  the  child;”  and 
he  appeared  to  be  perfe<ftly  overjoyed  that  I had  fuggefted  the 
remark.  But  he  ftood  in  no  need  of  my  fuperficial  obfervations, 
to  bring  him  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  little  flips  which  had 
efcaped  him.  He  faid  to  me  one  day  : “ Were  I to  undertake 
“ a new  Edition  of  my  Works,  I would  certainly  foften  what  I 
“ bave  written  on  the  fubjedt  of  Phyficians.  There  is  no  one 
“ profeftion  which-  requires  fo  much  clofe  ftudy  and  application 
“ as  theirs.  In  ail  Countries,  they-  are  really  the  men  of  the 
“ moft  cultivated  underftanding.”  Upon  another  occafion,  he 
faid  tome:  “1  mingled  in  my  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hume  too 
“ ftrong  an  infitfion  of  fpleen.  But  the  dull  climate  of  England, 
“ the  ftate  of  my  fortune,  and  the  perfecutions  which  I had  juft 
“ been  enduring  in  France,  ail  contributed  to  plunge  me  into 
“ melancholy.”  He  has  faid  to  me  oftener  than  once,  “ I am 
*4  fond  of  celebrity  •;  I acknowledge  it;  but,"  addcd  he,  with 

a figh, 
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a figh,  c*  God  has  punilhed  me  in  the  point  where  I had  of* 
“ fended.” 

At  the  famé  time,  perfons  of  high  refpeaability  hâve  cen* 
fured  him  for  acknowledging  fo  much  evil  of  himfelf  in  his  Con- 
férons. What  would  they  hâve  faid,  then,  if,  like  fo  many 
others,  he  had,  in  thefe,  indirettly  pronounced  his  own  eulo- 
gium  ? The  more  humiliating  that  the  failings  are,  of  which  he 
thére  accufes  himfelf,  the  more  fublime  is  his  candor  in  expofing 
them.  There  are,  it  muft  be  admitted,  fome  paflages,  in  whicij 
he  is  chargeablc  with  indiferetion  in  fpeaking  out  too  plainly, 
where  another  perfon  is  concerned  ; particularly  where  he  dif- 
clofes  the  not  over-delicate  attachments  of  his  inconftant  bene- 
faftrefs,  Madame  de  JVarens.  But  I hâve  reafon  to  believe, 
that  his  pofthumops  Works  hâve  been  falfified  in  more  than  one 
place.  It  is  poifible  that  he  did  not-  name  her  in  his  mapu- 
feript  ; and  if  he  did  mention  her  by  name,  he  thought  he  might 
do  this  without  hurting  any  one,  becaufe  lhe  Jeft  no  pofterity.  Be- 
fides,  he  fpeaks  of  her  every  where  with  a Warmth  of  intereft. 
He  uniformly  fixes  the  attention  of  the  Reader,  in  the  midft  of 
her  irrec'ularities,  on  the  qualities  of  her  mind.  In  a Word,  he 
cjonfidered  it  as  his  duty  to  tell  the  goçd  and  the  bad  of  the  per- 
fonages  of  his  Hiftofy,  after  the  examplc  of  the  moi!  relebrated 
Hiftorians  of  Antiquity.  Tacitus  fays  exprefsly,  in  the  opening 
of  his  Hiftory,  Book  firlt,  “ I hâve  no  reafon  either  to  love  or 
“ to  hâte  O. ‘b j.  Galba,  or  Fitcllius.  It  is  true,  I owe  my  fortune 
“ to  Fffpajian,  as  I owe  the  progrefs  and  prefervation  of  it  to 
“ his  children  ; but  when  a man  is  going  to  Write  Hiftory,  he 
“ ought  to  forget  benefits  as  well  as  injuries.”  In  trath,  Tacitut 
taxes  yefpajian , his  benefaftor,  with  avarice,  and  other  faults. 
Jobn-Jama,  who  had  aflumed  for  his  motto,  V'itam  impenderc 
vere,  (to  devote  life  to  truth)  may  hâve  valued  himfelf  as  much 
on  his  love  for  truth,  in  writing  his  own  Hiftory,  as  Tacitus  did 
in  writing  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

Not  that  I by  any  means  approve  the  unreferved  franknefs  of 
John-James,  in  a ftate  of  Society  like  that  in  which  we  live,  and 
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that  I hâve  not  reafon  to  complain,  befides,  of  the  inequality  of 
his  temper,  of  inconclufivenefs  in  his  Writings,  and  of  fome  er- 
rors  in  condudf,  as  he  himfelf  has  publifhed  thefe  for  the  pu r- 
pofe  of  condemning  them.  But,  where  is  the  man,  where  is  the 
Writer,  where  is,  efpecially,  the  unfortunate  Author,  who  has 
no  fault  to  reproach  himfelf  with.  John- James  has  difcufled 
queftions  fo  fufceptible  of  being  argued  on  either  fi  de  ; he  was 
confcious  of  pofieffing,  at  once,  a mind  fo  great,  and  of  being 
fubjeéted  to  a fortune  fo  déplorable:  he  had  to  encounter  wants 
fo  prefling,  and  friends  fo  perfidious,  that  he  was  frequently 
forced  oüt  of  the  commsn  road.  But  even  when  he  deviates, 
and  becomes  the  viftim  of  others,  or  of  himfelf,  you  feç  him  for 
ever  forgetting  his  own  miferies,  that  he  may  devote  his  undi- 
vided  attention  to  thofe  of  Mankind.  He  is  uniformly  the  de- 
fender  of  their  rights,  and  the  advocate  of  the  rhiferable.  There 
might  be  infcribed  on  his  tomb  thofe  affecting  words  from  a 
Book  on  which  he  pronounces  an  elogium  fo  fublime,  and  of 
which  he  carried  always  about  him  fome  feleft  pafiages,  during 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  : HxsSxns,  which  are  many,  are  for- 
given;  for  he  loved  much. 

(9)  Cofmo  de  Medicis.  Here  is  the  decifion  pronounced  upon 
him  by  Fhilip  de  Communes,  the  P lutarch  of  his  âge,  in  refpedl  of 
native  fimplicity. 

“ 'Cofmo  de  Medicis , who  was  the  chief  of  that  houfe,  and,  in- 
“ deed,  founded  it,  a man  worthy  of  being  named  among  the 
“ greateft  of  the  Great,  elpecially  when  his  condition  in  life  is 
“ taken  iuto  the  account,  namely,  that  of  a merchant,  has con- 
“ veyed  his  name  to  a family  the  mort  illufirious,  I think,  that 
“ ever  was  in  the  World.  For  their  very  fervants,  under  the 
“ fancfion  of  that  name  of  Medicis , pofiefied  fo  much  crédit, 
“ that  I fhould  hardly  be  beiieved,  wei  e I to  relate  the  inflances 

“ which  1 hâve  feen  of  it  in  France,  and  in  England I knew 

“ one  of  their  , fervants,  Gérard  Suamiefe  by  name,  who  was 
“ almoft  the  only  inftrument  of  fupportimt  Y^c\g  Edouard  IV . 

“ on 
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“ on  the  throne  of  England,  during  the  Civil  Wars  of  that 
“ Kingdom.”  And  a little  lower  : “ The  authority  of  his  prê- 
te deceflors  was  injurious  to  this  Peter  de  Medicis,  in  as  inuch  as 
“ that  of  Cofmo , who  had  been  the  fonnder  of  the  Family,  was 
“ gentle  and  amiable,  and  fuch  as  was  neceflàry  to  a city  pof- 
“ fefled  of  liberty.”  {B 00k  vii.) 
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BOOK  FIRST. 


THE  GAULS. 

I 

ALITTLE  before  the  autumnal  Equinox, 
Tirteus , a fhepherd  of  Arcadia,  was  feeding 
his  flock  on  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Ly- 
ceum,  which  projets  along  the  gulph  of  Mef- 
fenia.  He  was  feated  under  the  (hade  of  fome 
pine-trees,  at  the  foot  of  a rock,  from  whence  hc 
contemplated,  at  a diftance,  the  Sea  agitated  b y 
the  winds  of  the  South.  It’s  olive-coloured  waves 
were  whitened  with  foam,  which  fell  back,  in 
girandoles,  the  whole  length  of  the  ftrand.  The 
filhing  boats,  appearing  and  difappearing  alteu- 
nately,  between  the  fwelling  furges,  venrured,  at 
the  rilk  of  running  a-ground  on  the  beach,  to 
truft  their  fafety  to  their  infignificance  ; whereas 
laige  velfels,  in  full  fail,  under  the  violent  prefïure 
of  the  winds,  kept  at  a cautious  diftance,  in  the 
dread  of  being  fhipwrecked.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  gulph,  crowds  of  women  and  children  raifed 

their 
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their  hands  to  Heaven,  and  uttered  the  cries  of 
folicitude,  at  fight  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
thefe  poor  mariners,  and  of  the  fuccefifion  of  bil- 
lovvs  which  rolled  from  the  Sea,  and  broke,  with 
a noife  like  thunder,  on  the  rocks  of  StenicJaros. 
The  echoes  of  Mount  Lyceum  reverberated  their 
hoarfe  and  confufed  roarings,  from  ail  quarters, 
with  fo  much  exadfnefs,  that  Tirteus , at  times, 
turned  round  his  head,  imagining  that  the  tempeft 
was  behind  htm,  and  that  the  Sea  was  break ing 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  But  the  cries  of  the 
coots  and  the  fea-gulls,  which  came,  flapping  their 
wings,  to  feek  refuge  there,  and  the  flafhes  of 
lightning  which  furrowed  the  Horizon,  foon  made 
him  fenfible,  that  fafety  was  on  the  dry  land,  and 
that  the  tempeft  was  ftill  more  dreadful,  at  a dif- 
tance,  than  it  appeared  to  his  view. 

' Tirteus  compaffionated  the  deftiny  of  feamen, 
and  pronounced  that  of  fhepherds  to  be  bletied, 
as  it,  in  fome  degree,  refembled  that  of  the  Gods, 
by  placing  tranqu i 1 1 ity  in  his  heart,  and  the  tem- 
peft under  his  feet. 

While  he  was  expreffing  his  gratitude  to  Hea- 
ven,  two  men  of  a noble  déport  ment  appeared  on 
the  great  road,  which  winded  b£low,  tcwaid  tlte 
bafe  of  the  mountain.  One  of  them  was  in  the 
full  vigor  of  life,  and  the  other  ftill  in  the  bloom 
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of  y outh.  They  were  walking  with  great  fpeed, 
like  travellers  impatient  to  reaeh  their  objedt.  As 
foon  as  they  were  within  hearing,  the  elder  of  the 
two,  called  to  Tirteus , afking  if  they  were  not  on 
the  road  to  Argos.  But  the  noife  of  the  wind 
among  the  pines,  preventing  his  voice  from  being 
heard,  the  younger  afcended  toward  the  fhepherd, 
and  cried  aloud  to  him  : “ Father,  are  we  not 
“ upon  the  road  to  Argos  ?”  “ My  fon,”  replied 
Tirteus , <c  1 do  not  know  where  Argos  lies.  You 
“ are  in  Arcadia,  upon  the  road  to  Tegeum,  and 
“ thofe  towers  which  you  fee  before  you  are  the 
“ towers  of  Belleminé.”  While  they  were  talking, 
a fhagged  dog,  young  and  frolicfome,  which  ac- 
companied  the  ftranger,  having  perceived  in  the 
flock  a flie-goat  entirely  white,  ran  up  to  play 
with  lier;  but  the  goat,  terrified  at  the  fight  of 
this  animal,  whofe  eyes  were  covered  ail  over  with 
hair,  fled  toward  the  top  of  the  mountain,  whither 
the  dog  purfued  lier.  The  young  man  recalled 
his  dog,  which  immediately  returned  to  his  feet, 
lowering  his  head,  and  wagging  his  tail.  He  then 
flipped  a leafli  round  the  dog’s  neck,  and  begging 
the  (hepherd  to  hold  him  fait,  he  ran  after  the 
goat,  which  ftill  continued  to  flee  before  him  : 
his  dog,  however,  feeing  him  ready  to  dilappear, 
gave  fo  violent  a jerk  to  Tirteus , tliat  he  made  his 
cfcape  with  the  lealli  about  his  neck,  and  ran  with 

fuch 
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fuch  fpeed,  that,  in  a fhort  time,  neither  goat,  tra- 
veUer,  nor  dog,  were  to  be  feen. 

The  traveller,  who  had  remained  on  the  high- 
way,  vvas  preparing  to  follow  bis  companion,  when 
the  fhepherd  thus  addrefled  him  : “ Sir,  the  wea- 
“ ther  is  boifterous,  night  approaches,  the  foreft 
“ and  the  mountain  are  fuil  of  quagmires,  where 
“ you  may  be  in  danger  of  lofing  yourfelf.  Corne 
“ and  repofe  yourfelf  a while  in  my  cottage,  which 
“ is  not  far  from  hence.  I am  perfedly  fure  that 
“ my  goat,  which  is  very  tame,  will  return  of  her- 
“ felf,  and  bring  back  your  friend  to  us,  provided 
“ he  does  not  lofe  (ight  of  her.”  in  faying  thefe 
words,  he  applicd  his  pipe  to  his  mouth,  and  the 
flock,  immediately,  began  to  file  off,  by  a path, 
toward  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  A large  ram 
marched  at  the  head  of  this  little  flock  ; he  was 
followed  by  lix  (lie-goats,  whofe  dugs  almoft 
touched  the  ground  ; twelve  ewes,  accompanied 
by  then  lambs,  which  were  already  confiderably 
grovvn,  came  next  ; a fhe  afs  and  her  colt  clofed 
the  proceffion. 

The  (franger  followed  77 r/m  in  filence.  They 
afcended  about  fix  hundred  paces,  along  an  open 
down,  planted,  here  and  there,  with  broom  and 
rofemary  : as  they  were  entering  the  foreft  of  oaks, 
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which  covers  the  top  of  Mount  Lyceum,  they 
heard  the  barking  of  a dog  ; foon  after,  they  de- 
fcried  the  young  inan’s  (bock  running  toward 
them,  followed  by  his  mafter,  who  carried  the 
white  goat  on  his  (houlders.  Tirteus  faid  to  htm  : 
“ My  fon,  though  this  goat  is  dearer  to  me  than 
“ any  other  of  the  whole  flock,  I would  rather 
“ hâve  loft  her,  than  that  you  Ihould  haveendured 
“ fo  much  fatigue  in  reeovering  her  ; but,  if  you 
“ pleafe,  you  (h-ail' this  night  repcfe  in  my  cot- 
tc  tage  ; and  to  morrovv,  if  you  are  refolved  to 
“ continue  your  journey,  I wtll  conduât  you  to 
Tegeum,  where  you  may  be  informed  of  the 
tc  road  to  Argos.  Notwithftanding,  Sirs,  if  I may 
“ be  permitted  to  advife,  you  vvili  not  départ  f-om 
te  hence  to-morrow.  It  is  the  feaft  of  Jupiter,  on 
“ Mount  Lyceum,  and  people  aflemble  here,  in 
“ multitudes,  from  ail  Arcadia,  and  from  a great 
“ part  of  Greece.  If  you  are  fo  good  as  to  accompany 
“ me  thïther,  when -I  prefent  myfelf  at  the  altar  of 
“ Jupiter , I final  1 be  rendered  more  acceptable,  by 
“ adoring  him  in  company  with  my  guefts.’'  The 
young  ftranger  replied  : “ Oh,  good  (liephcrd  : 
<c-we  accept,  with  cheerfulnefs,  your  hofpitality  for 
“ this  night,  but  to-morrow,  with  the  dawn,  we 
“ muft  purfue  our  journey  toward  Argos.  We 
“ hâve,  for  a long  time,  been  concending  with  the 
“ waves,  in  order  to  reach  that  city,  celebrated 
“ over  the  whole  Earth,  ior  it’s  temples,  for  it’s 

“ palaces, 
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*e  palaces,  and  from  it’s  being  the  refidence  of  the 
<c  great  Agamemnon 

After  he  had  thus  fpoken,  they  crofled  a part  of 
the  foreft  of  Moun't  Lyceum,  tovvard  the  Eaft, 
and  defcended  into  a little  valley,  (heltered  frotn 
the  winds.  A frelli  and  dovvny  herbage  covered  the 
fides  of  it’s  hills.  At  the  bottom  flowed  a rivulet 
called  Achelôus(i),  which  talls.into  the  river  Al- 
pheus,  whofe  illands,  covered  with  alders  and  lin- 
den  trees,  are  perceptible  at  a diftance  from  the 
plain.  The  trunk  of  an  old  willow,  laid  low  by 
the  hand  of  time,  ferved  as  a bridge  to  the  Ache- 
lous;  this  bridge  had  no  ledging,  except  fome 
large  reeds,  which  grew  on  each  fide  of  it  ; but 
the  brook,  the  bottom  of  which  was  paved  with 
rocks,  was  fo  eafily  forded  over,  and  fo  little  ufe 
had  been  made  of  the  bridge,  that  the  convol- 
volus  almoft  entirely  covered  it  with  it’s  heart- 
fhaped  foliage,  and  with  flowers  relembling  white 
• fpires. 

At  a little  diflance  from  this  bridge  ftood  the 
dvvelling  of  Tirteus.  It  was  a fmall  houfe,  co- 
vered with  thatch,  built  in  the  middle  of  a mofly 
ground.  Two  poplars  formed  a Iliade  for  it  to  the 
Weft.  On  the  South- fide,  a vine  furrounded  the 
doors  and  Windows,  with  it’s  purple  clufters,  and 

with  it’s  leaves,  already  of  the  colour  of  fire.  An 
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old  ivy  (heltered  it  from  the  North,  and  covered, 
with  it’s  ever-green  foliage,  a part  of  the  ftair-cafe, 
which  lcd,  on  the  outfide,  to  the  upper  ftory. 

As  foon  as  the  flock  approached  the  houfe,  they 
began  to  bleat,  according  to  cuftom.  Jmmedi- 
ately,  a young  girl  appeared,  defcending  the  ftair- 
cafe,  and  carrying  under  her  arm  a veftel  to  re- 
ceive  the  mille  which  fhe  was  going  to  draw.  Her 
robe  was  of  white  wool  ; her  cheftnut  locks  were 
turned  up  under  a hat,  formed  of  the  rind  of  the 
linden-tree  ; her  arms  and  feet  were  naked,  and  for 
ftioes,  (lie  wore  fotks,  as  is  the  fafhion  of  the 
young  women  of  Arcadia.  From  her  fhape,  you 
would  hâve  thought  her  one  of  the  nymphs  of 
Diana  ; from  her  vafe,  that  (lie  was  the  Naïad  of 
the  fountain  ; but  her  timidity  foon  difeovered  her 
to  be  a fhepherdefs.  As  foon  as  (lie  perceived  the 
ftrangers,  ftie  caft  down  her  eyes,  and  blufhed. 

Tir t eus  faid  to  her  : « Cyanea,  my  daughter, 
“ make  hafte  to  milk  your  goats,  and  to  préparé 
“ fomething  for  fupper,  while  I warm  fome  water 
“ to  wa(h  the  feet  of  thefe  travellers,  whom  Ju- 
“ piter  has  fent  to  us.”  In  the  mean  while,  he 
entreated  the  ftrangers  to  repofe  thetnfelves  on  a 
gra(s-plat,  at  the  toot  of  the  vine.  Cyanea , having 
kneeled  down  on  the  turf,  milked  the  goats,  which 
had  aiiembled  around  her  j and,  having  finifhed, 

(lie 
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fhe  led  thc  flock  irtto  the  fheep-fold,  which  flftod 
at  one  end  of  the  houfe.  Tir t eus , in  the  mean 
time,  warmed  water,  and  wafhed  the  feet  of  his 
guefts,  after  which,  he  invited  them  to  walk  in. 

Nîght  was  already  açjvanced  ; but  a lamp,  fuf- 
pended  from  the  cieling,  and  the  blaze  of  the 
hearth,  which  was  placed,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  in  the  middle  of  the  habitation,  fuffi- 
ciently  illuminated  the  interior  of  ir.  There  were 
feen,  hanging  round  the  walls,  flûtes,  fhepherd’s 
crooks,  fcrips,  moulds  for  making  cheefe  y baf- 
kets  of  fruit,  and  earthen  pans  full  of  milk,  flood 
upon  fhelvcs  faflened  to  the  joifts.  Over  the  door 
by  which  they  had  entered,  there  was  a fmall  fta- 
tue  of  the  good  Ceres,  and  over  that  of  the  fheep- 
fold,  the  figure  of  the  God  Pany  formed  from  a 
root  of  an  olive-tree. 

As  foon  as  the  ftrangers.  were  introduced,  Cya- 
nea  covered  the  table,  and  ferved  up  cabbages 
with  bacon,  fome  wheaten  bread,  a pot  filled  with 
wine,  a créant  cheefe,  frefh  eggs,  and  fome  of  the 
fécond  figs  of  the  year,  white  and  violet- coloured. 
She  placed  by  the  bôard  four  feats,  made  of  oak 
wood.  She  covered  that  of  lier  father  with  the 
fkin  of  a wolf,  which  he  himfelf  had  killed  in 
hunting.  Afterwards,  having  afcended  to  the 
upper  flory,  Ihç  returned  aguin,  with  the  fleeces 
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of  tvvo  fheep  ; but  whilft  fhe  fpread  them  ©n  the 
feats  of  the  travellers,  fhe  burft  into  tears*  Her 
father  faid  to  her  : “ My  dear  daughter,  will  you 
“ remain  for  ever  ineoniolable  about  the  lofs  of 
“ your  mother  ? And  can  you  never  touch  any 
« thin<^  vvhich  lhe  was  accuflomed  to  ufe,  without 

O 

(<  fhedding  tears  ?”  Cyaneu  made  no  reply,  but 
turning  her  head  tovvard  the  wall,  (lie  wiped  her 
eyes.  Tirieus  addreffed  a prayer,  and  offered  a li- 
bation to  Jupiter,  thé  patron  of  hofpitality  ; then, 
having  invited  his  guefts  to  fit  down,  they  ail  be* 
gan  to  eat  in  profound  filence. 

When  the  meal  was  finifhed,  Tirteus  faid  to  the 
tvvo  travellers  : “ My  dear  guefts,  had  you  chanced 
<c  to  enter  the  habitation  of  fome  other  inhabitant 
“ of  Arcadia,  or  had  you  pafled  this  way,  fome 
i(  years  ago,  you  would  hâve  been  much  better 
“ received.  But  the  hand  of  Jupiter  has  fmitten 
e‘  me.  I once  pofîefl'ed,  upon  the  neighbouring 
hill,  a garden,  which  fupplied  me,  at  ail  feafons, 
“ with  pulfe,  and  excellent  fruit  : It  is  fvvallowed 
“ up  in  the  foreft.  This  folitary  valley  once  re- 
<e  founded  with  the  lowing  of  my  oxen.  Nothing 
Ci  was  to  be  heard,  from  morn  to  eve,  in  my  dwel- 
“ ling,  but  fongs  of  mirth,  and  founds  of  joy.  I 
“ hâve  feen  around  this  table  three  fons  and  four 
“ daughters.  The  youngeft  fon  was  arrived  at  an 
<c  âge  capable  of  tending  a flock  of  fheep.  My 
vol.  v.  x tc  daughter 
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“ daughter  Cyanea  drefled  lier  little  fifters,  and  al- 
“ ready  fupplied  the  place  of  a mother  to  them. 
“ My  wife,  induftrious,  and  ftill  young,  main- 
“ tained,  ail  the  year  round,  gaiety,  peace,  and 
“ abundance  in  my  habitation.  But  the  lofs  of 
“ my-eldeft  fon  has  been  followed  by  that  of  al- 
“ moft  my  whole  family.  Like  other  young  men, 
“ lie  vvas  defirous  of  fhewing  his  agility,  by  climb- 
“ ing  up  the  higheft  trees.  His  mother,  to  whom 
£t  fuch  exercifes  caufed  the  greateft  dread,  had 
<£  frequently  entreated  him  to  abftain  from  amufe- 
£t  ments  of  this  kind.  I had  often  predided  that 
“ fome  misfortune  would  be  the  confequence. 
“ Alas  ! the  Gods  hâve  punifhed  mÿ  unwarrant- 
<!  able  prediftions,  by  accomplifliing  them.  One 
“ Summer’s  daÿ,  in  which  my  fon  was  in  the  fo- 
“ reft,  keeping  the  flocks  with  his  brothers,  the 
1C  youngeft  of  them  took  a fancy  to  eat  fome  of 
“ the  fruit  of  a wild  cherry-tree.  The  eldeft  im- 
tc  mediately  climbed  it,  in  order  to  gather  them  ; 
tl  and  when  he  had  reached  the  fumm.it,  which 
u was  very  elevated,  he  perceived  his  mother  at  a 
<£  little  diftance,  who,  ieeing  him  in  lier  turn, 
££  uttered  a loud  fcream,  and  fainted.  At  this 
££  fight,  terror,  or  repentance,  feized  my  unhappy 
££  fon;  he  fell.  His  mother,  bcing  brought  to 
££  herfelf  by  the  cries  of  lier  children,  ran  tovvard 
££  him,  but  in  vain  attempted  to  re-animate  him 
££  in  lier  arms  : the  unfortunate  yoath  turned  his 
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*<  çyçs  tovvard  her,  pionounced  lier  name  and 
« mine,  and  expired.  The  grief  with  which  my 
“ wife  vvas  overwhelmed,  carried  lier  in  a few 
“ days  to  die  grave.  The  moft  tender  union 
“ reigned  amongft  my  children,  and  equalled 
« their  affe&ion  for  their  mother.  They,  however, 
« ail  died,  dirough  forrow  for  lier  lois,  and  for 
“ that  of  each  other.  Iiow  mu  ch  anxiety  lias  it 

“ coft  me  to  preferve  tliis  poor  girl!” Thus 

fpake  Ttrfeus , and,  in  fpite  of  his  efforts,  the  tears 
ruflied  to  his  eyes.  Cyanea  threw  herfelf  on  the 
bofom  of  lier  father,  and  mixing  her  tears  with 
his,  Aie  prelfed  him  in  her  arms,  unable  to  utter  a 
fyllable.  Tirleus  faid  to  her:  “ Cyanea , my  dear 
daughter,  my  foie  confolation,  ceafe  to  affliét 
“ thyfelf.  We  ûiall  one  day  fee  them  again  ; 
“ they  are  with  the  Gods.”  Thus  lie  fpoke,  and 
ferenity  once  more  appeared  on  his  countenance, 
and  on  that  of  his  daughter.  \Vith  the  greateft 
compofure,  die  poured  out  fome  wine  into  each  of 
the  cups  ; then,  taking  a fpindle  and  a diftaff, 
furnifhed  with  wool,  (lie  feated  herfelf  by  her  fa- 
ther, and  began  to  fpin,  looking  at  him,  and  fup- 
porting  herfelf  on  his  knees. 

The  travellers,  in  the  mean  time,  were  nrelted 
into  tears.  At  length,  the  younger  of  the  two, 
refuming  the  converfation,  faid  to  Tirteus  : “ Had 
‘f  we  been  received  into  the  palace,  and  at  the 
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c<  table  of  Agamemnon , at  that  inftant  when,  co- 
“ vered  with  glory,  he  was  reftored  to  hïs  daugh- 
<£  ter  Iphigenici , and  to  his  wife  Clytemnejlra , who 
“ had  languilhed  for  his  return  fo  long,  vve  could 
“ neither  hâve  feen  nor  heard  any  thing  fo  affedting 
“ as  what  vve  hâve  juft  witnelfed. — Oh  ! my  good 
“ fhepherd  ! it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  you 
“ hâve  experienced  fevere  trials  ; but  if  Cephas , 
“ whom  you  fee  here,  vvould  relate  to  you  thofe 
“ which  overvvhelm  men,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
“ Globe,  you  would  fpend  this  whole  night  in 
“ liftening  to  him,  and  in  bleffing  your  own  lot  : 
“ how  many  fources  of  diftrefs  are  unknown  to 
<c  you,  in  the  midft  of  this  peaceful  retreat  ! You 
“ here  live  in  perfedt  freedom;  Nature  fupplies 
<c  ail  your  vvantsj  paternal  love  renders  you  happy, 
“ and  a mild  religion  confoles  you  under  ali  your 
“ griefs.” 

Cephas,  taking  up  the  convetfation,  faid  to  his 
young  friend  : “ My  fon,  relate  to  us  your  own 
“ misfortunes  : Tirteus  will  liften  to  you  with  more 
“ intereft  than  he  would  10  me.  In  mature  âge, 
<c  virtue  is  generally  the  fruit  of  rcafon  ; in  youth, 
“ it  is  always  that  of  teeling.” 

Tirteus,  addreffing  hinifelf  to  the  young ftranger, 
faid  : “ Perfons  of  my  âge  do  not  ileep  much.  If 
“ you  arc  not  over  opprefled  with  fatigue,  J fhall 
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“ rcceive  great  pleafure  from  hearing  you.  I hâve 

never  quitted  my  own  country,  but  1 love  and 
“ honour  travellers.  They  are  under  the  protec- 
“ tion  of  Mercury  and  of  Jupiter.  Something  ufe- 
“ fui  may  ahvays  be  gathered  from  them.  As  for 
“ yourfelf,  you  muft  certainly  hâve  experienced 
**  great  diftrefs  in  your  own  country,  having,  at  fo 
« early  an  âge,  feparated  from  your  parents,  with 
“ whom  it  is  fo  pleafant  to  live  and  to  die.” 

te  Though  it  is  difficult,”  replied  the  young 
man,  “ to  fpeak  always  of  ourfelves  with  fincerity, 
“ yet,  as  you  hâve  given  us  fo  kind  a réception, 
“ I fhall  candidly  relate  to  you  ail  my  adventures, 
u both  good  and  bad.” 

My  narne  is  Amafis.  I was  born  at  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  the  fon  of  an  opulent  father.  He  had  me 
educated  by  the  priefts  of  the  Temple  of  Ofiris. 
They  inftru&ed  me  in  ail  the  Sciences  upon  which 
Egypt  values  herfelf  : the  facred  language  by 
which  you  may  converfe  with  âges  paft,  and  that 
of  the  Grecks,  which  enables  us  to  hold  converfe 
with  ail  the  Nations  of  Europe.  But  what  is  in- 
fimtely  fuperior  to  Sciences  and  Languages,  they 
taught  me  to  be  juft,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  to  fear 
the  Gods  only,  and  to  prefer  before  every  thing 
elfe,  that  glory  which  is  acquired  by  virtue.  -■ 
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This  lait  fentiment  increafed  in  me  as  I grew 
Up.  Nothing  had  been  fpoken  of  in  Egypt,  for 
fome  time  paft,  but  the  Trojan  war.  The  names 
of  Achilles,  of  HeEïor , and  of  other  heroes,  dif- 
turbed  my  fleep.  I would  bave  purchafed  a fingle 
day  of  their  reriown,  by  the  facnfice  of  my  whole 
life.  1 thought  the  deftiny  of  my  countryman 
Memnon  was  enviable,  who  had  periflhed  on  the 
ivalls  of  Troy,  and  in  honour  of  whorn  a fuperb 
monument  was  reared  at  Thebes  (2).  What  do 
I fay  ? I would  willingly  hâve  given  my  bcdy  to 
be  changed  mto  the-ftatue  of  a hero,  provided 
they  had  expofed  me,  on  a pillar,  to  the  vénération 
of  Nations.  I refolved,  then,  to  tear  myfelf  from 
the  delights  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  endearments  of 
my  paternal  manfion,  in  order  to  acquire  an  illuf- 
trious  réputation.  Every  timethat  1 prefentcd  my- 
felf btfore  my  father,  “ Send  me  to  the  fiege  of 

s 

“ Troy,”  faid  1 to  him,  “ that  I may  purchafe  for 
« myfelf  a narae  renowned  among  men.  You 
« hâve  my  elder  bi other  with  you,  who  is  fuffi- 
“ cient  to  fecure  the  continuance  of  your  pofte- 
rity  : lf  you  alwavs  oppofe  my  inclinations, 

“ through  the  dread  of  lofing  me,  know,  that  if 
“ I efcape  the  fword,  1 (hall  not  efcape  the  more 
tc  pain  fui  death  of  chagrin.”  In  truth,  I was  vi- 
fibly  dedining;  1 avoided  ail  fociety,  and  was  fo 
reclufe,  that  they  gave  me  the  firname  of  Moneros. 

To 
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To  no  purpofe  did  my  father  attempt  to  combat 
a fentiment,  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  éducation 
lie  had  given  me. 

One  day  he  introduced  me  to  Cephas , exhorting 
me  to  follow  his  counfels.  Though  1 had  never 
feen  Cephas  before,  a fecret  fympathy  attached 
me  to  him,  the  moment  I beheld  him.  This 
refpedable  friend  did  not  endeavour  to  oppofe 
my  favout'ite  paffion,  but.  In  order  to  weaken 
it,  he  changed  the  objed  : “ You  thirft  after 
“ glory,”  faid  he  to  me  ; “ it  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
“ moft  defirable  thing  in  the  World,  fince  the 
“ Gods  referve  it  for  themfelves  as  their  pecu- 
“ liar  portion.  But  how  can  you  reckon  upon 
‘c  obtaining  it  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  ? Which  fide 
“ would  you  take  ; that  of  the  Greeks  or  of  the 
“ Trojans  ? Juftice  déclarés  for  Greece  ; compaf- 
<c  fion  and  duty  for  Troy.  You  are  an  Afiatic(3)  ; 
“ would  you,  then,  combat  in  favour  of  Europe 
“ againft  Afia?  Would  you  bear  arms  again  ftPriam, 
“ that  father,  and  that  King  fo  unfortunate,  ready 
tc  to  fink,  with  his  family  and  empire,  under  the 
“ arms  of  Greece  ? On  the  other  hand,  Would  you 
tc  undertake  the  defence  of  the  ravifher  Paris , and 
<c  of  the  adulterefs  Helen , againft  Mcnelaus , her 
“ hufband  ? There  is  no  true  glory  independent 
“ of  juftice.  But,  even  though  a free  man  were 
“ able  to  afcertain,  in  the  quarrels  of  Kings,  on 
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,£  which  fide  juftice  lay,  Do  you  conceive  that,  in 
following  it,  would  confift  the  greateft  pofïible 
tf  glory  that  can  be  acquired?  Whatever  applaufes 
conquerors  may  receive  from  their  compa- 
f<  triots,  truft  me,  Mankind  know  vvell  hovv  to 
££  place  them,  one  day,  in  their  proper  fituation. 
££  They  hâve  given  only  the  rank  of  heroes  and 
<f  of  demi-gods  to  thofe  who.  hâve  merely  prac- 
<£  tifed  juftice,  fuch  as  cThefeus>  Hercules , Piritkfius. 
££  But  they  hâve  raifed  to  the  fupreme  order  of 
<£  Deity,  thofe  who  hâve  been  beneficent  ; fuch  as 
“ IJtSj  who  gave  Laws  to  mcn  ; O/iris,  who  taught 
them  the  Arts,  and  Navigation  ; A-pollo , Mulic; 
fC  Mercury , Commerce;  Pan , the  art  of  breeding 
££  cattle  ; Bacchus,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  ; 
(C  Ceres,  that  of  corn.  I am  a native  of  Gaul,” 
continued  Cephas  ; <£  it  is  a Country  naturally  rich 
<£  and  fertile,  but  which,  for  want  of  civilization, 
is  deflitute  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  things 
fC  which  minifter  to  happinefs.  Let  us  go,  and 
“ carry  thither  the  arts,  and  the  ufeful  plants  of 
£CEgypt;  a humane  Religion,  and  locial  Laws  : 
ft  we  may,  perhaps,  bring  back  fome  commodities 
iC  ufeful  to  your  ovvn  Country.  There  does  not 
f£  exift  a Nation,  how'ever  favage  it  may  be,  that 
££  does  not  poffefs  fome  ingenuity,  from  which  a 
iC  polifhed  People  may  dérivé  benefit;  fome  an- 
ft  cient  tradition,  fome  rare  produ&ion,  which  is 
?£  peculiar  to  it’s  own  climate.  It  is  thus  that 
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“ Jupiter , the  Father  of  Mankind,  was  defirous  of 
“ uniting,  by  a reciprocal  interchange  of  benefits, 
“ ail  the  Nadons  of  the  Earth  ; poor  or  rich, 
“ barbarian  or  ovilized..  Even  if  vve  fhould  be 
“ unable  to  fina  in  Gaul  any  thing  that  can  be 
“ u'eful  in  Egypt,  or  were  we,  by  fome  accident, 
“ to  lole  the  fruit  of  eur  voyage,  ftill  there  will 
“ remain  ior  us  one  thing,  of  which  neither  death 
“ ncr  rempefts  can  deprive  us;  I mean  the  fatis- 
<c  fadion  of  having  done  good.” 

This  difcourfe,  fuddenly,  illuminated  my  mind 
with  a ray  of  divine  light.  I embraced  Cephas, 
with  tears  in  my  eyes  : £ê  Let  us  départ,”  faid  1 
to  him,  <£  let  us  do  good  to  Mankind,  and  imitate 
the  Gods!” 

My  father  approved  of  our  projed;  when  I 
took  my  leave  of  him,  he  folded  me  in  his 
arms,  faying  : ££  My  fon,  you  are  going  to  under- 
“ take  the  mod  difficult  talk  in  the  World,  for 
£t  you  are  going  to  engage  in  labour  for  the  bene- 
“ fit  of  Mankind.  But  if  you  can,  by  fuch  means, 
<e  promote  your  own  happinefs,  reft  aflured,  that 
“ you  will  render  mine  complété.” 

After  having  taken  leave  of  our  friends,  Cephas 
and  I embarked  at  Canopus,  on  board  a Pheni- 
cian  veiTel,  which  was  going  to  Gaul  for  a cargo 

of 
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of  furs,  and  for  pewter,  to  the  Britifh  Iflands. 
We  carried  with  us  linen-cloths,  raodels  of  wag- 
gons,  ploughs,  and  variôus  looms  ; pitchers  of 
wine,  inufical  inftruments,  and  grains  of  different 
fpecies  ; among  others,  thofe  of  hemp  and  flax. 
We  caufed  to  be  faftened  in  chefts,  round  the 
poop  of  the  fhip,  on  the  deck,  and  even  along 
the  cordage,  flips  of  the  vine,  which  were  in  blof- 
fom,  and  fruit-trees  of  various  forts.  You  might 
hâve  taken  ouf  veffel,  covered  with  vine-bra,nches 
and  foliage,  for  that  of  Baccbtis  fetting  ont  on  the 
conqueft  of  the  Indies. 

We  anchored,  firft,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Ifland 
Crete,  in  order  to  take  in  fome  plants  which  were 
fuitable  to  the  cîimate  of  Gaul.  This  ifland  pro- 
duces a greater  quantity  of  vegetables  than  Egypt, 
in  the  viçinity  of  which  it  is  fituated,  from  the 
variety  of  it’s  températures,  extending  from  the 
burning  fands  of  it’s  flaores,  up  to  the  fnowy 
région  of  Mount  Ida,  the  fummit  of  which  is 
loft  in  the  clouds.  But,  what  ought  oo  render  it 
ftill  more  valuable  to  it’s  inhabitants,  is,  it’s  having 
been  governed  by  the  fage  laws  of  Minos. 

A favourable  wind  afterw^ards  drove  us  from 
Crete  to  the  height  of  Melita  (4).  This  is  a 
fmall  ifland,  the  hilis  of  which,  being  formed  of 
white  ftone,  appear,  at  a diftance,  on  the  Sea* 
s,  like 
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like  cloth  fpread  out  to  bleach  in  the  Sun.  Wc 
caft  anchor  here,  to  lny  in  water,  which  is  pre- 
* ferved  in  great  purity,  in  cifterns.  In  vain  fhould 
wc  hâve  fought,  in  th is  place,  for  any  other  fpecies 
of  fupply  : the  ifland  is  deflitute  of  every  thing, 
though,  froni  it’s  fituation  between  Sicily  and 
Afi  ica,  and  froni  the  vaft  extent  of  it’s  port, 
which  is  divided  into  feveral  arms,  it  ouglit  to  be 
the  centre  of  commerce  for  ail  the  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope, of  Africa,  and  even  of  Afia.  It’s  inhabitants 
fubiift  entirely  by  plunder.  We  prefented  thern 
with  fome  feeds  of  the  melon,  and  of  the  xylon  (5). 
This  is  an  herb  which  thrives  in  the  drieft  places, 
and  the  wool  of  which  ferves  for  the  manufacture 
of  cloths  extremely  white  and  délicate.  Though 
Melita,  which  is  an  entire  rock,  produces  almoft 
nothing  fit  for  the  fubfiflence  of  men  and  animais, 
yet  there  is  taken  annually,  about  the  autumnal 
Equinox,  a prodigïous  quantity  of  quails  (6), 
which  repofe  there,  on  their  pafîàge  from  Europe 
to  Africa.  It  is  an  amufing  fpectacle  to  fee  thcm, 
fattened  as  they  are,  crofs  the  Sea,  in  quantities 
incredible.  Phey  wait  till  the  wind  blows  froni 
tne  North,  when,  raifing  one  of  their  wings  in 
the  air,  like  a fail,  and  beating  with  the  01  lier 
like  an  oar,  they  graze  along  the  waves,  having 
their  romps  loaded  with  fat.  When  they  arrive 
at  tins  ifland,  they  are  fo  fatigued,  tliat  they  may 
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be  caught  with  the  hand.  A man  can  gather  more 
in  one  day  than  he  can  make  ufe  of  in  a year. 

From  Melita,  we  were  wafted  by  the  gale  as  far 
as  the  Ifles  of  Enofis  (7),  which  are  fituated  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  Sardinia.  There  the  winds 
became  contrary,  and  obliged  us  to  anchor.  Thefe 
iflands  conflit  of  fandy  rocks,  which  produce  no- 
thing  ; but,  by  a wonderful  interpofition  of  the 
providence  of  the  Gods,  who,  in  places  the  moft 
unproduâiive,  find  the  means  of  fupporting  Man 
in  a thoufand  different  ways;  tunnies  are  given  to 
thefe  iflands,  as  quails  are  to  the  rock  of  Melita. 
In  Spring*  the  tunnies,  which  make  their  way  from 
the  Océan  into  the  Mediterraneàn,  pafs  in  fuch 
great  quantities,  between  Sardinia  and  the  Iflands 
of  Enofis,  that  their  inhabitants  are  occupied,  night 
and  day,  in  fifhing  for  them,  in  falting  them,  and 
in  extracting  their  oil.  I hâve  feen,  upon  their 
fhores,  heaps  of  the  burnt  bones  of  thefe  fifihes, 
which  were  higher  than  this  houfe.  But  this  gift 
of  Nature  does  not  render  the  inhabitants  affluent. 
They  fifh  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
dinia. Thus,  we  faw  flaves  only  in  the  Iflands  of 
Enofis,  and  tyrants  alpne  at  Melita. 

The  wind  becoming  favourable,  we  departed, 
afcer  having  prefented  the  inhabitants  with  fome 
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flips  of  vine,  and  received  from  them  Tome  young 
plants  of  the  cheftnut-tree,  vvhich  they  import 
from  Sardinia,  wliere  the  fruit  of  thefe  trees 
srows  to  a confiderable  fize. 

O 


During  the  voyage,  Cephas  pointed  out  to  me 
the  variegated  afpeéls  of  the  land,  not  one  of  which 
Nature  has  made  fimilar  to  another,  in  quality  and 
in  form  ; in  order  that  divers  plants  and  animais 
may  find,  in  the  famé  climate,  different  tempéra- 
tures. When  nothing  was  to  be  perceived  but  the 
Heavens  and  the  water,  lie  called  my  attention  to 
men.  “ Obferve,”  faid  he  to  me,  “ thefe  feafaring 
“ people,  how  robuft  they  are  ! you  might  take 
“ them  for  tritons.  Bodily  exercife  is  the  aliment 
“ of  health  (8).  It  diffipates  an  infinité  number 
“ of  difeafes  and  paffions,  which  fpring  out  of  the 
“ repofe  of  cities.  The  Gods  hâve  planted  human 
“ life  in  the  famé  manner  as  the  oaks  of  my  coun- 
“ try.  The  more  they  are  buffeted  by  the  winds, 
“ the  more  vigorous  they  become.  The  Sea,” 
continued  he,  “ is  the  fchool  of  every  virtue  : 
“ there,  you  live  in  privations,  and  dangers  of 
“ every  fort.  You  are  there,  under  the  neceffity 
“ of  being  courageous,  fober,  chafte,  prudent,  pa- 
tient, vigilant,  religions.”  But,  anfwered  T, 
“ How  cornes  it  that  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
“ panions  of  our  voyage,  poffefs  none  of  thefe  qua- 
lifies ? T.  hey  arc,  almoll  ail  of  them,  intempe- 
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*c  Tate,  violent,  impious,  commending  and  blam- 
“ ing,  without  difcernment,  whatever  they  fee  per- 
formed.” 

< 

<c  It  is  not  the  Sca  which  has  corrupted  them,” 
replicd  Cepbas  ; “ they  hâve  brought  with  them 
“ the  pafiions  of  the  land.  It  is  the  love  of  riches, 
“ idlenefs,  and  the  defire  of  giving  themfelves  up 
*c  to  ail  manner  of  irrégularités,  vvhen  on  fhore, 
“ which  détermines  a great  number  of  men  to 
“ enter  inro  the  fea-fervice,  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
“ riching  themfelves;  and,  as  thev  cannot  acquire, 
“ without  a great  deal  of  trouble,  the  means  of 
“ gratification  on  this  element,  y ou  always  fee 
“ them  reftlefs,  fullen,  and  impatient,  becaufe. 
“ there  is  nothing  fo  difcontented  as  vice,  when 
“ it  finds  itfelf  in  the  road  of  virtue.  A fhip  is 
te  the  crucible  in  which  morals  are  put  to  the  tell. 
“ There,  the  wicked  degenerate  more  and  more, 
and  the  good  become  better.  Virtue,  however, 
“ can  dérivé  advantage  from  every  iuuation.  Pro- 
‘c  fiting  by  their  defects,  you  may  here  learn 
“ equally  to  defpife  abufe,  and  idle  applaufe  ; to 
“ ad  fo  as  to  merit  your  own  approbation,  and  to 
« hâve  no  other  witnefs  of  your  adions  but  the 
“ Gods.  He  who  is  defirous  of  doing  good  to 
“ Mankind,  muft  inure  himfelf  betimes  to  lubmit 
“ to  unkind  treatment  from  them.  It  is  by  thç 
“ labour  of  the  body,  and  the  injufticc  of  men, 
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“ tliat  you  are  enabled  to  fortify,  at  once,  both 
“ your  body  and  your  foui.  It  was  by  fuch  means 
« that  Hercules  acquired  that  courage,  and  that 
“ invincible  ftrength,  which  hâve  raifed  his  glory 
“ to  the  ftars.” 

1 follovved,  then,  as  far  as  I was  able,  the  advice 
of  my  friend,  notwithftanding  my  extreme  youth. 
I exerted  myfelf  in  raifing  the  unwieldy  fail-yards, 
and  in  managing  the  fails.  But  the  leaft  rail iery 
from  my  companions,  who  ridiculed  my  inexpe 
rience,  entirely  dilconcerted  me.  It  would  hâve 
been  eafier  for  me  to  contend  vvith  the  boifterous 
éléments  than  with  the  contempt  of  men  : fuch 
fenfibility  to  the  opinions  of  others  had  my  éduca- 
tion infpired. 

We  pafled  the  lirait  which  feparates  Africa  from 
Europe,  and  faw,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  the 
two  mountains,  Calpe  and  Abila,  which  fortify  the 
entrance.  Our  Phenician  failors  did  not  fail  to 
inform  us,  that  their  Nation  was  the  firft  of  ail 
thofe  of  the  Earth,  which  had  dared  to  penetrate 
into  the  vaft  Océan,  and  coaft  along  it’s  Ihores, 
even  as  far  as  the  Frozen  Zone.  They  placed 
their  own  réputation  far  aFove  that  of  Hercules , 
who  erefted,  as  they  faid,  two  pillars  at  this  paf- 
fage,  vvith  the infcription,  Beyond  this  you  can- 
ï<ot  pass,  as  if  the  termination  of  his  labours 
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were  alfo  to  be  that  of  the  refearcbes  of  Mam 
kind.  Cephas,  who  negle&ed  no  opportunity  of 
xecalling  men  to  a fenfe  of  juftice,  and  of  ren- 
dering  homage  to  the  memofy  of  heroes,  faid  to 
them  : “ I hâve  always  heard  it  faid,  that  the  an- 
“ cients  ought  to  be  refpe&ed.  The  inventors 
“ of  a fcience  are  the  moft  worthy  of  commen- 
<c  dation,  becaufe  they  open  the  career  to  other 
“ men.  It  is  lefs  difficult  afterwards  for  thofe 
“ who  follow  them  to  extend  their  progrefs.  A 
“ child,  mounted  on  the  flioulders  of  a tall  man, 
“ fees  farther  than  the  perfon  who  fupports  him.” 
Cephas , however,  fpoke  to  them  without  effe6l  ; 
they  would  not  deign  to  render  the  flighteft  ho- 
mage to  the  fon  of  Alcmena.  As  for  ourfelves,  we 
revered  the  very  fhores  of  Spain,  where  he  had 
killed  the  three-bodied  Geryon.  We  crowned  our 
heads  with  branches  of  poplar,  and,  in  honour 
of  him,  poured  out  fome  wine  of  Thafos  on  the 
waves. 

We  foon  difcovered  the  profound  and  verdant 
forefts  which  cover  Celtic  Gaul.  It  was  a fon 
of  Hercules,  called  Galate , who  gave  to  it’s  inha- 
bitants the  fir-name  of  Galatians,  or  Gauls.  His 
mother,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Celtes,  was  of  a prodigious  ftature.  She  fcorned 
to  take  a hulband  from  among  lier  father’s  lub- 
jefts  ; but  when  Hercules  pafled  through  Gaul, 
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after  the  defeat  of  Geryon , Oie  could  not  refufe  her 
heart  and  hand  to  the  conqueror  of  a tyrant.  We 
afterwards  entered  the  'channel  which  feparates 
Gaul  from  the  Britifh  Iflands,,  and,  in  a fevv  days, 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  green 
waters  of  which  may,  at  ail  times,  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  azuré  waves  of  the  Sea. 

My  joy  was  complété.  We  were  upon  the 
point  of  arriving.  Our  trees  werefrefh,  and  covered 
with  leaves.  Several  of  them,  and,  among  others, 
the  flips  of  the  vine  were  already  loaded  with  ripe 
fruit  : I pi&ured  to  myfelf  the  joyful  réception 
which  we  were  going  to  receive  from  a people 
deftitute  of  the  principal  gifts  of  Nature,  when 
they  fhould  fee  us  difembark  upon  their  fliores, 
with  the  délicate  productions  of  Egypt  and  of 
Crete.  The  labours  of  agriculture  are  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  fix  wandering  and  unfettled  Nations,  and 
to  deprive  them  of  the  inclination  of  fupportincr 
by  violence,  that  life  which  Nature  fuftains  with 
fo  many  bleffings.  Nothing  more  than  a grain  of 
corn  is  requifite,  faid  I to  myfelf,  in  order  to  po- 
hfh  the  whole  Gallic  Nation,  by  thofe  arts  which 
fpring  from  agriculture.  This  fingle  grain  of  flax 
is  fufficient,  at  fome  future  period,  to  afford  them 
clothing.  This  flip  of  the  vine  may  ferve  to 
d.ffufe  gaiety  and  joy  over  their  feftivals,  to  the 
lateft  pofterity.  I then  felt  how  far  fuperior  the 
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Works  of  Nature  are  to  thofe  of  Man.  Thefe  laft 
begin  to  decay  the  moment  that  they  appear  ; the 
others,  on  the  contrary,  carry  in  themfelves  the 
fpirit  of  life  which  propagates  them.  Time,  which 
deRroys  the  monuments  of  Art,  ferves  only  to 
multiply  thofe  of  Nature.  I perceived  more  real 
benefits  inclofed  in  a fingle  grain  of  feed,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Egypt  in  the  treafuries  of  her  Kings. 

I gave  myfelf  up  to  thefe  divine  and  humane 
fpeculations,  and,  in  the  tranfports  of  my  joy,  I 
embraced  Cephas,  who  had  given  me  fo  juR  hn  idea 
of  the  real  wealth  of  Nations,  and  of  true  glory. 
My  friend,  at  the  famé  time,  obferved,  that  the 
pilot  was  preparing  to  Rem  the  current  of  the 
Seine,  at  the  entrante  of  which  we  now  were. 
Night  was  approaching  ; the  wind  blew  from  the 
WeR,  and  the  Horizon  was  overcaR.  Cephas  faid 
to  the  pilot  : “ I vvould  advife  you  not  to  enter 
“ into  the  river,  but  rather  to  caR  anchor  in  that 
“ port,  beloved  of  Amphitrite , which  you  fee  upon 
“ the  left.  LiRen  to  what  1 hâve  heard  rclated, 
“ on  this  fubjeét,  by  our  ancient  feers. 

<<  Seine,  the  daughter  of  Bacchus , and  a nyrriph 
« of  Ceres.,  had  followed  into  Gaul,  the  Goddefs 
“ of  Agriculture,  at  the  time  when  fhe  was  feeking 
“ her  loR  daughter,  Projerjnne , over  the  whole 
<c  Eartb.  When  Ceres  had  finiihed  her  career, 
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“ Seine  afked,  as  a reward  for  her  fervices,  thofe 
“ meadovvs  vvhich  you  fee  below.  The  God- 
“ defs  confented,  and  granted,  befides,  to  the 
“ daughter  of  Bac  chus,  the  power  of  making  corn 
“ fpring  up  wherever  (lie  fet  her  foot.  She  then 
“ left  Seine  upon  her  fhores,  and  gave  her,  for  a 
“ companion  and  attendant,  the  nymph  Heva, 
ie  who  was  charged  to  keep  ftriét  watch  over  her, 
c<  left  llie  fhould  be  carried  off  by  fome  Sea-god, 
“ as  her  daughter  Proferpine  had  been,  by  the 
<c  Prince  of  the  infernal  régions.  One  day,  while 
“ Seine  was  atnufing  herfelf,  by  running  along  the 
“ fands,  to  feek  for  fhells,  and  as  the  fled,  uttering 
“ loud  fcreams  before  the  waves  of  the  Sea,  which 
“ fometimes  wet  the  foies  of  her  feet,  and  fome- 
“ times  reached  even  to  her  knees,  her  compa- 
“ nion  Heva  perceived,  under  the  billows,  the 
“ hoary  locks,  the  empurpled  vifage,  and  the 
tc  azuré  robe  of  Neptune.  This  God  was  returning 
“ from  the  Orcades,  after  a terrible  earthquake, 
“ and  was  furveying  the  Ihores  of  the  Océan,  with 
“ his  trident,  to  examine  whether  their  founda- 
tions  had  not  been  convulfed.  At  fight  of  him, 
Heva  uttered  a fliriek,  and  warned  Seine , who 
“ immediately  tripped  toward  the  meadows.  But 
“ God  ot  the  Seas,  having  perceived  the 
nymph  of  Ceres,  and  being  ftruck  with  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  her  figure,  and  her  agility,  drove 
his  fea-horles  along  the  ftrand,  in  purfuit  of  her. 
He  had  almoft  overtaken  her,  when  fhe  implored 
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“ aÎRftance  from  lier  father  Bacchus,  and  from  Ce- 
**  res  y lier  miftrefs.  They  bot’n  liftened  to  her  pe- 
•>“  tition.  At  the  moment  that  Neptune  was  ex- 
“ tending  his  arms  to  catch  lier,  the  whole  body 
“ of  Seine  melted  into  water;  her  veil,  and  her 
“ green  robes,  which  the  wind  wafted  before  her, 
“ became  waves  of  an  emerald  colour.  She  was 
“ transformed  into  a river  of  that  hue,  which  ftill 
“ delights  to  ramble  over  the  places  in  which  flie 
“ delighted  while  a nymph.  What  renders  this 
“ more  remarkable  is,  that  Neptune , notwithftand- 
“ ing  her  metamorphofis,  has  not  ceafed  to  be 
“ enamoured  of  her,  as  it  is  faid,  the  river  Al- 
“ pheus,  in  Sicily,  ftill  continues  to  be,  of  the 
#t  fountain  Arethufa.  But,  if  the  Sea-god  has  pre- 
“ fer-ved  his  affection  for  Seine,  fhe  ftill  continues 
“ to  retain  her  averfion  forhim.  Twice  every  day 
“ he  purfues  her,  with  a loud  and  roaring  noife, 
“ and  asoften  Seine  Aies  to  the  meadows,  afcending 
“ toward  her  fource,  contrary  to  the  natural  courfe 
“ of  rivers.  At  ail  feafons  flie  feparates  her  green 
“ waves  from  the  azuré  billows  of  Neptune. 

“ Neva  died  with  regret  for  the  lofs  of  her  mif- 
“ trefs  ; but  the  Nereids,  as  a reward  to  her  fide- 
“ ftty,  erected  to  her  memory,  upon  the  fliore, 
“ a monument  compofed'of  black  and  white  ftones, 
“ which  may  be  perceived  at  a very  great  diftance. 
“ By  a fkill  divine,  they  hâve  even  enclofed  in  it 
“an  écho,  in  order  that  Heva,  after  her  death, 
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“ might  warn  mariners,  both  ’by  the  eye  and  the 
“ ear,  of  the  dangers  of  the  land,  as  fhe  had, 
“ during  lier  life,  cautioned  the-nymphof  Ceres 
«f  againft:  thofe  of  the  Sea.  You  fee  lier  tomb 
“ from  hence.  It  is  that  fteep  mountain,  formed 
11  of  difmal  bedsof  black  and  white  ftones.  It 
tc  always  bears  the  name  of  Heva  (9).  You 
f(  perceive,  by  thofe  piles  of  flint-ftones  vvith  which 
es  it’s  bafis  is  covered,  the  efforts  ufed  by  the  en- 
tc  raged  Neptune  to  undermine  the  foundation  ; 
“ and  you  may  hear,  from  hence,  the  roaring  of 
“ the  mountain,  which  warns  mariners  to  take 
“ care  of  themfelves.  As  to  Ampki'trite , deeply 
“ affeéted  by  the  misfortune  of  Seine , and  the  in- 
“ fidelity  of  Neptune,  (lie  intreated  the  Nereids  to 
“ hollow  out  that  little  bay,  which  you  fee  upon 
“ your  left,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ; and  it  was 
“ her  intention  that  it  fhould  be,  at  ail  times,  a 
“ fecure  harbour  againft  the  fury  of  her  hufband. 
“ Enter  into  it,  then,  at  this  time,  if  you  will  be 
<c  ruled  by  me,  while  day-light  remains,  I can  af- 
“ ûire  you  that  I hâve,  frequently,  feen  the.  God 
“ of  the  Seas  purfue  Seine  far  up  the  country,  and 
overturn  every  thing  which  he  encountered  in 
£<  his  paffage.  Be  on  your  guard,  therefore,  againft 
meeting  a God  whom  love  has  rendered  furious.” 

“ You  furely,”  anfwered  the  Pilot  to  Ce- 
phas,  “ take  me  for  a very  ignorant  fellow,  when 
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<c  you  relate  fuch  ftories  to  a perfon  of  my  âge.  Tt 
tc  is  now  forty  years  fince  I hâve  followed  a fea- 
ts  life.  1 bave  anchored,  night  and  day,  in  the 
<c  Thames,  which  is  full  of  fands,  and  in  the  Ta- 
“ gus,  which  fiows  with  fuch  rapidity  ; I hâve  feen 
*c  the  catarafls  of  the  N île,  which  make  a roarin<y 
il  fo  dreadful,  but  never  hâve  1 fcen  or  heard  any 
t(  thing  fimilar  to  what  you  hâve  now  been  relat- 
t(  ing.  I fhall  bardly  be  fimple  enough  to  remain 
“ here  at  anchor,  while  the  wind  is  favourable  for 
<c  going  up  the  river.  I fhall  pafs  the  night  in  it’s 
“ channel,  and  expeâ:  to  fleep  very  foundly.” 

He  fpoke,  and,  in  concert  with  the  failors, 
raifed  a hooting,  as  ignorant  and  prefumptuous 
men  are  accuftomed  to  do,  when  advice  is  given 
them  which  they  do  not  underftand. 

Cepbas  then  approached  me,  and  enquired  if  I 
knew  how  to  fwim.  “ No,”  anfwered  I ; “ I 
“ hâve  learnt,  in  Egypt,  every  thing  that  could 
“ render  me  refpeftable  among  men,  and  almoft 
*c  nothing  which  could  be  ufeful  to  myfelf.5’  He 
then  faid  to  me  : “ Let  us  not  feparate  from  each 
<£  other;  we  will  keep  clofe  to  this  bench  of  the 
<c  rowers,  and  repofe  ail  our  truft  in  the  Gods.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  veflel,  driven  by  the 
winds,  and,  undoubtedly,  by  the  vengeance  of 
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Hercules  alfo,  entered  the  river  in  full  fail.  We 
avoided,  at  firfïy  three  fand-banks  which  are  fitu- 
ated  at  it’s  mouth  ; afterwards,  being  fairly  in- 
volved  in  the  channel,  we  could  fee  noihing 
around  us,  but  a vaft  foreft,  which  extended 
down  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river.  The  only 
évidence  we  had  of  a country  inhabited,  was  fome 
fmoke,  which  appeared  rifing,  here  and  the're, 
abôve  the  trees.  We  proceeded  in  this  manner 
tili  night  prevented  us  from  diftinguifhing  any  ob- 

jeifc  ; t’hen  the  pilot  thought  proper  to  caft  anchor. 

% 
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The  veflel,  driven  on  one  fide  by  a frefh 
breeze,  and  on  the  other  by  the  current  of  the 
river,  was  forced  into  a crofs  pofition  in  the  chan- 
nel. But,  noiwithftanding  this  dangerous  fitua- 
tion,  our  fai  lors  began  to  drink  and  make  merry, 
believing  themfelves  fecure  from  ail  danger,  be- 
caufe  they  were  furrounded  with  land  on  every 
fide.  They  afterwards  went  to  reft,  and  not  a 
lingle  man  remained  on  deck,  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Ihip. 

Cephas  and  I ftaid  above,  feated  on  one  of  the 
rowers’  benches.  We  banilhed  fleep  from  our 
eyes,  by  converfing  on  the  majeftic  appearance  of 
the  ftars  which  rolled  over  our  heads.  Already 
had  the  conftellation  of  the  Bear  reached  the 
middle  of  it’s  courfe,  when  we  heard,  atadiftance, 
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a deep,  roaring  noife,  like  that  of  a cataradl.  I 
imprudendy  rofe  up  to  fee  what  it  could  be.  I 
perceived,  (10)  by  the  whitenefs  of  it’s  foam,  a 
mountain  of  water,  which  approached  us  from  the 
Sea,  rolling  itfelf  over  and  over.  It  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  river,  and,  rufhing  above  it’s 
banks,  to  the  right-hand,  and  to  the  left,  broke, 
with  a horrible  crafh,  among  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  of  the  foreft.  In  the  famé  inftant,  it  came 
upon  our  veflel,  and  taking  her  fide-ways,  fairly 
overfet  her.  This  movement  tofled  me  into  the 
water.  A moment  afterwards,  a fécond  furge,  ftill 
more  elevated  than  the  former,  turned  the  veflel 
keel  upward.  I recolleCt  that  I then  heard  iflue 
from  the  inverted  wreck,  a multitude  of  hollow 
and  ftifled  fereamings  ; but,  being  defirous  of  cal- 
ling  my  friend  to  my  afîiftance.  my  mouth  filled 
with  fait  water  ; I felt  a murmuring  noife  in  my 
ears  ; I found  myfelf  carried  away  with  inconcev- 
able rapidity,  and  foon  after  I loft  ail  recolle&ion. 

I am  not  fenfible  hovv  long  I might  hâve  re- 
mained  in  the  water,  but  when  I recovered  my 
fenfes,  I perceived,  toward  the  Weft,  the  bow  of 
Iris  în  the  Heavens,  and  to  the  Eaft,  the  firft  Ares 
of  Aurora , which  tinged  the  clouds  with  Hiver  and 
vermillion.  A company  of  young  girls,  extremely 
fair,  half  clad  in  Ikins,  furrounded  me:  l'ome  of 
them  prefented  me  with  liquors  in  fhells,  others 
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wiped  me  dry  with  molTes,  and  others  fupported 

my  head  with  theîr  hands.  Their  flaxen  haïr, 

their  vermillion  cheeks,  their  azuré  eyes,  and  that 

celeftial  fomewhat,  which  compaflion  always  por- 

trays  on  the  countenance  of  woman,  made  me  be- 

Jieve  that  I vvas  in  Heaven,  and  that  I was  at- 

tended  by  the  Hours,  who  open  the  gates  of  it, 

day  by  day,  for  the  admiffion  of  unfortunate  mor- 

tals.  The  firft  émotion  of  my  heart  was  to  look 

for  you,  and  the  fécond  to  enquire  after  you. 

Oh,  Cephas  ! I could  not  hâve  felt  my  happinefs 

complété,  even  in  Olympus,  without  your  pre- 

fence.  But  the  illufion  was  foon  over,  wlien  I 

heard  a language,  barbarous  and  unknown  to  me, 

ifîue  from  the  rofy  lips  of  thefe  young  females. 

I then  recolleded,  by  degrees,  the  circumftances 

of  my  fhipwreck.  I ârofe  ; I wilhed  to  feek  for 

you,  but  knew  not  where  to  find  you  again.  ï 

wandered  about  in  the  midft  of  the  woods.  I was 

ignorant  whether  the  river,  in  which  we  had  been 

\ 

fhipwrecked,  was  near,  or  at  a diftance,  on  my 
right  hand,  or  on  my  left  ; and,  to  increafe  my 
embarraffment,  there  was  no  perlon  of  whom  I 
could  enquire  it’s  fituation. 

After  having  refleded  a fliort  time,  I obferved 
that  the  grafs  vvas  wet,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
of  abright  green,  from  which  I concluded  that  it 
muft  hâve  rained  abundantly  the  preceding  night. 
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I was  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  the  fîght  of  the 
water,  which  flill  flowed,  in  yellow  currents,  along 
the  roads.  I farther  concluded,  that  thefe  waters 
muft,  of  neceffity,  empty  themfelves  into  fome 
brook,  and  this  brook  into  the  river.  I was  about 
to  follow  thefe  indications,  when  fome  raen,  who 
came  out  of  an  adjoining  cottage,  compelled  me, 
with  a threatening  tone,  to  enter.  I then  perceived 
that  I was  free  no  longer,  and  that  I had  become 
the  flave  cf  a people,  who,  I once  flattered  myfelf, 
would  hâve  honoured  me  as  a God. 

I call  Jupiter  to  witnefs,  oh,  Cephas  ! that  the 
affli&ion  of  having  been  fihipwrecked  in  port,  of 
feeing  myfelf  reduced  to  fervitude  b, y thofe,  for 
whofe  benefit  1 had  travelled  fo  far,  of  being  rele- 
gated  to  a barbarous  country,  where  I could  make 
myfelf  underftood  by  no  perfon,  far  from  the  de- 
lightful  country  of  Egypt,  and  from  my  relations, 
did  not  equal  the  diftrefs  which  I felt  in  having  loft 
you.  I called  to  remembrance  the  wifdom  of  your 
counfels  ; your  confidence  in  the  Gods,  of  whofe 
providence  y ou  taught  me  to  be  fenfible,  even  in 
the  midft  of  the  greateft  calamities  ; your  obfer- 
vations  on  the  Works  of  Nature,  which  replenifhed 
her  to  me,  with  life  and  benevolence  ; the  tran- 
quillity  in  which  you  fo  well  knew  how  to  main- 
tain  ail  my  pafiîons  : and  I felt,  by  the  gloom 
which  was  gathering  around  my  heart,  that  I had 
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loft,  in  you,  the  firft  of  bleffings,  and  that  a pru- 
dent friend  is  the  moft  valuable  gift  vvhich  the 
bounty  of  the  Gods  can  beftow  upon  Man. 

Thus,  I thought  of  nothing,  but  of  the  means 
of  regaining  you  once  more,  and  I flattered  myfelf 
that  1 Ihouïd  fucceed,  by  making  my  efcape  in  the 
middie  of  the  night,  if  I could  only  reach  the  fea- 
coaft.  I was  perfuaded  that  I could  not  be  far 
diftant  from  it,  but  I was  entirely  ignorant  on 
which  fide  it  lay.  There  was  no  eminence  near 
me  from  whence  I could  difcover  it.  Sometimes, 
I mounted  to  the  fummit  of  the  moft  lofty  trees, 
but  I could  perceive  nothing  except  the  furface  of 
the  foreft,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  Horizon. 
Often  did  I watch  the  flight  of  the  birds,  to  fee  if 
I could  difcover  fome  fea-fowl  Corning  on  Ihore  to 
build  her  neft  in  the  foreft  ; or  fome  wild  pigeon 
going  to  pilfer  fait  from  the  fhores  of  the  Océan. 
I would,  a thouland  times,  hâve  preferred  the 
found  of  the  piercing  cries  of  the  fea-thrufh,  when 
(he  cornes,  during  a tempeft,  to  fhelter  herfelf 
among  the  rocks,  to  the  melodious  voice  of  the 
red-breaft,  which  already  announced,  in  the  yellow 
foliage  of  the  woods,  the  termination  of  the  fine 
weather. 

One  night,  after  I had  retired  to  reft,  I thought 
I heard,  at  a diftance,  the  noife  which  the  waves 
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of  the  Sea  make,  when  they  break  upon  it’s  fhores; 
that  I could  even  diftinguifh  the  tumult  of  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  purfued  by  Neptune.  Their 
roarings,  which  had  formerly  chilled  me  with  hor- 
ror,  at  that  time  tranfported  me  with  joy.  I arofe  : 
I went  out  of  the  cottage,  anddiftened  attentively; 
but  the  founds,  which  feemed  to  iffue  from  various 
parts  of  the  Horizon,  foon  perplexed  my  under- 
ftanding  : I began  to  difcover  that  it  was  the  mur- 
murings  of  the  winds,  which  agitated  at  a diftance 
the  foliage  of  the  oaks,  and  of  the  beech-trees. 

Sometimes,  I endeavoured  to  make  the  favages 
of  my  cottage  comprehend  that  I had  loft  a friend. 
I applied  my  hand  to  my  eyes,  to  my  mouth,  and 
to  my  heart  ; I pointed  to  the  Horizon  , I raifed 
my  hands,  clafped,  to  Heaven,  and  fhed  tears. 
They  underftood  this  dumb  language,  by  which  I 
exprefled  my  affliction,  for  they  wept  with  me  ; 
but,  by  a contradiction,  for  which  I could  not  ac- 
count,  they  redoubled  their  précautions,  in  ordef 
to  prevent  me  from  making  my  efcape. 

i 

I applied  myfelf,  therefore,  to  learn  their  lan- 
guage, that  I might  inform  them  of  my  condition, 
and  in  order  to  intereft  them  in  it.  They  were 
themfelves  eagerly  difpofed  to  teach  me  the  names 
of  the  objects  which  I pointed  out  to  them.  Sla* 
very  is  very  mild  among  thefe  Nations.  My  life, 
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liberty  excepted,  differed,  in  nothing,  from  that 
of  my  mafters.  Every  thing  was  in  common  be- 
tween  us,  provifion,  habitation,  and  the  earth  upon 
wliich  we  lle-pt,  wrapped  up  in  fkins.  They  had 
even  fo  much  confideration  for  my  youth,  as  to 
give  me  the  eafieft  part  of  their  labours  to  perforai. 
In  a fhort  time,  I was  able  to  converfe  with  thctn. 
This  is  what  I learnt  of  their  government  and  cha- 
ra£ler. 

m 

Gaul  is  peopled  with  a great  number  of  petty 
Nations,  fome  of  which  are  governed  by  Kings, 
others  by  Chiefs,  called  Iarles;  but  ail  fubjedted 
to  the  power  of  the  Druids,  who  unité  them  ail 
under  the  famé  religion,  and  govern  them  with  fo 
much  the  greater  facility,  that  they  are  divided  by 
a thoufand  different  cuftoms.  The  Druids  hâve 
perfuaded  thefe  Nations  that  they  are  defcended 
from  Pluto,  the  God  of  the  Infernal  Régions, 
whom  they  call  Hœder,  or  the  Blind.  This  is  the 
reafon  that  the  Gauls  reckon  by  nights,  and  not 
by  days,and  that  they  reckon  the  hours  of  the  day 
from  the  middle  of  the  night,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  ail  other  Nations.  They  adore  feveral  other 
Gods,  as  terrible  as  Hœder  ; fuch  as  Niorder,  the 
mafter  of  the  winds,  who  dafhes  veffels  on  their 
coafts,  in  order,  they  fay,  to  procure  them  plim- 
der.  They,  accordingly,  believe,  that  every  fhip 
which  is  wrecked  upon  their  fhores,  is  fent  them 

by 
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by  Niorder.  They  hâve,  befides,  Thor , or  Theu- 
tates , the  God  of  War,  armed  with  a club,  which. 
he  darts  from  the  upper  régions  of  the  air;  they 
give  him  gloves  of  iron,  and  a belt,  which  re- 
doubles his  fury  when  it  is  girded  around  him. 
Tir,  equally  cruel  ; the  lilent  Vidar , who  wears 
fhoes  of  confiderable  thicknefs,  by  means  of  which 
he  can  vvalk  through  the  air,  and  upon  the  water, 
without  making  any  noife  ; Hemdal , with  the  gol- 
den tooth,  who  fees  day  and  night  : he  can  hear 
the  flighteft  found,  even  that  which  the  grafs  or 
the  vvool  makes  as  they  grow  : Ouller , the  God  of 
the  Ice,  fhod  with  ikates  ; Loke,  who  had  three 
children  by  the  giantefs  Angherbode  : the  melîenger 
of  grief,  namely,  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  ferpent  of 
Midgard,  and  the  mercilels  Hela.  Hela  is  death. 
They  fay,  that  his  palace  is  tnifery  ; his  table,  fa- 
mine ; his  door,  the  précipice  ; his  porch,  lan- 
guor  ; and  his  bed,  confumption.  They  hâve, 
befides,  feveral  other  Gods,  whofe  exploits  are  as 
ferocious  as  their  names,  Herian , Rifiindi,  Svidur , 
Svidrer , SaIJk  ; which,  tranflated,  mean  the  vvar- 
rior,  the  thunderer,  the  deftroyer,  the  incendiary, 
the  father  of  carnage.  The  Druids  honour  thefe 
Divinities,  (n)  with  funereal  ceremonies,  lamen- 
table ditties,  and  human  facrifices.  This  horrible 

9 

mode  of  worlhip  gives  them  fo  much  power  over 
the  terri fied  fpirits  of  the  Gauls,  that  they  prefide 
in  ail  their  counfels,  and  décidé  upon  ail  their  af- 
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fairs.  If  any  one  prefumes  to  oppofe  their  judg- 
ment,  lie  is  excluded  from  the  communion  of  their 
myfteries  (12)  ; and,  from  that  moment,  he  is 
abandoned  by  every  one,  not  excepting  his  own 
wife  and  children  ; but  it  feldom  happens  that  any 
one  ventures  to  refift  them  ; for  they  arrogate  to 
themfelves,  exclufively,  the  charge  of  educating 
youth,  that  they  may  imprefs  upon  their  minds 
early  in  life,  and  in  a manner  never  to  be  efFaced, 
thefe  horrible  opinions. 

As  for  the  Iarles,  or  Nobles,  they  hâve  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  own  vaflals. 
Thofe  who  live  undër  Kings  pay  them  the  half  of 
the  tribute  which  is  levied  upon  the  commonalty. 
Others  govern  them  entirely  to  their  own  advan- 
tage.  The  richer-fort  give  feafts  to  the  poor  of 
their  own  particular  clafs,  who  accomoany  them  to 
the  wars,  and  make  it  a point  of  honour  to  die  by 
their  fide.  They  are  extremely  brave.  If,  in 
hunting,  they  encounter  a bear,  the  Chief  amongfl 
them  lays  afide  his  arrows,  attacks  the  animal 
alone,  and  kills  him  with  one  ftroke  of  his  çutlafs. 
If  the  fire  catches  their  habitation,  they  never  quit 
it  till  they  fee  the  burning  joifts  ready  to  fall  upon 
them.  Others,  on  the  brink  of  the  Océan,  with 
lance  or  fword  in  hand,  oppofe  themfelves  to  the 
waves  which  dafh  upon  the  fliore.  They  fuppofe 
valour  to  confift,  not  only  in  refifting  their  enemies 
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of  the  human  fpecies,  and  ferocions  animais,  but 
even  the  éléments  themfelves.  Valour,  with  them, 
fupplies  the  place  of  juftice.  They  always  décidé 
their  différences  by  force  of  arms,  and  confider  rea- 
fon  as  the  refource  of  thofe  only  who  are  deftitute 
of  courage.  Thefe  two  claffes  of  citizens,  one  of 
which  employs  cunning,  and  the  other  force,  to 
make  themfelves  feared,  completely  balance  each 
other  ; but  they  unité  in  tyrannizing  over  the 
people,  whom  they  treat  with  fovereign  contempt. 
Never  can  a plebeian,  among  the  Gauls,  arrive  at 
the  honour  of  filling  any  public  dation.  It  would 
appear,  that  this  Nation  exids  only  for  it’s  Prieds 
and  it’s  Nobles.  Indead  of  being  confoled  by  the 
one,  and  proteded  by  the  other,  as  judice  requires, 
the  Druids  terrify  them,  only  in  order  that  the 
Iarles  may  opprefs  them. 

Notwithdanding  ail  this,  there  is  no  race  of  men 
poflefffed  of  better  quaüties  than  the  Gauls.  They 
are  very  ingenious,  artd  excel  in  feveral  fpecies  of 
ufeful  arts,  which  are  to  be  found  no  where  elfe. 
They  overlay  plates  of  iron  with  tin,  (13)  fo  art- 
fully,  that  it  might  pafs  for  filver.  They  Com- 
pact pièces  of  wood  with  fo  much  exa&nefs,  that 
they  form  of  them  vafes  capable  of  containing  ail 
forts  of  liquors.  What  is  dill  more  wonderful,  they 
hâve  a method  of  boiling  water  in  them,  without 
their  being  conlumed.  They  make  dint  dones 
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and  tlirow  them  into  the  watcr  contained 
in  the  wooden  vafe,  till  it  acquires  the  degree  of 
heat  which  they  wifh  to  give  it.  They  alfo  know 
how  to  kindle  fire  witliout  making  ufe  elther 
of  fteel  or  of  flint,  by  the  fri&ion  of  the  wood 
of  the  ivy  and  of  the  laurel.  The  qualifies  of  their 
heart  are  ftill  fuperior  to  thofe  of  their  under- 
flanding.  They  are  extremely  hofpitable.  He 
who  has  little,  divides  that  little,  cheerfully,  with 
him  who  has  nothing.  They  are  fo  paffionately 
fond  of  their  children,  that  they  never  treat  them 
unkindly.  They  are  contented  with  bringing 
them  back  to  a fenfe  of  their  duty  by  remonftrance. 
The  refult  from  this  conduit  is,  that,  at  ail  times, 
the  moft  tender  affection  unités  ail  the  members 
of  their  families,  and  that  the  young  people  there 
liften,  with  the  greatell  refped,  to  the  counfels  of 
aged. 

« / 

Neverthelefs,  this  People  would  be  fpeedily  de- 
flroyed  by  the  tyranny  of  it’s  Chieftains,  did  they 
not  oppofe  their  own  paffions  to  themfelves.  When 
quarrels  arife  among  the  Nobility,  they  are  fo 
much  under  the  perfuafion  that  arms  muft  décidé 
the  controverfy,  and  that  reafon  has  no  voice  in 
the  decifion,  that  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  me- 
rit  popular  efteem,  to.  follow  up  their  refenttnents 
to  the  death.  This  vulgar  préjudice  is  fatal  to  a 
great  number  of  the  Iarles.  On  the  other  hand, 
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they  give  fuch  crédit  to  the  dreadful  ftories  retailed 
by  the  Druids,  refpeéting  their  Divinities,  and  fear, 
as  is  genefally  the  café,  affociates  with  thefe  tra- 
ditions circumftances  fo  terrifying,  that  thePriefts 
frequently  tremble  much  more  than  the  people, 
before  the  idols  which  they  themfelves  had  fabri- 
cated.  I am,  thence,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  of  our  facred  books,  which 
faySj — Jupiter  has  ordained,  that  the  evil  which 
a man  does  to  his  fellow-creature,.  Ihould  recoil, 
with  feven-fold  vengeance,  upon  himfelf,  in  order 
that  no  one  may  find  his  own  happinefs  in  the  mi- 
fery  of  another. 

4 

There  are,  here  and  there,  among  fome  of  the 
Gallic  Nations,  Kings  who  eftablifh  their  own  au- 
tliority,  by  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  weak  ; 
but  it  is  the  women  whopreferve  the  Nation  from 
ruin.  Equally  oppreffed  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Druids,  and  by  the  ferociods  manners  of  the 
Iarles,  they  are  doomed  to  the  moft  painful  of- 
fices, fuch  as  cultivating  the  ground,  beating  about 
in  the  woods,  to  ftart  game  for  their  huntfmen, 
and  carrying  the  baggage  of  the  men  on  theii 
journies.  They  are,  beûdes,  fubjedted,  ail  their 
life  long,  to  the  imperious  governance  of  their 
own  chüdren.  Every  hufband  has  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  wife,  and  when  he  dies,  if 

there  arifes  the  flighteft  fufpicion  that  his  death 
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was  not  natural,  they  put  his  wife  to  the  torture  : 
lf,  through  the  violence  of  her  torments,  fhe 
pleads  guilty,  lhe  is  condemned  to  the  liâmes  (14). 

This  unfortunate  fex  triumphs  ovey.it’s  tyrants 
by  their  own  opinions.  As  vanity  is  their  domi- 
neering  paffion,  the  women  turn  them  into  ridi- 
cule. A fong  fimply  is,  in  their  hands,  fufficient 
to  deftroy  the  refult  of  their  graveft  affemblies. 
The  lower  clafles,  and'efpecially  the  young  people, 
alvvays  devoted  to  their  fervice,  fet  this  fong  into 
circulation,  through  the  villages  and  hamlets.  It 
is  fong  day  and  night  : lie  who  is  the  fubjedl  of 
it,  be  he  who  lie  may,  dares  to  fhew  his  face  no 
more.  Hence  it  cornes  to  pafs,  that  the  women, 
fo  weak  as  individuals,  enjoy,  colleétively,  the 
moft  unlimited  power.  Whether  it  be  the  fear  of 
ridicule,  or,  that  they  hâve  experienced  the  fu- 
perior  difcernment  of  their  women,  but  certain  it 
is,  the  Chieftains  undertake  nothing  of  import- 
ance, without  confulting  them.  Their  voice  dé- 
cidés, whether  it  is  to  be  peace  or  war.  As  they 
are  obliged,  by  the  miferies  of  Society,  to  re- 
nounce  their  own  opinions,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
the  arms  of  Nature,  they  are  neither  blinded,  nor 
hardened,  by  the  préjudices  of  the  men.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  they  judge  more  clearly  than  thé 
other  fex,  of  public  affairs,  and  forefee  future  events 
with  fuch  fuperior  difcernment.  The  common 
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people,  whofe  calamities  they  folace,  ftruck,  at 
frequently  finding  in  themj  a more  difcriminating 
underftanding  than  in  their  Chiefs,  without  pene- 
trating  into  the  caufes  of  it,  take  a pleafure  in 
afcribing  to  them  fomething  divine  (15). 

Thus,  the  Gauls  pafs  fucceffively  and  rapidly 
from  forrow  to  fear,  and  from  fear  to  joy.  The 
Druids  terrify  them,  the  Iarles  abufe  them,  and 
the  women  make  them  laugh,  dance,  and  fing. 
Their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  manners,  be- 
ing  perpetually  at  variance,  they  live  in  a ftate  of 
continuai  flu&uation,  which  conftitutes  their  prin- 
cipal charader.  Hence,  alfo,  may  be  derived  the 
reafon  why  they  are  fo  very  curious  about  news, 
and  fo  defirous  of  knowing  what  paffes  among  ftran- 
gers.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  fo  many  are  to  be 
found  in  foreign  countries,  which  they  are  fond  of 
vifiting,  like  ail  men  who  are  unhappy  at  home. 

They  defpife  hufbandmen,  and,  of  confequence, 
negled  agriculture,  which  is  the  bafis  of  public 
profperity.  Wheri  we  landed  in  their  country, 
they  cultivated  onl.y  thofe  grains  which  corne  to 
perfedion  in  the  fpace  of  a Su m mer,  fuch  as 
beans,  lentiles,  oats,  fmall  millet,  rye,  and  bar- 
ley.  Very  lijttle  wheat  is  to  be  feen  there.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  earth  abounds  vvith  natural  produc- 
tions. There  is  a profufion  of  excellent  paiture  by 
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the  fîde  of  the  rivers.  The  forefts  are  lofty,  and 
filled  vvith  fruit  trees  of  ail  kinds.  As  they  were 
frequently  in  want  of  provifions,  they  employed 
me  in  feeking  it  for  them,  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
woods.  I found,  in  the  meadows,  cloves  of  garlic, 
the  roots  of  the  daucus,  and  of  the  drop-vvort.  I 
fometimes  returned,  loaded  with  myrtle-berries,. 
beech-maft,  plumbs,  pears,  and  apples,  whicl}  I 
had  gathered  in  the  foreft.  They  dreffed  thefe 
fruits,  the  greater  part  of  which  cannot  be  eaten 
raw,  on  account  of  their  harihnefs.  But  they  hâve 
trees  there,  which  produce  fruit  of  an  exquifite 
flavour.  I hâve  often  admired  the  apple-trees, 
loaded  with  fruits  of  a colour  fo  brilliant,  that  they 
might  hâve  been  miftaken  for  thp  moft  beautiful 
flowçrs. 

This  is  what  they  rglated,  refpeâing  the  origin 
of  thofe  apple-trees,  which  grow  there  in  fuch 
abundance,  and  of  the  greatelt  beauty.  They  tell 
you,  that  the  beautiful  Thetis,  whoin  they  call 
Friga,  jealous  of  this  circumftance,  that,  at  her 
nuptials,  Venus,  whom  they  denominate  Siefie,  had 
carried  away  the  apple,  which  was  the  prize  of 
beauty,  without  putting  it  in  her  power  to  conteft  it 
with  the  thiee  Goddefl'es,  rtfjlved  to  avenge  herfelf. 

Accordingly,  one  day  that  Venus  had  defcended 
on  this  part  of  the  Gallic  ihore,  in  queft  of  pearls 
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for  her  drefs,  and  of  the  fliells  called  the  knife- 
handle,  for  her  fon  Sifione{  16),  a triton  ftole  avvay 
her  apple,  which  fhe  had  depofited  upon  a rock, 
and  carried  it  to  the  Goddefs  of  the  Seas.  l'helis 
immediately  planted  it’s  feeds  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her 
revenge,  and  of  her  triumph.  This  is  the  reafon, 
fay  the  Celtic  Gauls,  of  the  great  numberof  apple- 
trees  which  grow  in  their  Country,  and  of  the  fin- 
gular  beauty  of  their  young  women  (17). 

Winter  çame  on,  and  1 am  unable  to  exprefs  my 
aftonifhment  to  you,  when  I bebeld,  for  the  firft 
time,  the  Heavens  diffolve  into  white  plumage, 
refembling  that  of  birds,  the  vvaterof  the  fountains 
become  hard  as  ftone,  and  the  trees  entirely  flrip- 
ped  of  their  foliage.  1 had  never  feen  the  like  in 
Egypt.  I had  no  doubt  but  that  the  Gauls  would 
immediately  expire,  like  the  plants,  and  the  élé- 
ments, of  their  Country;  and,  undoubtedly,  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  would  foon  hâve  put  an  end 
to  my  career,  had  they  not  taken  the  greateft 
care  to  clothe  me  with  furs.  But  how  eafy  it  is 
for  a perfon,  without  expérience,  to  be  deceived  ! 
I was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  refources  of  Nature; 
for  every  feafon,  as  well  as  for  every  climate. 
Winter  is,  to  thofe  Northern  Nations,  a time  of 
feftivity,  and  of  abundance.  The  river-birds,  the 
elks,  the  buffalos,  the  hares,  the  deer,  and  the 
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wild-boars,  abound,  at  that  feafon,  in  the  forefts, 
and  approach  their  habitations.  They  killcd  thefe 
in  prodigious  quantifies. 

I was  not  lefs  furprized,  when  I beheld  the  re- 
turn  of  Spring,  which  difplayed,  in  thofe  defolate 
régions,  a magnificence  which  I had  never  feen  be- 
fore,  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  : the  bramble, 
the  rafpberry,  the  fweet-briar,  the  ftrawberry,  the 
pritnrofe,  the  violet,  and  a great  many  other  flow- 
ers,  unknown  in  Egypt,  adorned  the  verdant  bor- 
ders  of  the  forefts.  Some,  fuch  as  the  honey-fuckle, 
entwined  themfelves  round  the  trunks-of  the  oaks, 
and  fufpended  from  the  boughs  their  perfumed 
garlands.  The  fhores,  the  rocks,  the  woods,  and 
the  mountains,  were  ail  clothed  in  a pomp,  at  once 
magnificent  and  wild.  A fpe6tacle  fo  affeding, 
redoubled  my  melancholy  : “ Happy,”  faid  I to 
myfelf,  “ if  I could  perceive  among  fo  many 
“ plants,  a fingle  one  of  thofe  which  I brought 
“ with  me  from  Egypt  ! Were  it  only  the  humble 
“ flax,  it  would  recal  the  memory  of  my 
“ Country,  during  my  whole  life-time  ; in  dying, 
ts  1 would  feled  it  for  the  place  of  my  grave  : 
“ it  would,  one  day,  tell  Cephas  where  the  bones 
“ of  his  friend  repofe,  and  inform  the  Gauls  of  the 
u name  and  of  the  travels  of  Amafis 
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One  day,  as  I was  endeavouring  to  diffipate  my 
melancholy,  by  looking  at  the  young  girls  dancing 
on  the  frefli  grafs,  one  of  them  quitted  the  dan- 
cers,  and  came  and  wept  over  me  : then,  on  a 
fudden,  fhe  again  joined  lier  companions,  and  con- 
tinued  to  dance,  frilking  about,  and  amufing  her- 
felf  with  them.  I took  the  fudden  tranfition  from 
j°y  to  grief,  and  from  grief  to  joy,  in  this  young 
girl,  to  be  the  effeâ:  of  the  natural  levity  of  the 
people,  and  I did  not  give  myfelf  much  trouble 
about  it  j whenj  T faw  an  old  man  iflue  from  the 
foieft,  with  a red  beard,  clothed  in  a robe  made 
of  the  Ikins  of  weafels.  He  bore  a branch  of  mif- 
tletoe  in  his  hanrl,  and  ac  his  girdle  hung  a knife 
of  flint.  He  wa^  followed  by  a company  of  young 
perfons,  in  the  flower  of  their  âge,  who  had  girdles 
of  the  famé  fort  of  Ikins,  and  holding  in  their 
hands  empty  gourds,  pipes  of  iron,  bulloçks’ 
horns,  and  other  inftruments  of  their  barbarous 
mufic. 

As  foon  as  this  old  man  appeared,  the  dancing 
ceafed,  every  countenance  became  fad,  and  the 
whole  company  removed  to  a diftance  from  me. 
Even  my  mafter  and  his  family  retired  to  their 
cottage.  Thewitked  old  man  then  approached 
me,  and  faftened  a leathern  cord  round  my  neck  ; 
then,  his  fatellites,  forcing  me  to  follow  him,  drag- 
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ged  me  along,  in  a date  of  ftupefa&ion,  in  the 
famé  manner  as  wolves  would  carry  off  a fheep. 
They  condu&ed  me  acrofs  the  foreft  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  Seine  : there,  their  Chief  fprinkled 
me  with  the  water  of  the  river  ; he  then  made  me 
enter  a large  boat,  conftrudted  of  the  bark  of  the 
birch-tree,  into  which  he  likewife  embarked  with 
ail  his  train. 

We  failed  up  the  Seine  for  eight  days  together, 
during  which  ail  kept  a profound  filence.  On 
the  ninth,  we  arrived  at  a little  town,  built  in  the 
middle  of  an  ifland.  They  here  made  me  difem- 
bark  on  theoppofite  fhore,  on  the  right  hand  bank 
of  the  river,  and  they  condudted  me  into  a large 
but,  without  Windows,  which  was  illuminated  by 
torches  of  fir.  They  tied  me  to  a ftake,  in  the 
middle  of  the  hut,  and  thofe  young  men,  who 
watched  over  me  night  and  day,  armed  with  hat- 
chets  of  fiint,  never  ceafed  to  dance  around  me, 
blowing,  with  ail  their  ftrength,  through  the  bulls’ 
horns  and  iron  pipes.  They  accompanied  this  de- 
teftable  mufic  with  thefe  horrible  words,  which 
they  fung  in  chorus. 

“ Oh,  N tarder  ! Oh,  Rijiindi  ! Oh,  Svidrer  ! 
“ Oh,  Hela  ! Oh,  Hela  ! God  of  Carnage  and  of 
“ Storms,  we  bring  thee  flelh.  Receive  the  blood 
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“ of  this  vi&im,  of  this  child  of  death.  Oh,  Nior- 
“ der  ! Oh,  Riflindi  ! Oh,  Svidrer  ! Oh,  Hela  f 
“ Oh,  Hela  r 

Whilft  they  pronounced  thefe  awful  words,  their 
eyes  rolled  about  in  their  heads,  and  their  mouths 
foamed.  At  length  thofe  fanatics,  overvvhelmed 
with  fatigue,  fell  afleep,  except  one  of  them,  who 
was  called  Omfi.  This  name,  in  theCeltic  longue, 
lignifies  beneficent.  Otnfi , moved  with  compaf- 
lion,  approached  me  : “ Unfortunate  young  man,” 
x faid  he,  “ a cruel  war  has  broken  out  between  the 
“ Nations  of  Great-Britain  and  thofe  of  Gaul. 
“ The  Britons  prétend  to  be  the  mafters  of  the  Sea 
“ whichfeparates  their  illand  from  us.  Wehaveal- 
ready  been  defeated  in  two  naval  engagements 
“ with  them.  The  College  of  the  Druids  of  Chartres 
• “ has  determined,  that  human  vidlims  are  necef- 
“ fary,  to  render  Mars  favourable,  whofe  temple 
<c  is  juft  by  this  place.  The  Chief  of  the  Druids, 
“ who  has  fpies  over  ail  the  Gauls,  has  difcovered 
“ that  the  tempeffcs  had  caft  you  upon  our  coafts  : 
“ he  went  himfelf  to  find  you  out.  He  is  old  and 
“ pitilefs.  He  bears  the  name  of  two  of  our  raoll 
“ formidable  Deities.  He  is  called  Ter-Tir  (18). 
<c  Repofe  thy  confidence,  then,  in  the  Gods  of 
“ thy  own  Country,  for  thofe  of  Gaul  demand  thy 
m blood  !” 
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I was  feized  with  fuch  terror,  that  1 was  unable 
to  make  the  leaft  reply  to  Omfi  : I only  thanked 
him,  by  an  inclination  of  my  head,  and  he  imme- 
diately  haftened  from  me,  left  he  Ihould  be  per- 
ceived  by  any  of  his  companions. 

. ■ / 

At  that  moment,  I called  to  mind  the  reafon 

which  induced  the  Gauls,  who  had  made  me  their 
flave,  to  hinder  me  from  removing  from  their  ha- 
bitation ; they  were  apprehenfive  that  I might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Druids  ; but  I had  not  the 
power  of  efcaping  my  cruel  deftiny.  My  deftruc- 
tion  now  appeared  fo  inévitable  in  my  own  eyes, 
that  I did  not  believe  Jupiter  himfelf  was  able  to 
deliver  me  from  the  jaws  of  thofe  tygers,  who  were 
thirfting  for  my  blood.  I recolle&ed  no  more, 
oh,  Cepbas  ! what  you  hâve  fo  frequently  told  me, 
That  the  Gods  never  abandon  innocence.  I did 
not  even  remember  their  having  faved  me  from 
fliipwreck.  Prefent  danger  totally  oblitérâtes  pafl 
deliverance  from  the  mind.  Sometimes,  I imagined 
that  they  had  preferved  me  from  the  waves,  only 
to  give  me  up  to  a death  a thoufand  times  more 
painful. 

Neverthelefs,  I was  addreffing  my  fupplications 
to  Jupiter , and  I enjoyed  a kind  of  repofe,  in  re- 
lying  entirely  on  that  Providence  which  governs 
the  World,  when,  ail  of  a fudden,  the  doors  of 
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the  cottage  opened,  and  a numerous  company  of 
Priefts  entered,  with  Tor-Tir  at  their  head,  alvvays 
bearing  in  his  hand  a branch  of  miftletoe  from  the 
oak.  Jmmediately,  the  young  barbarians  who  fur- 
rounded  me  awoke,  and  began  their  funereal  fongs 
and  dances.  Tor-Tir  approached  me  ; lie  placed 
upon  my  head  a crown  of  the  yevv-tree,  and  a 
handful  of  the  meal  of  beans  ; aftervvards,  he  put 
a gag  in  my  mouth,  and  having  untied  me  from 
my  ftake,  he  faftened  my  hands  behind  my  back. 
Then,  ail  his  retinue  began  to  .mardi  to  the  found 
of  their  doleful  inftruments,  and  two  Druids,  fup- 
porting  me  by  the  arms,  condu&ed  me  to  the 
place  of  facrifice. 

Here,  fyrteus,  perceiving  that  the  fpindle  fell 
from  the  hands  of  Cyanea , and  that  (lie  turned  pale, 
îaid  to  her  : “ My  daughter,  it  is  time  for  you  to 
“ go  to  reft,  Remember  that  you  muft  rife  to- 
<e  morrow  before  the  dawn,  to  go  to  Mount  Ly- 
“ ceurn,  where  you  hâve  to  prefent,  with  your 

companions,  the  fbepherd’s  offering  on  the  al- 
“ tar  of  Jupiter .”  Cyanea , trembling  ail  over, 
replied  : “ My  father,  every  thing  is  ready  againft 
“ the  feftival  of  to-morrovv.  The  wreaths  of 
“ fiowers,  the  wheaten  cakes,  the  veffels  of  milk, 
<£  are  ail  prepared.  But  it  is  not  late  : the  moon, 
“ as  yet,  lias  not  illuminated  the  bottom  of  the 
“ valley,  nor  hâve  the  cocks  yet  crowed  ; it  is  not 
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« mldnight,  Allow  me,  I entreat  you,  to  ftay 
« here  till  the  end  of  this  ftory.  My  father,  I am 
««  near  you,  and  I fhall  apprehend  no  danger.” 

/ 

fyrteus  looked  at  his  daughter,  with  a frnile  ; 
and,  having  made  an  apology  to  Amafis  for  inter- 
rupting  him,  entreated  he  would  proceed. 

We  went  out  of  the  hut,  replied  Amafis , in  the 
middle  of  a dark  night,  by  the  fmoky  light  of  fir- 
torches.  We  traverfed,  at  firft,  a vaft  field  of 
ftones  ; we  faw,  here  and  there,  the  (keletons  of 
horfes  and  of  dogs,  fixed  upon  (laites.  From  thence 
we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a large  cavern,  hol- 
lowed  in  the  fide  of  a rock  ail  over  vvhite  (19). 
The  lumps  of  black  clotted  blood,  which  had  been 
(hed  around,  exhaled  an  infedious  fmell,  and  an- 
nounced  this  to  be  the  Temple  of  Mars.  In  the 
interior  of  this  frightful  den,  along  the  walls,  vvere 
ranged  human  heads  and  bones  ; and,  in  the 
middle  of  it,  upon  a piece  of  rock,  a (latue  of 
iron  reared  itfelf  to  the  fummit  of  the  cavern,  re- 
prefenting  the  God  Mars,  lt  was  fo  mif-fhapen, 
that  it  had  more  refemblance  to  a bloclt  of  rufty 
iron  than  to  the  God  of  War.  We  could  diflin- 
guilh,  however,  his  club,  fet  thick  with  piercing 
points,  his  gloves  ftudded  with  the  heads  of  nails, 
and  his  horrible  girdle,  on  which  was  portrayed 
the  image  of  Death.  At  his  feet  was  feated  the 
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King  of  the  Country,  having  around  him  the  prin- 
cipal perfonages  of  his  State.  An  immenfe  crowd 
of  people  were  colle&ed  within  and  vvithout  the 
cavern,  who  preferved  a melancholy  ftlence,  im- 
preffed  with  refpeâ:,  religion,  and  terror. 

Tor-Tir,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  whole  affem- 
bly,  faid  to  them  : “ Oh  King,  and  you  Iarles 
“ aflembled  for  the  defence  of  the  Gauls,  do  not 
“ believe  that  you  ever  can  triumph  over  your 
“ enemies,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  God  of 
“ Battles.  Your  lofles  hâve  demonftrated  what 

is  the  confequcnce  of  negledting  his  avvful  wor- 
“ fhip.  Blood  offered  up  to  the  Gods,  faves  the 
“ effuiion  of  that  which  mortals  fhed.  The  Gods 
“ ordain  men  to  be  born,  only  that  they  may  die. 
“ Oh  ! how  happy  are  you,  that  the  felection  of 
“ the  vidtim  has  not  falien  upon  one  of  yourfelvesî 
“ Whilft  I was  confidering,  within  myfelf,  whofe 
“ life  among  us  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Gods, 
“ and  ready  to  offer  up  my  own  for  the  good  of 
“ my  Country,  Niorder , the  God  of  the  Seas, 
4‘  appeared  to  me  in  the  gloomy  forefts  of  Char- 
“ très;  he  was  dripping  ail  over  with  fea-water. 
“ He  faid  to  me,  with  a voice  thundering  like  the 
“ tempeft  : I fend  to  you,  for  the  falvation  of  the 
<e  Gauls,  a ftranger,  without  relations,  and  without 
t(  friends.  I myfelf  dafhed  him  upon  the  weftern 
“ fliores.  His  blood  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
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c<  Gods  of  the  infernal  régions.  Thus  fpake 
“ Niorder.  Niorder  loves  you,  oh,  ye  chiklren  of 

« p/ko  r 

Scarcely  had  Tor-Tir  made  an  end  of  this  ter- 
rible addrefs,  when  a Gaul,  who  was  feated  by  the 
King,  rufhed  toward  me  : it  was  Cephas.  “ Oh, 
“ Amafis  ! oh,  my  dear  Amafis  !”  cried  lie.  “Oh, 
“ my  barbarous  compatriots  ! are  you  going  to 
“ facrifice  a man,  who  has  corne  from  the  banks 
« of  the  Mile  to  bring  you  the  moft  precious  blef- 
“ fmgs  of  Greece  and  of  Egypt  ? You  fhall  begin, 

then,  with  me,  who  firft  infpired  him  with  this 
££  defire,  and  who  touched  his  heart  with  pity  for 
££  perfons  fo  cruel  to  him.”  As  he  pronounced 
thefe  words,  he  prqffed  me  in  his  arms,  and  bathed 
me  with  his  tears.  For  my  part,  I wept  and  fob- 
bed,  without  the  power  of  expreffing  to  him,  in 

m 1 

any  other  way,  the  tranfports  of  my  joy.  Imme- 
diately  the  cavern  refounded  with  the  voice  of 
murmurs  and  of  groans.  The  young  Druids  wept, 
and  let  fall  from  their  hands  the  inftruments  of  my 
facrifice;  for  Religion  becomes  mute,  whenever 
Nature  fpeaks.  Neverthelefs,  no  one  in  the  af- 
fembly  durft,  even  now,  deliver  me  from  the 
hands  of  the  butchering  priefts,  when  the  women, 
rufhing  into  the  miidft  of  the  affembly,  tore  afun- 
der  my  chains,  and  removed  my  gag  and  funereal 
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crown.  Thus,  for  the  fécond  time,  did  I owe  my 
life  to  the  women  of  Gaul. 

The  King,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  faid  to  me  : 
“ What,  is  it  you,  unhappy  ftranger,  whom  Ce- 
cc  phas  has  been  inceffantly  regretting  ! Oh,  ye 
Gods,  the  enemies  of  my  Country,  do  you  fend 
benefadors  hither,  only  that  they  may  be  im- 
“ molated.”  Then,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the 
Chiets  of  the  Nations,  he  fpoke  to  them,  with  fo 
much  energy,  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  that, 
with  one  accord,  they  ail  fwore,  that  they  would 
never  more  reduce  to  flavery  thofe  whom  the  tem- 
pefts  might  caft  upon  their  fliores  ; never  to  facri- 
fice,  in  future,  any  one  innocent  man,  and  to  offer 
to  Mars  only  the  blood  of  the  criminal.  Tor-Tir , 
in  a rage,  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  oppofe  this 
law  : he  retired,  menacing  the  King,  and  ail  the 
Gauls,  with  the  approaching  vengeance  of  the 
Gods. 

Neverthelefs,  the  King,  accompanied  by  my 
friend,  condudted  me,  amidft  the  acclamations  of 
the  People,  into  his  city,  which  was  fituated  in  the 
neighbouring  ifland.  Till  the  moment  of  our  ar- 
rivai in  this  ifland,  I had  been  fo  much  difcom- 
pofed,  that  I was  incapable  of  a fingle  rational  re- 

fledion.  Every  fpecies  of  new  reprefentation  of 
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my  misfortunes  contra&ed  my  heart,  and  obfcured 
my  underftanding.  But  as  foon  as  I recovered 
the  ufe  of  my  reafoning  powers,  and  began  to  re- 
fleét  on  the  extreme  danger  which  I had  jull: 
efcaped,  I fainted  away.  Oh,  hovv  weak  is  man, 
in  a paroxyfm  of  joy  ! He  is  ftrong,  only  to  en- 
counter  wo.  Cephas  brought  me  to  myfelf,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Gauls,  by  fhaking  about  my 
liead,  and  blowing  on  my  face. 

When  I had  recovered  my  fenfes,  he  took 
my  hands  in  his,  and  faid  to  me  : “ Oh,  my 
“ friend,  hovv  many  tears  you  hâve  coft  me  ! 
“ When  the  waves  of  the  Océan,  which  overfet 
<£  our  veflel,  had  feparated  us,  I found  myfelf 
(t  caft,  I know  not  how,  upon  the  right-hand 
“ bank  of  the  Seine.  My  firft  care  was  to  feek 
“ for  you.  I kindled  fires  upon  the  lliore  ; I cal- 
“ led  you  by  name  ; I employed  feveral  of  my 
“ compatriots,  who  had  gathered  together  on 
“ hearing  my  cries,  to  reconnoitre,  in  their  boats, 
“ the  banks  of  the  river,  to  lee  if  they  could  not 
**  find  you  : ail  our  refearches  were  ineffedtual. 
“ The  day  re  appeared,  and  prefented  to  my  view 
“ our  veflel  overturned,  and  lier  keel  in  the  air, 
clofe  to  the  lliore  where  I was.  lt  never  occur- 
“ red  to  my  thoughts  that  you  might  hâve  landed 
on  die  oppofite  lliore,  in  my  own  country,  Bel- 
“ gium.  lt  was  not  till  the  third  day,  that,  be- 
vol<-  v-  A a “ lieving 
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U lieving  you  had  perifhed,  I refolved  to  pafs  over 
“ to  it,  to  vifit  my  relations.  The  greateft  part  of 
€i  them  had  paid  the  debt  of  Nature,  during  my 
“ abfence  : thofe  who  remained  overwhelmed  me 
“ with  kindnefs  ; but  not  even  a brother  can 
<f  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  a friend.  I returned 
({  almoft  immediately  to  the  other  fide  of  the  ri- 
“ ver.  There  they  unloaded  our  unfortunate  vef- 
« fel,  of  which  nothinghad  been  loft  but  the  men. 
te  I fonght  your  body  along  the  fea-fhore,  and  I 
<c  repeated  my  demand  of  it  evening,  morning, 
“ and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  from  the  nymphs 
“ of  the  Océan,  that  I might  rear  you  a monu- 
“ ment  near  to  that  of  Heva.  I fhould  hâve  pafled 
ail  my  life,  I believe,  in  thefe  vain  refearches, 
“ had  not  the  King,  who  reigns  on  the  banks  of 
“ this  river,  informed  that  a Phenician  veflel  was 
« wrecked  on  his  domains,  claimed  the  property 
“ which,  according  to  the  lavvs  of  the  Gauls,  be- 
“ longed  to  him.  I colleéled,  accordingly,  every 
“ thing  which  we  had  brought  from  Egypt,  even 
“ to  the  very  trees,  which  had  not  been  damaged 
“ by  the  water  ; and  1 prefented  myfelf,  with 
“ thefe  wretched  fragments,  before  that  Prince. 
“ Let  us  biefs,  then,  the  providence  of  the  Gods, 
“ which  has  united  us  again,  and  which  has  ren- 
dered  your  misfortunes  more  ufeful  to  my  Coun- 
<c  try  than  even  your  prefents.  If  you  had  not 
“ ma.de  Ihipwreck  on  our  coafts,  the  barbarous 
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« cuftom  of  condemningto  flavery  thofe  who  en- 
«t  durs  that  calamity,  would  not  hâve  been  abo- 
“ lilhed  ; and,  if  you  had  not  been  concïemned 
« to  be  facrificed,  I Ihould,  moft  probably,  never 
il  hâve  feen  you  more,  and  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
“ cent  would  ftill  hâve  fmoked  upon  the  altars  of 
“ the  God  of  War.” 

Thus  fpake  Cephas.  As  for  the  King,  he  omit» 
ted  nothing  which  he  thought  would  tend  to  make 
me  lofe  the  recolle&ion  of  my  misfortunes.  He 
was  called  Bar  dus.  He  was  already  confiderably' 
advanced  in  years,  and  he  wore,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  bis  people,  his  beard  and  hair  very 
long.  His  palace  was  built  of  the  trunks  of  firs, 
laid  in  rows  one  upon  another.  It  had  no  other 
door  (20),  except  large  bullocks  hides,  which 
clofe  up  the  apertures.  No  perfon  was  there,  on 
guard,  for  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  fub- 
jeds  ; but  he  had  employed  ail  his  Ikill  and  in- 
duftry,  to  fortify  his  city  againfi:  enemies  from 
without.  He  had  furrounded  it  with  vvalls,  formed 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,- intermixed  with  fods  of 
turf,  with  towers  of  ftone  at  the  angles,  and  at  the 
gates.  Sentinels  were  flationed  on  the  top  of  thefe 
towers,  who  watched  day  and  night.  King  Bardas 
had  received  this  illand  from  the  nymph  Lutetia , 
his  mother,  and  it  bore  her  name.  'It  was,  at  firft, 
covered  with  nothing  but  trees,  and  Bardas  had 
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not  a fingle  fubjed.  He  employée!  himfelf  in 
twifting,  upon  the  banks  of  tbe  ifland,  ropes  of 
the  bark  of  the  lime-tree,  and  in  hollovving  alders 
to  make  boats.  He  fold  thefe  productions  of  his 
ovvn  hands  to  the  mariners  who  failed  up  or  down 
the  Seine.  While  he  worked,  he  fung  the  advan- 
tages  of  induftry  and  of  commerce,  which  unité 
together  ail  mankind.  The  boatmen  frequently 
ftopped  to  liften  to  his  fongs.  They  were  repeated, 
and  fpread  throughout  ail  the  Gauls,  amongwhom 
they  were  knovvn  under  the  name  of  the  verfes  of 
the  Bards.  Soon  after,  a great  number  of  people 
came  to  eftablifh  themfelves  inthis  ifland,  in  order 
to  hear  him  fing,  and  to  live  in  greater  fecurity. 
His  riches  accumulated  with  his  fubjeCts.  The 
ifland  vvas  covered  with  habitations,  the  neigh- 
bouring  forefts  were  cleared,  and,  in  a fhort 
time,  numerous  docks  covered  both  the  adjacent 
fbores.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  good  King 
formed  an  empire  without  violence.  But  while, 
as  yet,  his  ifland  was  not  furrounded  by  walls,  and 
while  he  was  already  planning  to  make  it  the 
centre  of  commerce  for  ail  the  Nations  of  Gaul, 
war  was  on  the  point  of  exterminating  ail  it’s  in- 
habitants. 

One  day,  a great  number  of  warriors,  who  were 
failing  up  the  Seine,  in  canoës  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  ekn,  difembarked  upon  it’s  northern  (hore, 
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ditccUy  oppofite  to  Lutetia.  They  were  under 
the  commarid  of  the  Iarle  Car  nui,  third  fon  of 
Tendat,  Prince  of  the  North.  Carnui  was  on  his 
return  from  laying  wafle  ail  the  coafts  of  the  Hy- 
pei.borean  Sea,  over  which  he  had  fpread  horror 
and  dévaluation.  He  was  fecretly  favoured  in  Gaul 
by  the  Drnids,  who,  like  ail  weak  men,  take  the 
fide  of  thofe  who  hâve  rendered  themfelves  formi- 
dable. As  foon  as  Carnut  had  landed,  he  went  in 
fearch  of  King  Bardas,  and  faid  tohim  ; “ Let  us 
tc  fight,  thou  and  I,  at  the  head  of  our  warriors  ; 
“ the  weakeft  (hall  obey  the  ftrongeft;  for  it  is 
“ the  firft  Law  of  Nature,  that  every  thing  fhould 
“ yield  to  force.”  King  Bardas  replied  : “ Oh, 
“ Carnut  ! If  the  point  in  difpute  were  the  hazard- 
“ ing  of  my  own  life,  for  the  defence  of  my 
“ people,  I would,  without  hefitation,  expofe  it. 
“ But  I will  not  expofe  the  lives  of  my  people, 
“ were  it  even  to  fave  my  own.  It  is  goodnefs, 
“ and  not  force,  which  ought  to  be  the  choice  of 
“ Kings.  It  is  goodnefs  only,  which  governs  the 
“ World,  and  it  employs,  for  that  purpofe,  intel- 
“ ligence  and  flrength,  which  are  fubordinate  to 
<c  it,  as  are  ail  the  other  Powers  of  the  Univerfe. 

“ Valiant  fon  of  Tendal,  fince  thou  wifheft  to  go- 
,f  vern  merb  let  us  try  whether  of  the  two,  you  or 
tl  is  the  mort,  capable  of  doing  them  good.  Be- 
<c  hold  thefe  poor  Gauls  entirely  naked.  Without 
“ making  offenfive  comparifons,  I hâve  feveral 
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times  clothed  and  fed  them,  even  to  the  de- 
(i  nying  myfeif  clothes  and  food.  Let  us  fee  what 
tf  provifion  thou  wilt  make  for  their  vvants.” 

Carnut  accepted  the  challenge.  It  was  now  Au- 
tumn.  He  went  to  the  chace  vvith  his  warriors  ; 
he  killed  a gœat  number  of  birds,  ftags,  elks,  and 
wild  boars.  He  aftei  vvards,  vvith  the  flelh  of  thefe 
animais,  gave  a great  feaft  to  the  inh.tbitants  of 
Lutetia , and  clothed  iri  their  fkins  thofe  who  were 
jiaked.  King  Bar  dus  faid  to  him:  “Son  of  Tendal, 
“ thou  art  a mighty  huntfman  : thou  wilt  be  abîe 
“ to  fn'pport  the  people,  during  the  hunting  fea- 
« fon  j but  in  Spring,  and  during  Sommer  time, 
<c  they  will  peiifh  vvith  hunger.  For  my  part, 
“ vvith  my  corn,  the  fleeces  of  my  fheep,  and  the 
<£  milk  of  my  flocks,  I can  maiptain  them  through- 
“ out  the  whole  year.” 

Çaruut  made  no  reply  5 but  he  remained  en- 
camped,  with  his  warriors,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  refufed  to  withdravv. 

Bardus , perceiving  his  obftinacy,  went  to  feek 
him  in  his  turn,  and  propofed  a fécond  challenge 
to  him  : “ Valour,”  faid  he,  “ is  the  quality  of  a 
ff  vvarlike  Chiet,  but  patiençe  is  ftill  more  necef- 
“ fary  to  Kings.  Since  thou  wifheft  to  reign,  let 
“ 14s  fry  which  of  us  can  carry  this  ponderous  log, 
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« the  longeft.”  It  was  the  trunk  of  an  oak  of 
thirty  years  old.  Carrtut  took  it  on  his  back,  but 
foon  lofing  patience,  haftily  threw  it  dovvn  again. 
Bardus  laid  it  acrofs  his  (houlders,  and  bore  it 
without  moving,  till  after  fun-fet,  and  even  till 
the  night  was  far  advanced. 

Neverthelefs,  Carnut  and  his  warriors  would  not 
départ.  They  thus  pafled  the  whole  Winter,  em- 
ployed  in  hunting.  The  Spring  returned,  and 
they  threatened  to  deftroy  a rifing  city,  which  re- 
fufed  to  do  them  homage;  and  they  became  ftill 
greater  objeéts  of  terror,  as  they  began  to  be  in  to- 
tal want  of  food.  Bardus  did  not  know  how  to 
rid  himfelf  of  them,  for  they  were  the  moft  power- 
ful.  In  vain  did  lie  confult  the  moft  aged  of  his 
people  ; no  one  could  give  him  any  advice.  At 
laft,  he  laid  his  diftrefs  befor'c  his  mother  Lutetia , 
who  was  now  very  old,  but  who  ftill  pofleffed  an 
excellent  underftanding. 

Lutetia  faid  to  him  : “ My  fon,  you  are  ac- 
({  quainted  with  a great  number  of  ancient  and 
“ curious  hiftories,  which  I taught  you,  in  your 
“ infancy  ; you  excel  infinging:  Challenge  the 
“ fon  of  Tendal  to  a compétition  in  fong  with 
“ you.rt 
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Bardus  went,  and  found  ont  Carnuty  and  faid  to 
him  : “ Son  of  Tendal , it  is  not  fufficient  for  a 
“ King  to  maintain  his  fubjeéts,  and  to  be  firm 
tf  and  confiant  in  his  labours  : he  ought  to  know, 
“ likewife,  how  to  banifh  from  their  minds  thofe 
“ miferies  of  opinion  which  render  themunhappy: 
<c  for,  it  is  opinion  which  exercifes  influence  over 
“ Mankind,  and  renders  thern  good  or  bad.  Let 
“ us  fee,  whether  of  the  two,  thou  or  I,  can  exert 
“ the  greateft  power  over  their  minds.  It  was  not 
“ by  fighting  merely  that  Hercules  attra&ed  fol- 
“ lovvers  in  Gaul,  but  by  divine  fongs,  which 
“ flqvved  from  his  mouth  like  chains  of  gold, 
“ charmed  the  ears  of  thofe  who  liflened,  and  con- 

ftrained  them  to  follow  him.” 

Carnut , w.ith  joy,  accepted  this  third  challenge. 
He  fung  the  combats  of  the  G ods  of  the  North  on 
the  icy  mountains  ; the  tempefts  of  Niorder  upon 
the  Seas  ; the  tricks  of  Vidar  in  the  air  ; the  ra- 
vages  of  Thor  on  the  Earth  ; and  the  empire  of 
Hœder  in  the  dark  régions  of  Hell.  To  thefe  he 
added  the  rehearlal  of  his  own  viélories,  and  his 
tremendous  drains  transfufed  the  émotions  of  fury 
into  the  heart  of  his  warriors,  who  were  on  tip- 

toe  to  fpread  univerfal  deftrudion. 

1 « 

As  to  King  Bardus  y the  following  were  his  milder 
drains  ; 
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« I fing  tlie  dawn  of  the  morning;  the  earlieft 
« raj's  of  Aurora,  which  hâve  arifen  on  the  Gauls, 
“ the  empire  of  Philo  ; the  bleffings  of  Ceres , and 
“ the  misfortune  of  the  infant  Lois.  Liften  to 
“ my  fongs,  ye  fpirits  of  the  rivers,  and  repeat 
“ them  to  the  fpirits  of  the  azuré  mountains. 

. 4%  ■'  • ‘ • > 

(C  Ceres  came  from  feeking  her  daughter  Profer- 
<£  pine  over  the  face  of  the  whole  Earth.  She  vvas 
“ on  her  return  to  Sicily,  vvhere  grateful  myriads 
ie  adored  her.  She  traverfed  the  fàvage  Gauls, 
“ their  tracklefs  mountains,  their  defert  valleys, 
“ and  their  gloomy  forefts,  when  üie  found  her 
c£  progrefs  fcopped  by  the  waters  of  Seine,  herown 
“ nymph,  transtormed  i'nto  a river. 

“ On  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Seine,  there  hap- 
pened,  at  that  time,  to  be  a beautiful  boy,  with 
<£  flaxen  hair,  named  Lois , bathing  himfelf  in  the 
t£  flream.  He  took  delight  to  fwim  in  the  trail- 
<£  fparent  waters,  and  to  run  about  naked  on  the 
<£  folitary  verdant  downs.  The  moment  that  he 
“ perceived  a female,  he  flew  to  hide  himfelf 
“ amidfl;  a tuft  of  reeds. 

<£  My  lovely  child  ! cried  Ceres  to  him,  with  a 
**  » come  t0  me,  my  lovely  child  ! On  hearing 

<c  the  voice  of  a woman  in  diftrefs,  Lois  left  his 
ictreat  among  the  reeds.  He  puts  on,  with 
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blufhes,  his  robe  of  lamb’s  fkin,  which  was  fuf- 
“ pended  on  a willovv.  He  crofles  the  Seine  on  a 
4t  bank  of  fand,  and  prefenting  his  hand  to  Ceres , 
<£  fhews  her  a path  through  the  midft  of  the  waters. 

tc  Ceres  having  pafled  the  river,  gives  the  boy 
“ Loïs  a cake,  a fheaf  of  corn,  and  a kifs  ; fhethen 
(t  informs  him  how  bread  was  made  from  the 
te  corn,  and  how  corn  grows  in  the  fields.  Thanks, 
<(  beauteous  ftranger,  returned  Loïs  ; 1 will  carry 
« to  my  mother  thy  leffons,  and  thy  welcome 
4<  prefents. 

ic  The  mother  of  Lo'is  divides  with  her  child 
ce  and  hufband  the  cake  and  the  kifs.  The  en- 
« raptured  father  cultivâtes  a field,  and  fows  the 
“ grain.  By  and  by  the  Earth  is  clothed  with  a 
«c  golden  harveft,  and  a report  is  diffufed  over  the 
t(  Gauls,  that  a Goddefs  had  prefented  a celeftial 
ft  plant  to"  their  fortunate  inhabitants.- 

“ Near  to  that  place  lived  a Druid.  He  was 
“ entrufted  with  the  infpedion  of  the  forefts.  He 
«*  meafured  out  to  the  Gauls,  for  foôd,  beech- 
u maft,  and  acorns  from  the  oak.  When  he  be- 

held  a field  çultivated,  and  a rich  harveft: 
£<  What  becomes  of  my  power,  fays  he,  if  men 
ft  learn  to  live  on  corn  ? 
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« He  calls  Lots . My  pretty  little  friend,  fays 
« |ie  t0  him,  where  wert  thou  when  thou  beheldeft 
a the  llianger,  vvho  gave  Tee  the  fine  ears  of  corn. 
“ L<ïs , apprehending  no  evil,  conduis  him  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  1 was,  fays  he,  under  that 
filver-leaved  willow;  I was  running  about  over 
“ thole  fnowy  daifies:  1 flew  to  hide  myfelf  under 
thefe  lecds,  becaufe  l wa^  naked.  The  treache- 
“ rons  Dr  nid  fin  lied  : he  feizes  Lots,  and  plunges 
“ him  mto  the  depths  of  the  ftream. 

“ The  mother  of  Lois  faw  her  beloved  child  no 
t(  more.  She  wanders  through  the  woods,  calling 
tc  aloud:  Loïs  ! where  art  thou  ? my  darling  child, 
“ Lois  ! The  echoes  alone  repeat.  Lois , my  dar- 
t(  ling  child  Lois  ! She  runs  like  one  diftraéted 
€t  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  She  perceives 
“ fomething  white  by  the  edge  of  the  water  : He 
“ cannot  be  far  off,  faid  (he;  there  are  his  beloved 
“ flowers,  there  are  his  fnowy  daifies.  Alas  ! it 
<£  was  Lois , her  darling  child  Lois  ! 

“ She  weeps,  (he  groans,  (he  figlis  ; (he  takes 
<c  up  in  her  trembling  arms  the  clay-cold  body  of 
“ Lois;  (he  fondly  tries  to  re-animate  him  in  her 
“ bofom  ; but  the  heart  of  the  mother  has  no  lon- 
“ ger  the  power  of  communicating  warmth  to  the 
“ body  of  the  fon;  and  the  clay-cold  body  of 
îC  the  fon  is  already  freezing  the  heart  of  a mo- 
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“ ther  : fhe  is  on  the  point  of  expiring.  The 
“ Druid,  monnted  on  an  adjoining  rock,  exults 
“ in  Lis  vengeance. 

tc  The  Gods  do  not  always  appear  at  the  cry  of 
“ the  miferable  ; but  the  voice  of  a forlorn  mo- 
“ ther  attraded  the  attention  of  Ceres.  The  God- 
“ defs  appeared.  Lois,  fays  fhe,  Be  thou  the  moft 
“ beautiful  flovver  of  the  Gauls.  Immediately  the 
“ pale  cheeks  of  Lois  expanded  into  a calix  more 
“ vvhite  than  the  fnow  : h is  flaxen  hairs  were 
“ transformed  into  filaments  of  gold,  the  fvveeteft 
“ of  perfumes  exhales  from  it.  Jt’s  limber  ftem 
“ rifes  toward  Heaven,  but  it’s  head  ftill  droops 
**  on  the  banks  of  the  river  vvhich  he  loved.  Lois 
“ is  changed  into  a lily. 

“ The  priefl  of  Pluto  beholds  this  prodigy  un- 
“ moved.  He  raifes  to  the  fuperior  Gods,  an  in- 
“ flamed  countenance,  and  eyes  fparkling  vvith 
“rage.  He  blafphemes,  he  threatens  Ceres  : he 
“ vvas  going  to  alfault  her  with  an  impious  hand  ; 
“ when  fhe  cries  to  him  aloud  : Gloomy  and  cruel 
“ tyrant,  Remain. 

“ At  the  voice  of  the  Goddefs,  he  becomes  im- 
“ moveable.  But  the  rock  feels  the  powerful  com- 
“ mand,  it  opens  into  a cleft  ; the  legs  of  the 
“ Druid  fink  into  it  ; his  vifage,  bearded  ail  over, 
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“ and  empurpled  with  rage,  rifes  tovvard  Heaven 
“ in  divergent  crimfon  radiations!  and  the  garment 
“ which  covered  bis  murderous  arms,  is  briftled 
“ into  prickles.  The  Druid  is  transformed  into  a 
“ thiftle. 

“ Thou,  faid  the  Goddefs  of  the  Harvefts,  wno 
wouldft  perfevere  in  feeding  mcn  like  beafts,  ,be- 
“ corne  thyfelf  food  for  animais.  Continue  to  be 
the  enemy  of  the  harvefts  after  tby  death,  as  thou 
“ wert  during  thy  life.  As  for  thee,  beautiful 
“ flower  of  Lois,  be  thou  the  ornament  of  the 

Seine,  and  may  thy  vidtorious  flower,  in  the 

« 

“ hand  of  her  Kings,  one  day  prevail  triumphantly 

over  the  miftletoe  of  the  Druids. 

“ Gallant  followers  of  Car  mit , corne  and  dwell 
(t  in  my  city.  The  flower  of  Lcïs  perfumes  my 
“ gardens;  the  virgins,  night  and  day,  chant  bis 
“ adventure  in  my  plains.  Every  one  there  en- 
“ gages  in  eafy  and  cheerful  labour:  and  my  gra- 
“ naiies,  beloved  by  tores,  overflow  with  piles  of 
“ grain.” 

/ 

Scarcely  had  Bar  dus  finiflied  his  fong,  vvhen  the 
vvarriors  of  the  North,  who  were  perifliing  with 
hunger,  abandoned  the  fon  of  Tendal,  and  fixed 
their  refidence  in  Lutetia.  This  good  King  fre- 
quent!}’ faid  to  me:  “ Ah  ! why  hâve  I not  here 

“ fome 
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“ fome  illuftrious  bard  of  Greece,  or  of  Egypt,  to 
tc  polifh  the  minds  of  my  fubjeds  ? Nothing  tends 
ft  fo  mu  ch  to  humanize  the  heart,  as  the  melody 

of  fweet  fongs.  With  the  capacity  of  com- 
“ pofing  fine  verfes,  and  ingenious  fidions,  there 
*£  is  no  need  of  a fceptre  to  maintain  authority.” 

He  carried  Cephas  and  me  to  vifit  the  fpot  where 
he  had  planted  the  trees  and  the  grains  recovered 
front  our  (hipwreck.  It  was  on  the  deçlivity  of  a 
hill  expofed  to  the  South.  I was  tranfported  with 
delight,  when  I*  faw  the  trees  which  we  had  im- 
ported,  replenifhed  with  juices  and  vigor.  I firfl 
diftinguilhed  the  quince-tree  of  Crete,  from  it’s 
cottony  and  fragrant  fruit  ; the  walnut-tree  of  Ju- 
piter, of  a glofiy  green  ; the  filbert  ; the  fig-tree  ; 
the  poplar  : the  pear-tree  of  Mount  Ida,  with  it’s 
pyramidical  fruit.  Ail  thefe  trees  were  from  the 
Ifland  of  Crete.  There  were  befides  the  vines  of 
Thafos,  and  young  cheftnut-trees  of  the  liland  of 
Sardinia.  I faw  a vaft  country  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a fmall  garden.  Among  thofe  plants  ap- 
peared  fome  which  were  my  compatriots,  fuch 
as,  the  hemp  and  the  flax.  Thtfe  were  the 
vegetables  which  pleafed  the  King  moft,  betaufe 
of  their  utility.  He  had  admired  the  ftuffs  into 
which  they  are  manufadured  in  Egypt,  more 
durable  and  more  pliant  than  the  tkins  in  which 
moft  of  the  Gauls  are  habited.  The  King  t<  ok 
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delight  in  watering  thofe  plants  with  his  own  hand, 
and  in  clearing  them  of  weeds.  Already  the  hemp 
of  a beautiful  green,  carried  ail  it’s  heads  equal 
to  the  flature  of  a Man,  and  the  flax,  in  bloffom, 
clothed  the  ground  with  a Iliade  of  azuré. 

While  Cephas  and  I were  inwardly  exulting  iq 
the  refledion  of  having  done  good,  information 
was  received  that  the  Britons,  elated  with  their 
recent  fuccefs,  not  content  to  difpute  with  the 
Gauls  the  empire  of  the  Sea  which  feparates  them, 
were  preparing  to  attack  them  by  land,  and  to  fail 
* up  the  Seine,  with  an  intention  to  carry  fteel  and 
flame  into  the  very  bofom  of  the  Country.  They 
had  taken  their  departure  in  boats  innumerable, 
from  a promontory  of  their  illand,  feparated  froni 
the  Continent  by  only  a narrow  lirait.  They  coafted 
along  the  fhore  of  the  Gauls,  and  were  ready  to 
enter  the  Seine,  the  dangers  of  which  they  knew 
how  to  avoid,  by  running  into  the  creeks,  which 
are  (lieltered  from  the  rage  of  Neptune.  The  in- 
tended  invafion  of  the  Britons  was  noifed  abroad 
over  ail  the  Gauls,  from  the  moment  that  they  be- 
gan  to  put  it  into  execution  ; for  the  Gauls  kindle 
fîtes  on  the  mountains,  and  by  the  number  of 
thefe  fîtes,  and  the  thicknefs  of  their  fmoke,  con- 
vey  intelligence  much  more  promptly  than  by  the 
flight  of  a bird. 


On 
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On  receiving  news  that  the  Britons  had  embark- 
ed,  the  confederated  troops  of  the  Gauls  began  to 
march  to  defend  the  rnouth  of  the  Seine.  They 
were  ranged  under  the  ftandards  of  their  feveral 
Chieftains  : thefe  confifted  of  the  fkins  of  the  wolf, 
the  bear,  the  voiture,  the  eagle,  or  of  fome  other 
mifchievous  animal,  f.fpended  at  the  extremity  of  a 
long  pôle.  That  of  King  Bar  dus , and  of  his  ifland, 
prefented  the  figure  of  a fhip,  the  fymbol  of  com- 
merce. Cephas  and  1 accompanied  iheKingon  this 
expédition.  In  a few  days,  ail  the  united  force  of 
the  Gauls  was  colleded  on  the  fliore  of  the  Sea. 

Three  opinions  were  ftarted,  refpeding  the 
mode  of  defence.  The  firft  was,  to  drive  piles 
along  the  coaft,  to  prevent  the  debarkation  of  the 
Britons;  a plan  of  eafy  execution,  confidering  that 
our  numbers  were  incor.ceivable,  and  the  forefts 
at  hand.  The  fécond  was,  to  give  thèm  battle  the 
moment  that  they  landed  : the  third,  not  to  ex- 
pofe  the  troops  to  the  open  attack  of  the  advancing 
enemy,  but  to  affault  them  when  landed,  and  after 
they  were  entangled  in  the  woods  and  valleys.  No 
one  of  thefe  opinions  was  followed  up  ; for  dif- 
cord  prevailed  among  the  Chieftains  of  Gaul. 
Every  one  was  for  commanding,  while  no  one  was 
difpofed  to  ol>ey.  Wh'dè  they  were  wafting  time 

in  deliberation,  the  enemy  appeared,  and  ddern- 

barked. 
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barked,  while  vve  were  fettling  the  arrangement  of 
our  plan. 

But  for  Cephas , we  had  been  undone.  Before 
the  arrivai  of  the  Britons,  he  had  advifed  King 
Bardus  to  divide  his  force  into  two,  compofed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lutetia,  to  place  himfelf  in  am- 
bu fh,  with  the  better  part,  in  the  woods  which 
covered  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Mountain  of 
Heva  ; while  Cephas  himfelf  (hould  engage  the 
enemy  with  the  other  party,  joined  to  the  refl  of 
the  Gauls.  I entreated  Cephas  to  detach  from  his 
divifion,  the  young  foldiers,’  who  panted,  like 
myfelf,  to  corne  to  ciofe  a&ion,  and  to  entruft  me 
with  the  command.  I hâve  no  fear  of  danger, 
faid  I.  Through  ail  the  proofs  which  the  Priefts 
of  Thebes  prefcribe  to  the  initiated,  I pafled,  and 
knew  not  what  fear  was.  Cephas  hefitated  a few 
moments.  At  laft  he  committed  the  young  men 
of  his  divifion  to  my  charge,  recommending  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  me,  not  to  feparate  too  far  from 
the  main  body. 

The  enemy,  meanwhile,  had  made  good  their 
landing.  At  fight  of  this,  many  of  the  Gauls  ad- 
vanced  to  attack  them,  rending  the  air  with  loud 
cries  ; but  as  they  charged  in  fmall  parties,  they 
were  eafily  repulfed  ; and  it  would  hâve  been  im- 
poffible  to  rally  a fingle  man  of  them,  had  not  our 
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rear  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
from  their  confufion.  We  prefently  perccived  the 
Britons  in  full  march  to  attack  us.  The  youthful 
band  vvhich  I commanded  was  inftantly  in  motion, 
and  advanced  toward  the  Britons,  unconcerned 
whether  we  were  fupported  by  the  reft  of  the  Gallic 
force  or  not.  When  we  got  within  bow-fhot, 
we  faw  that  the  enemy  formed  only  one  fingle  co- 
lumn,  long,  broad,  and  clofely  embattled,  advan- 
cing  flowly  uponus,while  their  barks  were  forcing 
their  way  up  the  river,  to  get  upon  our  rear.  I 
was  ftaggered,  I confefs,  at  fight  of  that  multitude 
of  half-naked  barbarians,  painted  with  red  and 
blue,  marching  along  in  profound  filence,  and 
* with  the  moft  perfedt  order.  But  when  ail  at  once 
there  ifTiied,  from' their  no'ifelefs  phalanx,  clouds  of 
darts,  of  arrows,  of  pebbles,  and  leaden  balls, 
which  brought  down  many  of  us,  piercing  fome 
through  and  through,  my  fyrviving  companions 
betook  themfelves  to  flight.  I myfelf  was  going 
to  forget  that  it  was  my  duty  to  fet  them  an  ex- 
ample of  refolution,  when  I beheld  Cephas  by  my 
lide  ; he  was  followed  by  the  whole  army.  te  Les 
“ us  invoke  Hercules ,”  cried  he,  “ and  advance 
“ to  the  charge.”  The  prefence  of  my  friend  re- 
animatcdall  my  courage.  I refumedmy  dation,  and 
we  made  the  attack  with  our  pikes  levelled.  The 
firft  enemy  whom  1 encountered,  was  a native  of 
the  Hébrides,  a man  of  a gigantic  ftaturer  The 
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afped  of  his  arms  infpired  horror  : bis  head  and 
flioulders  were  clad  in  the  fkin  of  a prickly  thorn- 
back  j lie  wore  around  his  neck  a collar  of  humaii 
jaw-bones,  and  he  bore  for  a lance,  the  trunk  of  a 
young  fir,  armed  with  the  tooth  of  a whale. 
“ What  demandeft  thou  of  Hercules  ?”  faid  he  to 
me,  “ here  he  is  to  attend  thee.”  At  the  famé 
time,  he  aimed  at  me  a ftroke  of  his  enormous 
lance,  with  fo  much  fury,  that  if  it  had  hit  the 
mark,  I muft  hâve  been  nailed  byit  to  the  ground, 
which  it  penetrated  to  a great  depth.  While  he 
was  ftruggling  to  difengage  it,  I pierced  him 
through  the  throat  with  the  fpear  which  was  in  my 
hand  : there  immediately  iffued  from  the  wound  a 
ftream  of  black  and  tliick  blood  ; and  down  fell 
the  ftately  Briton,  biting  the  ground,  'and  blaf- 
pheming  the  G ods. 

Mean  while  our  troops,  colledled  into  one  firm 
body,  were  clofely  engaged  with  the  column  of  the 
enemy.  Clubs  clafhed  with  clubs,  buckler  preffed 
on  buckler,  lancç  crofîed  lance.  Thus  tvvo  fierce 
bulls  difpute  the  empire  of  the  meadows  : their 
liorns  entwine  ; their  foreheads  rattle  againft  each 
other  : bellowing,  they  prefs  in  oppofite  direc- 
tions ; and  whether  they  gain  or  lofe  ground,  nei- 
ther  feparates  from  his  rival.  Thus  we  maintainecj 
the  combat,  body  to  body.  Neverthelefs,  that  co- 
lumn, which  exceeded  us  in  numbers,  was  bearjng 
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us  down  with  fuperior  force,  vvhen  King  Bardus 
came  up,  and  affaulted  their  rear  with  his  troops, 
who  came  into  aftion  with  a fhout  which  rended 
. the  air.  Upon  this  a panic  terror  feized  thefe  bar- 
barians,  who  hadbeenfluflied  with  the  hope  offur- 
rounding  us,  but  were  themfelves  furrounded. 
They  deferted  their  ranks  in  confufion,  and  fled 
toward  the  fhore  of  the  Sea,  in  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing  their  barks,  which  had  now  confiderably  ad- 
vanced  up  the  ftream.  A dreadful  carnage  enfued, 
and  many  prifoners  were  taken. 

The  combat  being  finifhed,  I faid  to  Cephas  : 
The  Gauls  are  indebted  for  their  viélory,  to  the 
counfel  which  y ou  gave  the  King;  for  my  part,  to 
you  I owe  the  prefervation  of  my  honour.  I had 
folicited  a poft  which  I knew  not  how  to  fill  ; I 
ought  to  hâve  exhibited  an  example  of  valour  to 
thofe  who  were  under  my  command  ; but  was  in- 
capable of  doingit,  when  your  prefence  re-kindled 
a fenfe  of  duty.  I imagined  that  the  initiations  of 
Egypt  had  fortified  me  againft  ail  apprehenfion  of 
danger;  but  it  is  eafy  to  be  brave  amidft  con- 
flidts,  out  of  which  you  are  fure  of  efcaping.  Ce- 
phas thus  replied  : “ O Amafis  ! there  is  more  for- 
tc  titude  in  confeffing  a fault,  than  there  is  weak- 
<l  nefs  in  committing  it.  It  is  Hercules  who  lias 
“ given  us  the  vidtory  ; but,  after  him,  it  was  fur- 
“ prize  which  robbed  our  enemies  of  courage,  and 
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ts  which  had  Chaken  your’s.  Military  valour,  likc 
“ every  othcr  virtue,  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  ex- 
“ ercife.  We  ought,  on  ail  occafions,  to  be  diffi- 
“ dent  of  ourfelves.  In  vain  do  we  trufl  to  our 
“ own  expérience  j in  the  aid  of  Heaven  alone  our 
“ confidence  fhould  be  placed.  While  we  are 
“ buckling  on  our  armour  to  defend  us  before, 
“ fortune  ftrikes  at  us  from  behind.  Confidence 
te  in  the  Gods  alone,  is  a defence  on  every 
“ fide.” 

To  Hercules  we  confecrated  part  of  the  fpoils 
taken  from  the  Britons.  The  Druids  advifed  to 
burn  the  prifoners,  becaufe  the  Britons  vvere  in  ufe 
to  treat  thofe  whom  they  took  in  battle  from  the 
Gauls  in  this  manner.  But  I prefented  myfelf  in 
the  aflembly  of  the  Gauls,  and  thus  addreffed 
them  : “ O ye  Nations  ! you  fee  from  my  example, 
“ whether  the  Gods  delight  in  human  facrifices. 
“ They  hâve  depofited  the  viftory  in  your  gene- 
<{  rous  hands  : Will  you  ftain  them  with  the  blood 
“ of  ^e  miferable  ? Has  there  not  enoughof  blood 

been  flied  in  the  rage  of  battle  ? Can  you  now 
“ fpill  it,  without  paflion,  and  in  the  joy  of  tri- 
“ umph  ? Your  enemies  immolate  their  prifoners. 

Surpafs  them  in  generofity,  as  you  furpafs  them 
“ in  courage.”  The  Iarles,  and  ail  the  warriors, 
received  this  ad  vice  with  loud  applaufe  : and  it 
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was  decreed  that  the  prifoners  of  war  fhould  bc 
dfarmed,  and  reduced  to  flavery. 

I was  the  caufe,  therefore,  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Law  which  condemned  them  to  the  flarneè.  I 
likewife  proved  the  occafion  of  abrogating  the  cuf- 
tom  of  facrificing  innocents  to  Mars , and  of  re- 
ducing  the  fhipwrecked  to  fervitude.  Thus  was  I 
thrice  ufeful  to  Mankind  in  the  Gauls  ; once  by 
my  fuccefs,  and  twice  by  my  misfortunes  : fo  true  it 
is  that  the  Gods  can,when  they  pleafe,  bring  good 
out  of  evil. 

We  returned  to  Lutetia,  loaded  with  the  accla- 
mations and  applaufe  of  the  People.  The  firft 
anxiety  exprefied  by  the  King,  on  his  arrivai,  was 
to  carry  us  with  him  to  vifit  his  garden.  The 
greateft  part  of  our  trees  were  in  great  forwardnefs. 
He  admired,  firft,  how  Nature  had  preferved  their 
fruits  from  the  attack  of  the  birds.  The  cheftnut, 
flill  in  a miîky  ftate,  was  covered  with  leather,  and 
with  a prickly  fhell.  The  tender  walnut  was  pro- 
tedted  by  a hard  fhell,  and  a bitter  outward  café. 
The  foft  fruits  were  defended,  previous  to  their 
maturity,  by  their  roughnefs,  their  acidity,  or 
their  verdure.  Thofe  which  were  ripe  invited  the 
hand  to  gather  them.  The  gold-coloured  apricot, 
the  velvet  peach,  and  the  cottony  quince,  exlialed 
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the  fweeteft  of perfumes.  The  boughs  of  the  plumb- 
tree  were  covered  vvith  violet  fruits,  befprinkled. 
widi  a white  powder.  The  grapes,  already  of  a 
vermillon  hue,  hung  in  clufters  froin  the  vine  j 
and  over  the  broad  leaves  of  the  fig-tree,  the  half-; 
ooened  fig  diftilled  it’s  juice  in  drops  of  honey  and 
cryftal.  “ It  is  eafy  to  fee,”  faid  the  King,  ££  that 
((  thefe  fruits  are  prefents  fent  trom  Heaven.  They 
« are  not,  like  the  feeds  of  our  foreft-trees,  at  a. 
“ height  which  we  cannot  reach  (21).  They  pre- 
t£  fent  themfelves  to  the  hand.  Their  fmiling  co- 
“ lours  allure  the  eye,  their  fweet  perfumes  the  or- 
“ gans  of  fmelling,  and  they  feem  formed  for  the 
“ mouth,  from  their  fize  and  roundnefs.  But 
when  that  good  King  had  caught  the  flavour  of 
them  byhis  palatç  : £<  O real  gift  of  Jupiter!” 
exclaimed  he,  t£  no  aliment  prepared  by  human 
££  fkill  is  once  to  be  compared  to  them  ! They  ex- 
“ cel  in  fweetnefs  the  honey  and  the  cream.  O, 
£t  my  dear  friends,  my  much  refpe&ed  gueftsj  you 
“ hâve  beftowed  on  me  a prefent  of  much  higher 
<c  value  than  my  kingdom  1 You  hâve  introduced 
“ into  favage  Gaul  a portion  of  delicious  Egypt. 
C£  I prefer  a fingle  one  of  thefe  trees  to  ail  the 
“ mines  of  tin  which  render  the  Britons  fo  riçby 
“ and  fo  haughty.” 

\ , 

He  fent  for  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  made  each  of  them  tafte  thofe  wondrous  fruits, 
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He  recommended  to  them  carefully  to  prefervc 
the  feeds,  and  to  put  them  in  the  ground  at  the 
proper  feafon.  From  the  joy  expreffed  by  this  ex- 
cellent Prince,  and  by  bis  People,  I was  made  fen- 
fible  that  Man’s  higheft  delight  conflits  in  doing 
good  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

Cephas  faid  to  me  : “ Now  is  the  time  to  fhevv 
“ to  my  compatriots  the  ufe  of  the  Arts  of  Egypt. 
“ I hâve  faved  from  the  fhipwrecked  vetfel  the 
11  greateft  part  of  our  machines;  but  hitherto 
tl  they  hâve  remained  unemployed  ; nay,  1 durft 
“ not  fo  much  as  look  at  them;  for  they  reminded 
<{  me  too  affe&ingly  of  the  lofs  of  you.  The  mo- 
<c  ment  is  corne  for  turning  them  to  account. 
“ Thofe  fields  of  corn  are  now  ripe  ; that  hemp, 
“ and  thofe  flaxes,  are  haflening  to  be  fo.” 

Having  gathered  thofe  plants,  we  taught  the 
King,  and  his  People,  the  ufe  of  mills,  for  re- 
ducing  corn  to  flower,  and  the  different  proceffes 
of  preparing  dough,  in  ordcr  to  make  bread  of 
it  (22).  Previous  to  our  arrivai,  the  Gauls  peeled 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  by  pounding  them  with 
wooden  mallets  in  the  trunk  of  a tree  hollowed 
out,  and  fatisfied  themlelves  with  boiiingthe  grain 
in  this  date  for  food.  We  afterwards  fhevved  them 
the  method  of  fteeping  hemp  in  water,  to  feparate 
the  filaments  from  the  ftraw,  of  drying  itj  of  beat- 
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ing  it,  of  drefling  it,  of  fpinning  it,  and  of  twifting 
feveral  threads  together,  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
cordage.  We  ma'de  them  obferve  how  thofe  cords, 
by  their  ftrength  and  pliancy,  are  adapted  to  ait 
as  the  nerves  of  every  fpecies  of  machinery.  We 
tauphi  them  the  art  of  diftending  the  threads  of 
flax  on  looms,  to  weave  into  cloth  by  means  of  the 
fhuttle;  and  how  thefe  gentle  and  ufeful  labours 
might  employ  the  young  people,  innocently  and 
agreeably,  during  the  long  nights  of  Winter. 

We  inftruited  them  in  the  ofe  of  the  auger,  of 
the  gimlet,  of  the  plane,  and  of  the  faw,  invented 
by  the  ingenious  Dedalus  ; as  thefe  tools  furnifh 
IVIan  with  additional  hands,  and  fafhion  to  his  ufe 
a multitude  of  trees,  the  timber  of  which  would 
hâve  gone  to  wafte  in  the  forefts.  We  taughtthem 
to  extrait  from  their  knotty  trunk  powerful  fcrews, 
and  ponderous  prefles,  fit  for  fqueezing  out  the 
juice  of  an  infinité  number  of  fruits,  and  for  for- 
cing oils  out  of  the  hardeft  nuts.  They  did  not 
gather  many  grapes  from  our  vines  ; but  we  in- 
fpired  them  with  an  ardent  defire  of  multiplying 
the  flips,  not  only  by  thfe  excellence  of  the  fruit 
from  the  bough,  but  by  letting  them  tafte  the 
wines  of  Crete,  and  of  the  Ifle  ofThafos,  which  we 
had  preferved  in  urns. 
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After  having  difclofed  to  them  the  ufe  of  an  in- 
fînity  of  benefits,  which  Nature  lias  placed  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  obvions  to  the  eye  of  Man,  we 
aided  tliem  in  difcovering  thofe  which  ihe  lias  de- 
pofited  under  their  feet  -,  how  water  may  be  found 
in  places  the  moft  remote  from  rivets,  by  means  cf 
Wells  invented  by  Daiiaiis  ; in  what  manner  metals 
are  difcovered,  though  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Earth  ; how,  after  having  tliem  melted  into  bars, 
they  could  be  hammered  upon  the  anvil,  to  pré- 
paré them  for  being  divided  into  tablets  and 
plates  ; in  what  manner,  by  a procefs  the  moft 
fimple,  clay  may  be  fafhioned,  on  the  potter’s 
wheel,  into  figures  and  vafes  of  every  form.  We 
furprized  them  much  more,  by  fhewing  them  bot- 
tles  of  glafs,  made  with  fand  and  flint.  They  were 
delighted  to  extafy,  to  fee  the  liquor  which  they 
contained  manifeft  to  the  eye,  but  fecured  from 
the  touch. 

But  when  we  read  to  them  the  books  of  Merctt- 
rius  Trifmegiftus , which  treat  of  the  liberal  Arts, 
and  of  the  natural  Sciences,  tlien  it  was  that  their 
admiration  exceeded  ail  bounds.  At  firft  they  were 
incapable  of  comprehending  how  lpeech  could  if- 
fue  from  a dumb  book,  and  how  the  thoughts  of 
the  earlieft  Egyptians  could  poffibly  hâve  been 
tranfmitted  to  them,  on  the  frail  leaves  of  the  pa- 
pyrus. 
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pyrus.  When  they  afterwards  heard  the  récital  of 
our  difcoveries  ; when  they  faw  the  prodigies  ef- 
fe&ed  by  the  mechanical  powers,  which  move  the 
heavieft  bodies  by  means  of  fmall  levers,  and  thofe 
of  Géometry,  which  can  mëafure  diftances  the  moft 
inacceffible,  they  became  perfeftly  tranfported. 
The  wonders  of  cliemiftry  and  of  magic,  and  the 
various  phenomena  of  phyfics  hurried  them  from 
rapture  to  rapture.  But  when  we  predi&ed  to 
them  an  eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  which,  prior  to  our 
arrivai,  they  confidered  as  an  accidentai  failure  of 
that  planer,  and  when  they  faw,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment which  we  had  indicated,  the  orb  of  night 
become  dark  in  the  midft  of  a ferene  fky,  they 

fell  at  our  feet,  faying:  “ Affuredly,  ye  are  Gods!” 

« 

Omfiy  that  young  Druid  who  had  difcovered  fo 
much  fenfibility  to  my  affligions,  attended  ail  our 
leffons  of  inftru&ion.  “ From  your  intelligence,” 
faid  he  to  us,  “ and  from  your  beneficence,  I atn 
“ tempted  to  believe  you  fome  of  the  fuperior 
“ Gods  ; but  from  the  ills  which  you  hâve  endur- 
£t  ed,  I perceive  that  you  are  only  men  like  our- 
<c  felves.  You  muft,  undoubtedly,  hâve  contrived 
<c  the  means  of  climbing  up  into  Heaven  ; or  the 
*c  inhabitants  of  the  celeftial  régions  muft  havede- 
“ fcended  into  highly  favoured  Egypt,  to  commu- 
“ nicate  to  you  fo  many  benefits,  and  fo  much  il- 
lumination.  Your  Arts  and  Sciences  furpafs 
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“ our  underflanding,  and  can  bc  thc  effedls  only 
“ of  a power  divine.  You  are  the  darling  chil- 
**  dren  of  the  fuperior  Gods  : as  for  us,  wc  are 
“ abandoned  of  Jupiter  to  the  infernal  deities. 
“ Our  country  is  covered  with  unprodudtive  fo- 
““  refis,  inhabited  by  maleficent  genii,  who  diffe- 
“ minate  through  the  whole  of  our  exiflence,  dif- 
“ cord,  civil  broils,  terrors,  ignorance,  and  mif- 
“ chievous  opinions.  Our  lot  is  a thoufand  times 
“ more  déplorable  than  that  of  the  beafls,  which, 
ec  clothed,  lodged,  and  fed  by  the  hand  of  Nature, 
‘c  follow  undeviatingly  their  inftinâ:,  without  bemg 
“ tormented  by  the  fears  of  Heli.” 

“ The  Gods,”  replied  Cephas,  “ hâve  not  been 

unjufl  to  any  Country,  nor  to  any  one  individual. 
“ Every  Country  pofîefTes  bleffings  peculiar  to  it- 
“ felf,  and  which  ferve  to  keep  up  a communica- 
“ tion  among  ail  Nations,  by  a reciprocal  inter- 
“ change  of  commodities.  Gaul  contains  the 
“ metals  which  Egypt  wants  ; her  forefls  are  more 
“ beautiful  ; her  cattle  yield  milk  in  greater  abun- 
“ dance  i and,  the  fleeces  of  her  fheep  are  greater 
“ in  quantity,  and  give  a finer  wool.  But  wherefo- 
“ ever  the  habitation  of  Man  is  fixed,  his  portion  is 
“ alvvays  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  beafls,  becaufe 
“ he  is  endowed  with  a reafon  which  expands  in 
“ proportion  to  the  obflacles  which  it  furmounts, 
««  and  becaufe  he  alone  of  animais  is  capable  of 
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« applying  to  his  own  ufe  means  which  nothing 
« can  refift,  fuch  as  fire.  Thus,  Jupiter  has  be- 
“ flowed  upon  him  empire  over  the  Earth,  by  i.l- 
“ luminating  his  reafon  with  the  intelligence  of 
“ Nature  herfelf,  and  by  confiding  to  him  alone 
« that  element  which  is  her  prime  moving  prin- 
“ ciple.” 

Cepbas  afrerwards  talked  to  Omfi , and  to  the 
Gauls,  of  the  rewards  prepared,  in  the  World  to 
corne,  for  virtue  and  beneficence,  and  the  punifh- 
ments  laid  up  in  flore  for  vice  and  tyranny  ; of  the 
metempfychofis,  and  the  other  myfteries  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Egypt,  as  far  as  a ftranger  is  permitted  to 
be  inftrufled  in  them.  The  Gauls,  confoled  by 
his  Difcourfe,  and  enriched  by  our  prefents,  called 
us  their  benefaétors,  their  fathers,  the  true  inter- 
preters  of  the  Gods.  King  Bardus  thus  addrefled 
us  : “I  will  adore  Jupiter  alone.  As  Jupiter  loves 
“ Mankind,  he  muft  afford  particular  protedlion 
“ to  Kings,  to  whom  the  felicity  of  whole  Nations 
“ is  entrufted.  I will  likewife  pay  homage  to  IJisy 
“ who  has  brought  down  his  benefits  tothe  Earth, 

that  lhe  may  prefent  the  vows  of  my  People  to 
“ the  Sovereign  of  tlie  Gods.”  At  the  famé  time, 
he  gave  orders  to  rear  a temple  to  IJîs  (23),  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  city,  in  the  midft  of  the 
foreftj  to  ereft  her  ftatue  in  it,  with  the  infant 
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‘Om  in  her  arms,  fuch  as  we  had  brought  i't  with 
lis  in  our  veflel  ; to  honour  her  with  ail  the  facred 
ceremonies  of  Egypt  ; and  that  hcr  prieftefïes, 
clothed  in  linen,  fhould  night  and  day  adore  her 
with  fongs,  and  by  a life  of  purity,  which  exalts 
Man  to  the  Gods. 

He  afterwards  expreiïed  a wifh  to  be  inftrudted 
in  reading  and  tracing  the  Ionie  chara&ers.  He 
.was  fo  ftruck  with  the  utility  of  letters,  that, 
tranfported  with  delight,  he  fung  the  following 
ftrains. 

“ Behold  the  magic  charaéters  which  hâve  power 
« to  recal  the  dead  from  the  dark  recettes  of  the 
« tomb.  They  inform  us  what  our  fatliers  thought 
« a thoufand  years  ago  ; and  a thoufand  years 
“ hence,  they  will  be  inftru&ing  our  childrenwhat 
cc  we  think  at  this  day.  There  isbo  arrow  that  Aies 
fo  far,  neither  is  there  any  lance  fo  ftrong. 
£t  They  can  reach  a man  though  entrenched  on  the 
ce  fummit  of  a mountain  ^ they  penetrate  into  the 
*tc  head  though  fortified  with  the  helmet,  and  force 
their  way  to  the  heart  in  défiance  of  the  cuirafs. 
“ They  calm  feditions,  they  adminifter  fage  coun- 
fels,  they  conciliate  affeftion,  they  comfort,  they 
* t ftrengthen  ; but  in  the  hands  of  a wicked  man, 
«t  they  produce  quite  an  oppofite  effed.” 

“ My 
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« My  fon,”  faid  this  good  King  to  me,  oneday, 
« Are  the  moons  of  thy  country  more  beautiful 
« than  ours  ? Haft  thou  remaining  in  Egypt  any 
««  objeft  of  regret  ? Thou  haft  brought  to  us  from 
« thence  ail  .the  beft  of  human  bleffings  : plants, 
“ arts  and  fciences.  Ail  Egypt  ought  to  be  here 
“ for  thy  fake.  Continue  to  live  with  us.  After 
“ my  death  thou  (liait  reign  over  the  Gauls.  .1 
“ hâve  no  child,  except  an  only  daughter  named 
« Gotha  : to  thee  I will  give  lier  in  marriage.  A 
« whole  People,  believe  me,  is  of  more  value  than 
<<  One  family,  and  a good  wife  than  the  land  of 
<c  one’s  nativity.  Gotha’s  refidence  is  in  that  ifland 
« belovv,  the  trees  of  which  are  vifible  from  this 
« fpot  ; for  it  is  proper  that  a young  woman  (liould 
<c  be  brought  up  remote  from  men,  and  efpecially 
te  at  a diftance  from  the  Courts  of  Kings.” 

i 

The  defire  of  making  a Nation  happy  fufpended 
in  me  the  love  of  Country.  I confuked  Cephas  on 
the  fubjeét,  who  adopted  the  views  of  the  King. 
I befought  that  Prince,  therefore,xto  permit  me  to 
be  conduéled  to  the  place  of  his  daughter’s  habi- 
tation, that,  in  conformity  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Egyptians,  I might  endeavonr  to  render  myfelf 
àgreeable  to  the  perfon  who  was  one  day  to  be  the 
partner  of  my  pains  and  of  my  pleafures.  The 
King  gave  orders  to  an  aged  female,  who  came 
every  day  to  the  palace  for  provilions  to  Gotha, 
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to  conduit  me  to  Iter  prefence.  The  ancient  lady 
made  me  embark  with  her  in  a barge  loaded  with 
neceffaries  ; and  committing  ourfelves  to  the  courfe 
of  the  ftream,^we  landed,  in  a very  little  while,  on 
the  ifland  where  the  daughter  of  King  Bar  dus  re- 
flded.  This  ifland  was  called  the  Ifle  of  Swans, 
becaufe  the  birds  of  that  name  reforted  thither 
in  the  Spring,  to  make  their  nefts  among  the 
reeds  that  furround  it’s  fhores,  and  which,  at 
ail  feafons,  fed  on  the  anferina  potentilla  (24)  pro- 
duced  there  in  great  abundance.  On  our  land- 
ing,  we  perceived  the  Princefs  feated  under  a 
clump  of  alder-trees,  in  the  midft  of  a down,  yel- 
lowed  ail  over  with  the  flowers  of  the  anferina. 
She  was  encompafled  with  fwans,  which  fhe  called 
to  her,  by  fcattering  among  them  the  grains  of 
oats.  Though  fhe  was  under  the  fhade  of  the 
trees,  fhe  furpafled  thofe  birds  in  whitenefs,  from 
the  purity  of  her  complexion,  and  the  fairnefs  of 
her  ermine  robe.  Her  hair  was  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful  black  ; and  fhe  wore  it  enci'rcled,  as  well  as 
her  robe,  with  a red-coloured  ribband.  Two  vvo- 
men,  who  attended  her  at  fome  diftance,  advanced 
to  meet  us.  The  one  tied  our  barge  to  the 
branches  of  a willow  ; and  the  other,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  prefented  me  to  her  miftrefs.  The 
young  Princefs  made  me  fit  down  by  her  on  the 
grafs  ; after  which  fhe  invited  me  to  partake  with 
her  of  fome  fiower  of  millet  boiled,  of  a duck 
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roafted  on  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  with  goat 
milk  in  the  horn  of  an  elk.  She  then  waited,  in 
modeft  filence,  till  I (hould  explain  to  her  the  in- 
tention of  my  vifit. 

Having  tafted,  in  compliance  with  the  cuftom, 
the  diflies  prefented  to  me,  I addrdfed  her  thus  : 
“ O beautiful  Gotha,  I afpire  to  the  honour  of 
“ being  fon-in-law  to  the  King,  your  father,  and 
“ I vifit  you  with  his  confent,  to  know  whethermy 
<c  fuit  will  be  agreeable  to  you  ?” 

The  daughter  of  King  Bardas,  with  downcaft 
looks,  replied  : “ O (franger  ! 1 hâve  been  de- 
“ manded  in  marnage  by  many  Iarles,  who  are, 
,iC  from  day  to  day,  making  my  father  magnificent 
“ prefents,  in  the  hopeof  obtaining  myhand;  but 
“ no  one  of  them  pofleües  my  affeâdon.  Fighting 
tc  is  the  only  art  which  they  underftand.  As  for 
“ thee,  I believe,  if  thou  becomeft  my  hufband, 
“ thou  wilt  make  my  happinefs  thy  ftudy,  fince 
“ thou  already  haft  devoted  thyfelf  to  the  happi- 
“ nefs  of  my  People.  Thou  wilt  inftruâ:  me  in  the 
“ arts  of  Egypt,  and  I fhall  become  like  unto  the 
“ good  Ifis  of  thy  Country,  wliofe  name  is  men- 
i(  cioned  with  fuch  profound  refpedt  ali  over 
“ Gaul.” 
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After  Aie  had  thus  fpokcn,  fhe  attentively  con- 
fidered  the  difFerent  parts  of  my  habit,  admired 
the  fïnenefs  of  their  texture,  and  made  her  vvomen 
examine  them,  who  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven 
in  aftonifhment.  After  a fhort  paufe,  looking  at 
me,  fhe  thus  proceeded  : “ Though  thou  comeft 
“ from  a Country  replenifhed  with  every  fpecies 
“ of  wealth,  and  every  produftion  of  ingenuity, 
“ do  not  imagine  that  I am  in  want  of  any  thing, 
“ and  that  I myfelf  am  deftitute  of  intelligence. 
“ My  father  has  trained  me  up  in  the  love  of  la- 
“ bour,  and  he  caufes  me  to  live  in  the  greateft 
“ abundance  of  ail  things.” 

At  the  famé  time,  fhe  introduced  me  into  her 
palace,  where  twenty  of  her  women  were  employed 
in  plucking  river-fowls,  to  make,  for  her,  ornaments 
and  robes  of  their  plumage.  She  fhewed  me  baf- 
kets  and  mats  of  very  délicate  rulhes,  woven  by 
her  own  hand  ; veffels  of  fine  pevvter  in  great 
quantities  ; a hundred  fkins  of  vvolves,  martens, 
and  foxes,  with  twenty  bear-lkins.  “ Ail  this 
“ treafjre,”  faid  Oie  to  me,  “fhall  bethine,  if  thou 
(t  efpoufeft  me;  but  upon  thefe  conditions,  that 
“ thou  takeft  no  other  wife  but  me  ; that  thou 
“ fhalt  not  oblige  me  to  labour  the  ground,  nor 
“ to  go  in  queft  of  the  ikins  of  the  deer  and  of  the 
“ buffiiloes  which  thou  mayefl  kill  in  hunting  in 
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tc  the  forefts;  for  fuch  tafks  are  impofecl  by  huf- 
“ bands  on  their  wives,  in  thefe  countries,  but 
“ which  I do  not  at  ail  like;  and  that,  if  at  length 
cf  thou  becomeft  tired  of  living  with  me,  thou 
“ (liait  replace  me  in  this  ifle,  whither  thou  haft 
“ corne  to  woo  me,  and  vvhere  my  pleafure  con- 
ii  fifts  in  feeding  the  fwans,  and  in  chanting  the 
ct  praifes  of  Seine,  the  nymph  of  Cet  es .” 

I fmiled  within  myfelf  at  the  fimplicity  of 
the  danghter  of  King  Bar  dus , and  at  fight  of  what 
fhe  denominated  treafure  ; but  as  the  true  riches 
of  a wife  conflit  in  the  love  of  induftry,  candor, 
franknefs,  gentlenefs,  and  that  there  is  no  dowry 
once  to  be  compared  to  thefe  virtues,  I replied  to 
her  : “ O beautiful  Gotha , marriage  among  the 
“ Egyptians  is  a legal  union,  a mutual  interchange 
“ of  poflèffions,  and  of  forrows  ; thou  (hait  be 
“ dear  to  me  as  the  better  half  of  myfelf.”  I then 
made  her  a prefent  of  a (kein  of  flax,  which  grew, 
and  was  prepared  in  the  gardens  of  the  King,  her 
father.  She  received  it  with  delight,  and  faid  to 
me  : “ My  friend,  I will  fpin  this  flax,  and  hâve 
it  wea\  ed  into  a robe  for  the  day  of  my  efpou- 
“ fais.”  She  prefented  me,  in  her  turn,  with  this 
little  dog  which  you  fee,  fo  covered  over  with  hair, 
that  his  eyes  are  fcarcely  difcernible.  She  faid  to 
me  • The  name  of  tins  dog  is  Gallus  j he  is  de- 
“ fcended  from  a race  retnarkabJe  for  their  fide- 

“ lity. 
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lity.  He  will  follow  thee  wherefoever  thou  goeft, 
“ over  the  land,  over  the  fnow,  and  into  the  vva- 
*c  ter.  He  will  accompany  thee  in  the  chace,  nay, 
“ to  the  field  of  battle.  He  will  be  to  thee,  at 
<f  ail  feafons,  a faithful  companion,  and  a fymbol 
*c  of  ni  y affection.”  As  the  day  was  drawing  to  a 
clofe,  (he  reminded  me  that  it  was  time  to  retire, 
defiring  me,  in  future,  not  to  corne  down  along  the 
current  of  the  river,  but  to  travel  by  land  on  the 
banks,  till  I came  oppofite  to  lier  ifland,  where 
her  womcn  fhould  be  in  waiting  to  ferry  me  over, 
and  thus  conceal  our  mutual  felicity  from  jealous 
eyes.  I took  my  Ieave  of  her,  and  returned  to  my 
home,  forming  in  my  own  mind,  as  I went  on 
my  way,  a thoufand  agreeable  projets. 

One  day  as  I was  going  to  vi fit  her,  through 
a path  eut  out  in  the  foreft,  in  compliance  with 
the  ad  vice  which  fhe  had  given  me,  1 met  one  of 
the  principal  Iarles,  attended  by  a great  number 
of  his  vaffals.  They  were  armed  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a ftate  of  war.  For  my  part,  1 wore  no 
armour,  like  a man  who  was  at  peace  with  ail  the 
World,  and  whofe  mind  was  occupied  only  with 
the  reveries  of  love.  The  larle  advanced  toward 
me  with  a haughty  air,  and  thus  accofted  me: 
“ What  feekeft  thou  in  this  country  of  warriors, 
“ with  thefe  womanifh  arts  of  thine  ? Meanelt 
“ thou  to  teach  us  liovv  to  fpin  flax,  and  ex- 
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ct  pefteft  thou  to  obtain  the  beauteous  Gotha  as 
tc  thy  recompenfe  ? My  name  is  Torjlan.  I was 
“ one  of  the  companions  of  Carnut.  I hâve  been 
“ engaged  in  tvventy-two  battles  by  Sea,  and  hâve 
“ corne  off  vidtopious  in  thirty  fingle  combats. 
“ Thrice  hâve  I fought  with  Vittiking , that  re- 
“ nowned  Prince  of  the  North.  I am  going  to 
<l  carry  thy  hairy  fcalp,  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of 
“ the  God  Mars , from  vvhom  thou  madeft  thy 
“ efcape,  and  to  quaff  from  thy  fcull  the  millç 
<£  of  my  flocks.” 

After  an  addrefs  fo  brutal,  I apprehended  that 
the  barbarian  was  about  to  affaffinate  me  ; but 
uniting  magnanimity  to  ferocioufnefs,  he  took  off 
his  head-piece  and  cuirafs,  which  were  of  bull’s 
hide,  and  prefenting  to  me  two  naked  fwords,  de- 
fired  me  to  make  my  choice. 

It  was  ufelefs  to  think  of  reafoning  with  a man 
under  the  influence  of  jealoufy  and  madnefs.  I 
fecretly  invoked  the  aid  of  Jupiter,  the  protetf  or 
of  flrangers  ; and  having  chofen  the  fhorter,  but 
the  lighter  of  the  two  fwords,  thôugh  I had  fcarcely 
ftrength  to  wield  it  : a dreadful  combat  enlued, 
while  his  vaffals  furrounded  us  as  witneffes,  expeft- 
ing  to  fee  the  earth  reddened  edher  with  the  blood 
of  their  chieftain,  or  with  that  of  thçir  gueft. 

c c 3 
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My  intention  at  firft  was  to  difarm  my  enemy, 
in  the  view  of  faving  his  life,  but  he  did  not  leave 
this  in  my  option.  Rage  tranfported  him  beyond 
àll  the  boundsof  prudence.  The  firft  blow  which 
Jie  aimed  at  me,  carried  off  a huge  fplinter  from  a 
neighbouring  oak.  I fhunned  the  blow,  by  (loop- 
ing down  my  head.  This  movement  redoubled  his 
infolence.  “ Wert  thou,”  exclaimed  he,  “ to 
“ ftoop  down  to  hell,  thou  fhouldeft  not  efeape 
Ci  me.”  Then,  taking  his  fword  in  both  hands, 
he  fell  furioufly  upon  me  ; but  Jupiter  preferving 
my  fenfes  in  complété  tranquillity,  I parried  with 
the  back  of  my  fword  the  ftroke  with  which  he 
was  going  to  fell  me  to  the  ground,and  prefenting 
to  him  the  point,  he  violently  rufhed  upon  it,  and 
run  himfelf  through  the  breaft.  Two  ftreams  of 
blood  iffued  at  once  from  the  wound  and  from  his 
mouth  ; he  fell  backward,  the  fword  dropped  from 
his  hands,  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  ex- 
pired.  His  vaffals  immediately  encompafled  his 
body,  uttering  loud  and  horrid  cries.  But  they 
fufFered  me  to  départ  without  the  leaft  molefla- 
tion  ; for  generofity  is  a prominent  charader  in 
thofe  barbarians.  I retired  to  the  city,  fadly  de- 
ploring  my  vidory. 

I gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened,  to 
Cephus  and  to  the  King. I  11  Thofe  Iarles,  faid  the 
King,  “ give  me  much  uneafinels.  They  tyran- 
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« nize  over  my  People.  Every  profligate  in  the 
“ Country,  on  whom  they  can  lay  their  hands, 
“ they  take  care  to  wheedle  over,  in  order  to 
“ ftrengthen  their  party.  They  fometimes  render 
“ themfelves  formidable  even  to  myfelf.  But 
“ the  Druids  are  ftill  much  more  fo.  No  one 
“ dares  to  do  any  thing  here  without  their  confent. 
“ Which  vvay  (hall  I go  to  work  to  enfeeble  thofe 
<c  tvvo  powers  ? I imagined  that,  by  increafing  the 
“ influence  of  the  Iarles,  I fhould  raife  a bulwark 
(i  to  oppofe  that  of  the  Druids.  But  the  contrary 
“ has  taken  place,  The  power  of  the  Druids  is  in- 
cc  creafed.  It  appears  as  if  there  were  an  under- 
“ ftanding  betvveen  them,  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
“ tending  their  oppreflion  over  the  People,  nay, 
“ even  over  my  guefls.  O ftranger,”  faid  he  to 
me,  “ you  hâve  had  but  too  much  expérience  of 
“ this  !”  Then,  turning  to  Cephas,  “ O my  friend,” 
added  he,  “ you  who,  in  the  courfe  of  your  travels, 
“ hâve  acquire'd  the  knowledge  neceflary  to  the 
<c  government  of  Mankind,  give  fome  inftruélion, 
“ on  this  fubjed,  to  a King,  who  never  was  be- 
“ yond  the  limits  of  his  own  Country.  Oh  ! how 
“ fenfible  I am  of  the  benefit  which  Kings  might 
“ dérive  from  travelling.” 

<c  I w il  1 unfold  to  you,  O King,”  replied  Cephas, 
“ Tome  part  of  the  Policy  and  Philofophy  of 

Egypt.  One  of  the  fundamental  Laws  of  Na- 
“ t^re  is,  that  every  thing  muft  be  governed  by 

c c 4 “ contraries. 
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*c  contraries.  From  contraries  the  harmony  of  thc 
“ Univerfe  refults.  The  famé  thing  holds  good 
“ with  refpeét  to  that  of  Nations.  The  power  of 
arms,  and  that  of  Religion,  are  at  variance  in 
tc  every  Country.  Thefe  two  powers  are  neceflary 
“ to  the  prefervation  of  the  State.  When  the 
“ Peopie  are  opprefled  by  their  Chieftains,  they 
“ for  refuge  to  the  Priefts;  and  when  oppref- 
fed  by  their  Pnefls,  they  feek  refuge  in  the 
“ Chieftains.  The  power  of  the  Druids  has  in- 
creafed,  therefore,  with  you,  by  that  very  în- 
“ creafe  of  the  power  of  the  Iarles;  for  thefe  two 
powers  univerfally  counterbalance  each  other.  If 
i(  you  wifh,  then,  to  diminifh  one  of  the  two,  fo 
far  from  augmenting  ît’s  counterpoife,  as  you 
hâve  done,  you  ought,  on  the  comrary,  to  re- 
“ duce  it. 

» * 

t{  But  there  is  a method  Bill  more  fimple,  and 
“ more  infallible,  of  diminifhing,  at  once,  both 
“ the  powers  which  are  fo  cffenfive  to  you.  It  is, 
<c  to  render  your  Peopie  happy;  for  they  will  no 
“ longer  ramble  in  queB  of  protection  out  of  your- 
ee  felf,  and  thefe  two  powers  will  be  fpeedily  anni- 
“ hilated,  as  they  are  indebted,  for  the  whole  of 
“ their  influence,  only  to  the  opinion  of  that  very 
“ Peopie.  In  this  you  will  fucceed,  by  furnifliing 
<£  the  Gauls  with  ample  means  of  fubfiftence,  by 
“ the  eflablifhment  of  the  arts  which  fweeten.hu- 
“ man  life,  and  efpecially  by  honouring  and  en- 
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cc  couraging  agriculture,  which  is  it’s  main  fup- 
« port.  While  the  People  thus  live  in  the  enjoy- 
<c  ment  of  abundance,  the  Iarles  and  the  Druids 
“ will  find  themfelves  in  the  famé  Itate.  When- 
“ ever  thefe  two  corps  fhall  hâve  learned  to  be  con- 
“ tent  with  their  condition,  they  will  no  longer 
“ think  of  difturbing  the  repofe  of  others  ; they 
“ will  no  longer  hâve  at  their  difpofal  that  crowd 
<c  of  miferable  wretches,  half-ftarving  with  cold 
and  hunger,  who,  for  a morfel  of  bread,  are 
<c  ever  ready  to  abet  the  violence  of  the  one,  or 
“ the  fuperftition  of  the  other.  The  refult  of  this 
“ humane  policy  will  be,  that  your  own  power, 
*e  fupported  by  that  of  a People  whom  your  exer- 
tc  tions  are  rendering  happy,  muft  completely  ab- 
“ forb  that  of  the  iarles  and  of  the  Druids.  In 
“ every  well  regulated  Monarchy,  the  power  of 
“ the  King  is  in  the  People,  and  that  of  the  People 
“ in  the  King.  You  will  then  reducê  your  nobi- 
<c  lity  and  the  priefthood  to  their  natural  func- 
<c  tions.  The  Iarles  will  defend  the  Nation  againft 
“ foreign  invafion,  and  will  be  no  longer  oppref- 
fors  at  home  : and  the  Druids  will  no  longer 
“ govern  the  Gauls  by  terror  ; but  will  comfort 
“ them,  and,  by  their  fupeiior  illumination,  and 
“ compàffionate  counfels,  will  affift  them  in  bear- 
ing  the  nls  of  life,  as  the  minifters  of  every  R.e- 
tc  ligion  ought  to  do. 

“ By 
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“ By  fuch  a policy  it  is  that  Egypt  has  attained 
tc  a degree  of  power,  and  of  felicity,  which  renders 
“ her  the  centre  of  the  Nations,  and  that  the  wif- 

dom  of  her  priefthood  commands  fo  much  re- 
“ fpeft  over  the  face  of  the  whole  Earth.  Keep 
“ this  maxim,  therefore,  conftantly  in  view  : That 
“ every  excefs  of  power,  in  a religious  or  military 
“ corps,  arifes  out  of  the  wretchednefs  of  the 
“ People,  becaufe  ail  power  is  derived  from  them. 
“ There  is  no  other  way  of  curbing  that  excefs, 
“ but  by  rendering  the  People  happy. 

(i  Whenonce  your  authority  fhall  be  completely 
“ eflablifhed,  communicate  a fhare  of  it  to  Magif- 
“ trates  feleéfed  from  among  perfons  of  the  mofh 
“ diftinguifhed  goodnefs.  Bend  your  chief  atten- 
“ tion  to  the  éducation  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
“ monalty  : but  take  care  not  to  entrufh  it  to  the 
“ firft  adventurer  who  may  be  difpofed  to  under- 
“ take  it,  and  ftill  lefs  to  any  one  particular  corps, 
,c  fuch  as  that  of  the  Druids,  the  interefts  of  which 
“ are  always  different  from  thofe  of  the  State. 
,c  Confider  the  éducation  of  the  children  of  your 
««  People,  as  the  mofl  valuable  part  of  your  admi- 
“ niftration.  It  alone  can  form  citizens.  With- 
“ out  it  the  beft  Laws  are  good  for  nothing. 

‘c  While  you  wait  for  the  means  and  an  oppor- 
««  tunity,  of  laying  a folid  foundation  whereon  to 
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“ rear  the  fabric  of  Gallic  felicity,  oppofe  fome 
<<  bari  iers  to  the  ills  which  they  endure.  Inftitute 
« a va  iety  of  feftivals,  to  diffipate  their  thoughts 

by  the  charm  of  mufic  and  dancing.  Counter- 
« balance  the  united  influence  of  the  Iarles  and 
“ Druids,  by  that  of  the  women.  Affift  thefe  in 
“ emerging  out  of  their  domeftic  flavery.  Let 
“ them  affift  at  the  feftive  meetings  and  aflemblies, 
“ nay,  at  the  religious  feafts.  Their  nattiral  gen- 
“ tlénefs  will  gradually  foften  the  ferocity  of  both 
“ manners  and  religion.” 

“ Your  obfervations,”  replied  the  King  to  Ce- 
phas , u are  replete  with  truth,  and  your  maxims 
“ with  wifdom.  I mean  to  profit  by  them.  It  is 
“ my  détermination  to  render  this  city  illuftrious 
te  for  it’s  induftry.  In  the  mean  while,  my  People 
“ afk  for  nothing  better  than  to  fing  and  make 
u merry;  I myfelf  willcompofe  fongs  for  their  ufe. 
“ as  for  the  women  I am  fully  perfuaded  that  their 
“ aid  will  be  of  high  importance  to  me.  By  their 
“ means,  I fhall  begin  the  work  of  rendering  my 
“ People  happy  ; at  leaft  by  the  influence  of  Man- 
“ ners,  if  I cannot  by  that  of  Laws.” 

While  this  good  King  was  fpeaking,  we  per- 
ceived,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Seine,  the 
body  of  Torjlan.  It  was  ftripped  naked,  and  ap- 
peared  on  the  grafs  like  a hiilock  of  fnow.  His 

friends 
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friends  and  vaffals  moved  folcmnly  around  it,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  rent  the  air  with  fearful  cries. 
One  of  his  kindred  croffed  the  river  in  a boar,  and 
addrefled  the  King  in  thefe  words  : “ Blood  calls 
t(  for  blood  ; the  Egyptian  muft  be  put  to  death  !” 
The  King  made  no  reply  to  this  perfon  ; but  as 
foon  as  he  had  retired,  accofted  me  in  thefe  words  : 
“ Your  defcnee  of  yourfelf  was  perfeâdy  warrant- 
“ able  and  legal  ; but  were  this  my  perfonal  quar- 
“ rel,  I fhould  be  under  the  neceffity  of  withdraw- 
“ ing  from  the  confequences.  If  you  remain,  you 
“ will  be  obliged,  by  the  Laws,  to  fight,  one  after 
“ another,  with  ail  the  kindred  of  Torjîan , who  are 
il  very  numerous,  and  fooner  or  later  fall  you  muft. 
“ On  the  other  hand,  if  I defend  you  againft  them, 
“ as  I mean  to  do,  this  rifing  city  rçsufî:  be  in- 
“ volved  in  your  deftruâdon  ; for  the  relations,  the 
“ friends,  and  the  vaffals  of  Torjîan , will  affuredly 
“ corne  and  lay  fiege  to  it  ; and  they  will  bejoined 
“ by  multitudes  of  the  Gauls  whom  the  Druids,  ir- 
il  ritated  as  they  are  againft  you,  are  already  excit- 
“ ing  to  vengeance.  Neverthelefs,  be  confident  of 
“ this,  you  will  here  find  men  determined  not  to 
“ abandon  you,  be  the  danger  ever  fo  threatening.” 

He  immediately  iffued  his  orders  to  provide  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  city  ; and  inftantly  the  inhabi- 
tants were  feen  in  motion  along  the  ramparts,  re- 
folved,  to  a man,  to  ftand  a fiege  in  my  defence. 
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Here,  tliey  colle&ed  a huge  pile  of  flint-ftones  ; 
there,  they  planted  prodigious  crofs-bows,  and 
long  beams,  armed  with  prongs  of  iron.  Mean- 
while,  vve  perceived  innumerable  tiibes  of  men 
marching  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  martial 
array.  They  were  the  friends,  the  kinfmen,  the 
vaflals  of  Torjfan,  with  their  flaves,  the  partifans  of 
the  Druids,  fuch  as  were  jealous  of  the  King’s 
eftablifhment,  and  thofe  who,  from  Jevity  of 
mind,  affe£t  novelties.  Sorne  fioated  down  the 
river  in  boats;  others  crofled  the  foreft  in  lengtn- 
ened  coîums.  They  took  their  dation  as  one  man 
on  the  banks  adjoining  to  Lutetia , and  their  num- 
bers  furpaffed  the  powers  of  reckoning.  It  was 
abfolutely  impoffible  I ever  flaould  efcape  them. 
In  vain  would  it  hâve  been  to  make  the  attempt 
under  favour  of  the  darknefs  ; for  as  foon  as  night 
fet  in,  the  belïegers  kindled  innumerable  fires, 
with  which  the  river  was  illumined  to  the  very 
bottom  of  it’s  channel. 

Reduced  to  this  perplexity,  I formed  in  my 
own  mind  a refolution  which  was  well-pleafing  to 
Jupiter.  As  I no  longer  expeded  any  thing  good 
at  the  hands  of  men,  I refolved  to  throw  myfelf 
into  the  arms  of  Virtue,  and  to  fave  this  infant 
city,  by  a voluntary  furrender  of  myfelf  to  the 
enemy.  Scarcely  had  I repofed  my  confidence  in 
the  Gods,  when  they  appeared  for  my  deliverance. 

Omfi. 
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Omfi  prefented  himfelf  before  us,  holding  in  his 
hand  an  oaken  bough,  on  which  bad  grown  a fprig 
of  the  miftletoe.  At  light  of  this  little  fhrub, 
which  had  almoft  proved  fo  fatal  to  me,  I (hud- 
dered  with  horror  ; but  I was  not  aware,  that  we 
are  frequently  indebted  for  fafety  to  that  which 
menaced  us  with  deftrucftion,  as  we  likewife  fre- 
quently meet  deftru6tion  in  what  promifed  us 
fafety.  “OKing!”  faid  Omfi,  “O  Cephas  ! be 
“ compofed  ; I bear  in  my  hand  the  means  of 
“ faving  your  friend.  Young  ftranger,”  faid  he 
to  me,  “ were  ail  the  Nations  of  Gaul  combined 
“ againft  thee,  armed  with  this.  thou  mayeft  pafs 
“ through  the  thickeft  of  their  hofts,  while  not  one 
iC  of  thy  numerous  foes  durft  fo  much  as  look  thee 
“ in  the  face.  It  is  a fprig  of  the  miftletoe, 
iC  which  grew  on  this  oaken  branch.  Permit  me 
“ to  inform  you  from  whence  proceeds  the  power 
“ of  this  pjant,  equally  formidable  to  the  Gods 
t£  and  to  the  men  of  this  Country  (25).  Balder, 
4C  one  day,  informed  his  mother  Friga , that  he 
“ had  dreamed  he  was  going  to  die.  Friga  con- 
<c  jured  the  fire,  the  metals,  the  ftones,  difeafes, 
<c  the  water,  animais,  ferpents,  that  they  ftiould 
cc  not  hurt  her  fon  ; and  the  incantations  of  Friga 
“ were  fo  powerful,  thatnothing  could  refift  them. 
“ Balder  mingled,  therefore,  in  the  combats  of 
tc  the  Gods,  undannted  amidft  fliowers  of  arrows. 
“ Loke,  his  enemv,  was  eagerly  délirons  of  difco- 
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“ vering  the  caufe  of  it.  He  affumed  the  form 
“ of  an  old  woman,  and  threw  himfelf  in  the  way 
“ of  Friga.  Fligbts  of  arrows , and  fhowers  of  majfy 
« rock,  faid  he  to  her,  fait  upon  thy  fort  B aider,  but 
“ hurt  b ira  no/.  I know  it  well,  faid  Friga ; ail 
“ thefe  tbings  bave  pledged  unlo  me  their  oath.  No - 
“ thing  in  Nature  bas  the  power  of  doing  him  harm . 
“ This  grâce  bave  I obtained  of  every  being  pojfejfed  of 
“ power.  Of  one  little  flmib  alone  I afked  it  not , 
“ becaufe  it  appeared  to  me  too  feeble  to  excite  appre- 
“ henfton.  It  adbercd  to  the  bark  of  an  oak  ; and 
“ fcarcely  had  tbe  advantage  of  a roof.  It  lived  with- 
“ ont  eartb.  Tbe  name  of  it  is  Miflletein.  Thus 
“ fpake  Friga.  Loke  went  inftantly  in  queft  of 
“ this  little  fliruh  ; and  mixing  in  the  hofts  of  the 
4C  Gods,  while  they  wcre  engaged  in  combat  vvith 
“ the  invulnérable  Bulder , for  battles  are  their 
“ fports,  he  approached  the  blind  Hæder.  IVhere- 
“ fore,  faid  he  to  him,  levellejl  thou  not  likewife 
cc  weapons  againjl  Balder  P I am  blind,  replied  Hœ- 
£C  der,  neilber  am  I provided  witb  arms.  Loke  pre- 
“ fented  to  him  the  miftletoe  of  the  oak,  and  faid 
“ to  him  : Balder  is  juft  before  tbee.  The  blind 
“ Hæder  let  fly  the  fatal  fhaft  : Balder  falls  trans- 
c{  hxed  and  lifelefs.  Thus  the  invulnérable  fon  of 
‘c  a Goddefs  was  llain  by  a twig  of  miftletoe, 
<£  launched  from  the  hand  of  one  blind.  This  is 
“ the  origin  of  the  refped  paid  in  the  Gauls  to 
“ this  fhrub. 


“ Compaffionate, 
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" Compaffionate,  O ftranger  ! a Peoplc  go- 
“ verned  by  terror,  becaufe  the  voice  of  reafon  is 
tf  not  heard  among  them.  I flattered  myfelf,  on 
tc  thy  arrivai,  with  the  hope  that  thou  wert  def- 
<c  tined  to  found,  and  to  extend  lier  empire,  by 
“ introducing  the  Arts  of  Egypt;  and  that  I fhould 
“ behold  the  accompliraient  of  an  ancient  oracle 
*'  univerfally  received  among  us,  by  which  a def- 
“ tiny  the  moft  fublime  is  affigned  to  thiscity; 
“ that  it’s  temples  (hall  rear  their  heads  above  the 
“ tops  of  the  forefts  ; that  it  fhall  afTemble,  within 
t(  it’s  precinds,  the  men  of  ail  Nations;  that  the 
“ ignorant  fhould  refort  hither  for  inftrudion,  the 
*c  miferable  for  confolation  ; and  that  there  the 
“ Gods  fhould  communicate  themfelves  to  men, 
tc  as  in  Jiighly  favoured  Egypt.  But,  ah,  thefe 
“ happy  times  are  ftill  removed  to  an  awful  dif- 
“ tance.’> 

i 

The  King  thus  addrefled  Cephas  and  myfelf  : 
<c  O my  friends,  avail  yourfelves,  vvithout  a rao- 
<«  ment’s  delay,  of  the  fuccour  which  Omfi  brings 
“ you.”  At  the  famé  time  he  gave  orders  to  pré- 
paré a barge  for  us,  provided  with  excellent  rowers. 
He  prefented  us  with  two  afhen  half-pikes,  mount- 
ed  with  fteel  by  h is  own  hand,  and  two  ingots  of 
o-old,  the  firfl  fruits  of  his  commerce.  He  next 
employed  fome  ©f  his  confidential  fervants,  to  con- 

dud  us  to  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  “ They 
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f-  ire,”  faid  he  to  us,  “ the  beft  Navigators  of  ail 
Gauls.  They  will  furnifa  you  vvith  rhe 
. ifi?  of  returning  inro  your  own  Country,  for 
j ; r velîels  traffick  up  the  Mediterranean.  They 
e,  befides,  a People  of  lingular  goodnefs.  As 
r vou,  O my  Friends  ! your  names  (hall  be 
, held  in  honour,  ail  over  the  Gauls.  Cepbas 
ad  Amafis  fil  1 1 1 be  the  burden  of  my  fdngs;  and 
*•  lo  long  as  I live,  their  names  fhall  frequently  re- 
*(  found  along  thefe  (bores. ” 

% 

We  accordingly  took  leave  of  this  good  King, 
and  of  Omfi , my  deliverer.  They  accompanied  us 
to  the  brink  of  the  Seine,  difïolved  into  tears,  as 
we  ourlelves  likewife  were.  As  we  pafled  through 
the  city,  crowds  of  People  followed  us,  exhibiting 
the  tendereft  marks  of  affe&ion.  The  women  car- 
ried  their  infants  aloft  in  their  arms,  and  upon  their 
Ihoulders,  difplaying  to  us,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
the  linen  garments  in  which  they  were  clothed. 
We  bid  adieu  to  King  Bardus  and  Omfi , who  could 
hardly  fummon  up  fufficient  refolution  to  meet  the 
moment  of  feparation.  We  perceived  them,  for  a 
long  time,  on  the  moft  elevated  pinnacle  of  the 
city,  waving  their  hands  in  token  of  faying  farewel, 

Scarcely  had  we  put  off  from  the  ifland,  when 
the  friends  of  Torjian  crowded  into  boats  innume- 
jable,  and  rulhed  out  to  attack  us,  with  tremen- 
vol.  y*  d d dous 
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dous  (bouts.  But  at  fight  of  the  hallowed  fhrub 
which  I carried  in  my  hands,  and  which  I raifed 
into  the  air,  they  fell  proftrate  on  the  bottom  of 
their  barges,  as  if  they  had*  been  ftruck  with  a 
power  divine  ; fuch  is  the  power  of  fuperftition 
over"  mwids  enflaved.  We,  accordingly,  pafled 
through  the  midfb  of  them,  without  fuftaining  the 
flighteft  injury. 

. 

We  forced  our  way  up  the  river  during  the 
courfe  of  a day.  After  this,  having  gone  afhore, 
we  bent  our  courfe  toward  the  Weft,  acrofs  forefts 
almoft  impra&icable.  Their  foil  was  here  and 
there  covered  with  trees,  laid  low  by  the  hand  of 
Time.  It  had  throughout  a carpeting  of  mofs, 
thick  and  fpongy,  into  which  we  fometimes  funk 
up  to  the  knees.  The  roads  which  divide  thole 
forefts,  and  which  ferve  as  boundaries  to  different 
Nations  of  the  Gauls,  were  fo  little  frequented, 
that  trees  of  confiderable  fize  had  fhot  up  in  the 
midft  of  them.  The  tribes  which  inhabited  them 
were  ftill  more  favage  than  their  Country.  They 
had  no  other  temples  except  fome  thunder-ftruck 
yew-tree,  or  an  aged  oak,  in  the  branches  of 
which  fome  Druid  had  planted  an  ox-head  with 
the  horns.  When,  in  the  night-time,  the  fojiage 
of  thofé  trees  was  agitated  by  the  Winds,  and  il- 
lumined  by  the  light  of  the  Moon,  they  imagined 
that  they  favv  the  Spirits  and  the  Gods  of  their  fo- 
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refis.  Upon  this,  feized  with  a religious  horror, 
they  proflrated  themfelves  to  the  ground,  and 
adored,  with  trembling,  thofe  vain  phantoms  of 
their  own  imagination.  Our  guides  themfelves 
never  durft  hâve  traverfed  thofe  awful  régions, 
vvhich  religion  had  rendered  formidable  in  their 
eyes,  had  not  their  confidence  been  fupported 
much  more  by  the  brandi  of  miftletoe  with  which 
I was  armed,  than  by  ail  our  reafonings. 

We  did  not  find,  in  the  courfe  of  our  progrefs 
through  the  Gauls,  any  appearance  of  a rational 
worfhip  of  the  Deity,  excepting  that  one  even- 
ing,  on  our  arrivai  at  thefummit  of  a fnow-covered 
mountain,  we  perceived  there  a fire,  in  the  midfl 
of  a grove  of  beech-trees  and  firs.  A mofs-grown 
rock,  hewn  out  in  form  of  an  altar,  ferved  as  a 
hearth  to  it.  It  was  furronnded  with  large  piles  of 
dry  wood,and  with  a large  affortment  of  bear  and 
wolf-fkins,  fufpended  on  the  boughs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  trees.  In  every  other  refpeft,  there  was 
not  perceptible  ail  around  this  folitude,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Horizon,  any  one  trace  of 
human  habitation.  Our  guides  informed  us,  that 
this  fpot  was  confecrated  to  thç  God  who  prefides 
over  travellers.  The  worcf  (Qnfeçrated  made  me 
fhudder.  Let  us  removed  hence,’-  faid  I to 
Cephas.  “ Every  altar  in  the  Gauls  excites  a thou- 

fand  fufpicions  in  my  breafl.  I will  hencefoc- 
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“ ward  pay  homage  to  the  Deity,  only  in  the 
<(  temples  of  Egvpt.”  Cephas  replied  : “ Rejeâ: 

<l  every  religion  which  fubjeâis  one  man  to  an- 
tc  other  man  in  the  name  of  the  Divinity,  were  it 
“ even  in  Egypt  ; but  in  every  place  where  the 
“ good  of  Man  is  ftudied,  God  is  acceptably  wor- 
“ fhipped,  were  it  even  in  Gaul.  In  every  place, 
the  happinefs  of  Men  conftitutes  the  glory  of 
“ God.  For  my  part,  I facrifice  at  every  akar, 
“ where  the  miferies  of  the  Human  Race  are  re- 
“ Jieved.”  As  he  faid  thefe  words,  he  proftrated 
himfelf,  and  put  uphis  prayer  : hethen  threw  into 
the  fire  a log  of  fir,  and  fome  branches  of  the  ju- 
niper-tree,  which  perfumed  the  air,  as  the  fpark9 
with  a crackling  noife  afcended  upward.  I imi- 
tated  his  example  ; after  which,  we  went  and  feated 
ourfelves  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  in  a place  car- 
petted  over  with  mofs,  and  fheltered  from  the 
North-wind;  and  having  covered  ourfelves  with 
the  Ikins  which  were  fufpended  on  the  trees,  not- 
withftanding  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  we  pafl'ed 
the  night  in  a comfortable  degree  of  warmth.  On 
the  return  of  the  morning,  our  guides  informed 
us,  that  we  had  to  march  ail  the  day  long  over 
fimilar  heights,  vvithout  finding  wood,  or  fire,  or 
habitation.  We  prefented  our  ackno-wledgments 
a fécond  time  to  Providence,  for  the  afylum  fo  fea- 
fonably  afforded  us  ; we  replaced  the  fkins  on 

the  trees,  with  a religious  exadnefs;  We  threw  Irefh 
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wood  upon  the  fire  ; and  before  we  procecded  on 
our  way,  I engraved  the  following  words  on  the 
bark  ôf  a beech-tree. 

CEP  HA  S and  AMASIS, 

IN  THIS  PLACE  PRESENTED  ADORATION 

TO 

THE  DEITY 

WHO  PRESIDES  OVER  TRAVELLERS. 

“ We  pafled  fucceffively  throngh  the  territories 
of  the  Carnutes  (26),  the  Cenomanes,  the  Dia- 
blintes,  the  Redons,  the  Curiofolites,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Dariorigum,  and,  at  length,  we  arrived  on 
the  Weftern  extremity  of  Gaul,  among  the  Veneti. 
The  Veneti  are  the  moft  expert  navigators  of  thofe 
Seas.  They  hâve  even  founded  a colony,  which 
bears  their  name,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  As  foon  as  they  were  informed  of  our  being 
the  friends  of  King  Bar  dus , they  loaded  us  wi  h in- 
numerable  demonfti  ations  of  kindnefs.  They  prof- 
fered  to  carry  us  dire&ly  to  Egypt,  as  far  as  which 
they  hâve  extended  their  comtt;erce  ; but  as  they 
iikewife  trade  to  Greece,  Cephas  faid  to  me  : “ Let 
“ us  vifit  Greece  ; we  (liai)  there  find  frequent  op- 
“ portunities  of  returning  into  thy  Country.  The 
“ Greeks  are  the  friends  of  the  Egyptians.  To 
Egyp*1  they  are  indebted  for  the  moft  illuftrious 
te  of  the  founders  of  their  cities.  Cecrops  it  was 
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“ who  gave  Laws  to  Athens,  and  Inachus  to  Ar- 
“ gos.  At  Argos  it  is  tliat  Agamemnon  reigns, 
“ whofe  renown  is  diffufed  over  the  face  of  the 
“ whole  Earth.  There  fliall  we  behold  hitn 
“ crowned  vvith  glory,  in  the  bofom  of  his  family, 
“ and  encompafled  with  Kings  and  Heroes.  If 
“ he  is  ftill  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Troy,  his 
“ fhips  will  eafily  convey  us  to  thy  Country.  Thou 
« haft  feen  the  mo(l  refined  date  of  civilization  ia 
« Egypt,  and  the  groffeft  barbarifm  in  the  Gauls  ; 

thou  wilt  find  in  Greece,  a politenefs  and  an 
“ elegance  which  will  charm  thee.  Thou  wilt 
« thus  hâve  had  the  fpeftacle  of  the  three  periods 
*«  through  which  moft  Nations  pafs.  In  the  firft, 
“ they  are  below  Nature  ; they  corne  up  to  her, 
“ in  the  fécond  ; and  in  the  third,  they  go  beyond 
« her.” 

The  views  of  Cephas  were  too  congenial  with 
my  paffion  for  glory,  to  admit  of  my  negleding 
an  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
men  fo  illuftrious  as  tire  Greeks,  and  efpecially 
fo  renowned  as  Agamemnon.  I waited  with  impa- 
tience for  the  return  of  a feafon  favourable  to 
navigation;  for  we  had  reached  the  Veneti  in 
4 Win  ter.  We  paffed  that  feafon  in  an  inceffant 

round  of  fealling,  conformably  to  the  euflom  of 
thofe  Nations.  As  foon  as  Spring  returned,  we 
prepared  to  embark  for  Argos.  Before  we  took 

our 
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ouf  departure  from  the  Gauls,  wé  lèarned  that  our 
difappearing  from  Lutetia  had  reftored  tranquility 
to  the  States  of  King  Bardas  ; but  that  his  daugh- 
ter,  the  beautiful  Gotha,  had  retired,  with  her  wo- 
men,  into  the  Temple  of  Ifis,  to  whom  fhc  had 
confecrated  hérfelf  ; and  that,  night  and  day,  fhe 
made  the  foreft  refou nd  with  her  melodious  fongs. 

I fenfibly  felt  the  mortification  of  this  excellent 
Prince,  who  loft  his  daughter  from  the  very  cir- 
cumftance  of  our  'arrivai  in  his  Country,  an  event 
which  was  one  day  to  crown  him  with  immortal 
honour  ; and  I myfelf  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  maxim,  That  public  conlideration  is  to  be 
acquircd  only  at  the  expenfe  of  domeftic  felicity. 

1 * 

After  a navigation  fomewhat  tedious,  we  pafTed 
the  Straits  of  Hercules.  I felt  myfelf  tranfported 
with  joy  at  the  fight  of  the  fky  of  Africa,  which 
recalled  to  my  thoughts  the  climate  of  my  native 
Country.  We  defcried  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Mauritania,  Abila,  fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Strait  of  Hercules,  and  thofe  which  are  called  the 
Seven  Brothers,  becaufe  they  are  of  the  famé  élé- 
vation. They  are  covered  from  their  fummit, 
down  to  the  very  water’s  edge,  with  palm-trees  „ 
loaded  with  dates.  We  difcovered  the  fertile  h i 1 1 s 
of  Numidia,  which  clothe  themfelves  twice  a year, 
with  harvefts  that  rife  under  the  fl^ade  of  the  olivc- 
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trees  ; vvhile  ftuds  of  magnificent  courfers,  paflure 
at  ail  feafons  in  the  ever-green  vailles.  We  coafted 
along  the  ("bores  of  Syrtis,  where  the  delicious  fruit 
of  the  Lotos  is  produccd,  which,  as  we  are  told, 
make  ftrangers  who  eat  it  to  forget  their  Country. 
We  ioon  came  in  fight  of  the  fands  of  Libya,  in 
the  midft  of  which  are  fituated  the  enchanted  gar- 
dens  of  the  Hefperides  ; as  if  Nature  took  delight 
in  making  Conneries  the  rjioft  unprodudlive  to  ex- 
hibit  a contraft  with  the  moft  fertile.  We  heard, 
by  night,  the  roaring  of  tygers  and  lions,  which 
came  to  bathe  themfelves  in  the  Sea;  and  by  the 
dawning  light  of  Aurora , we  could  perceive  thetn 
retiring  toward  the  mountains. 

But  the  ferocity  of  thofe  animais  cornes  not  up 
to  that  of  the  men  who  inhabit  that  région  of  the 
Globe.  Some  of  them  immolate  their  children  to 
Saturn  ; others  bury  their  women  alive  in  the 
tombs  of  their  hufbands.  There  are  fome  who, 
on  the  death  of  their  Kings,  eut  the  throats  of  ail 
who  ferved  them  when  alive.  Others  endeavour 
to  allure  ftrangers  to  their  fhores,  that  they  may 
devour  them.  We  had,  one  day,  nearly  fallen  a 
prey  to  thofe  abominable  men-eaters  ; for  while  we 
were  afhore,  and  peaceably  exchanging  with  them 
fome  tin  and  iron,  for  different,  forts  of  the  excel- 
lent fruits  which  their  Country  produces,  they  had 
contrived  an  ambufh  to  intercept  our  getting  on 
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board,  which  vvith  no  fmall  difficulty  we  efcaped. 
After  running  fuch  a dreadful  rifle,  vve  durft  not 
venture  again  to  difembark  on  fuch  inhofpitable 
fhores,  which  Nature  lias  to  no  purpofe  placed 
under  a fky  fo  ferene. 

I was  fo  irritated  at  the  crofs  accidents  of  an 
expédition  undertaken  for  the  fervice  of  Man- 
kind,  and  efpecially  at  this  laft  inftance  of  perfidy, 
that  I faid  to  Cephas  : “ The  whole  Earth,  I be- 
“ lieve,  Egypt  excepted,  is  peopled  with  barba- 
“ rians.  I am  perfuaded  that  abfurd  opinions,  in 
“ human  religions,  and  ferocious  manners,  are  the 
“ natural  portion  of  ail  Nations  ; and  it  is,  un- 
“ doubtedly,  the  will  of  Jupiter , that  they  fhould 
“ be  for  ever  abandoned  to  thefe  ; for  he  has  fub- 
“ divided  them  by  fo  many  different  languages, 
“ that  the  moft  beneficent  of  Mankind,  fo  far 
“ from  having  it  in  his  power  to  reform  them,  is 
“ not  capable  of  fo  muefi  as  making  himfelf  under- 
“ flood  by  them.” 

Cephas  thus  replied  : “ Let  us  not  accufe  Ju~ 
“ piler  of  the  ills  which  infeft  Mankind.  The 
human  mind  is  fo  contratfled,  that  though  we 
fometimes  feel  ourfeîves  much  incommodée!,  it 
“ is  impoffible  for  us  to  imagine  hovv  we  could 
“ mend  our  condition.  If  we  remove  a fingle  one 
“ of  the  natural  evils  of  which  we  fo  bitterly  corn- 

“ plain, 
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« plain,  we  fhou’d  behold  ftarting  up  out  of  it’$ 

“ abfence,  a thoufand  other  evils  of  much  more 
dangerous  confequenre.  Nations  do  not  under- 
« ftand  each  other  ; this,  you  allégé,  is  an  evil  : 

“ but  if  ail  fpake  the  famé  language,  the  impof- 
“ tures,  the  errors,  the  préjudices,  the  cruel  opi- 
*e  nions  peculiar  to  each  Nation,  would  be  diffufed 
“ ail  over  the  Earth.  The  general  confufion  whieh 
«t  is  now  in  the  words,  wouldj  in  that  café,  be  in 
“ the  thoughts.”  He  pointed  to  a bunch  of 
grapes  : “ Jupiter  ” faid  he,  “ has  divided  the 
“ Human  Race  into  varions  languages,  as  he  has 
“ divided  thatclufter  into  varions  berries,  contain- 
“ ing  a great  number  of  feeds,  that  if  one  part  of 

thefe  feeds  fhould  become  a prey  to  corruption* 
‘£  the  other  might  be  preferved  (27). 

£«  Jupiter  has  divided  the  languages  of  men, 
££  only  for  this  end,  that  they  might  always  be  en- 
£C  abled  to  underftand  that  of  Nature.  Natuie 
“ univerfally  fpeaks  to  their  heart,  illumines  rea- 
££  fon,  and  difclofes  happinefs  to  them,  in  a mu- 
“ tuai  commerce  of  kind  ofEces.  The  paflions  of 
££  Mankind,  on  the'contrary,  as  univerfally,  cor- 
‘£  rupt  their  hearts,  darken  their  underftanding, 
a generate  hatreds,  wars,  difcords,  and  fuperfti- 
» dons,  by  difclofing  happinefs  to  them  only  in 
££  their  perfonal  intereft,  and  in  the  depreflion  ot 

££  another. 
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f<  Ths  divifion  of  languages  prevents  thefe  par- 
ticular  evils  from  becoming  univerfal  ; and  if 
“ they  are  permanent  in  a Nation,  it  is  becaufe 
<e  there  are  ambitions  corps  who  make  an  advan- 
**  tage  of  them  ; for  error  and  vice  are  foreign  ta 
“ Man.  It  is  the  office  of  virtue  to'deftroy  thoie 
i(  eviis.  Wcre  it  not  for  vice,  there  would  be  little 
“ room  for  the  exercife  of  virtue  on  the  Earth. 
te  You  are  on  your  way  to  vifit  the  Greeks.  If 
“ what  is  faid  of  them  be  true,  you  will  find  in 
“ their  manners  a politenefs  and  an  elegance 
“ which  will  delight  you.  Nothing  fhould  be 
“ comparable  to  the  virtue  of  their  beroes,  having 
“ paffied  through  the  tell  of  long  and  fevere  cala- 
“ mities.” 

A’1  I had  hitherto  ex/erienced  of  the  barbarifm 
of  Nations,  ftimulaied  the  ardor  which  I felt-  to 
reach  Argos,  and  to  fee  the  mighty  /Igamemnou 
happy  in  the  midft  of  his  family.  By  this  time  we 
defcried  the  Cape  of  Tenarus,  and  had  almoft 
doubled  ir,  when  a furious  gale  of  wind,  blowing 
from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  drove  us  upon  the  Stro- 
phades.  We  perceived  the  Sea  breaking  againft 
the  rocks  which  furround  thofe  Iflands.  Some- 
times,  as  the  billows  retired,  we  had  a view  of 
their  cavernous  foundations  : anon,  fwelling  again, 
the  !u  gc  covered  them,  tremendoufly  roaring[ 
with  a vaft  flieet  of  foam.  Neverthelefs,  our  ma- 
ri ncrs 
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riners  perfevered,  in  défiance  of  the  tempeft,  in 
attempting  to  make  Cape  Tenarus,  wben  a violent 
guft  of  wind  tore  our  fails  10  pièces.  Upon  dtis, 
we  were  leduced  to  the  neceflity  of  ftopping  (hort 
at  Steniclaros. 

From  this  port,  we  took  the  road,  refolving  to 
travel  to  Argos  by  land.  It  was  on  our  way  to 
this  refidence  of  the  King  of  Kings,  my  good  (hep- 
herd  ! that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  rneet  with 
you.  At  prefent,  we  feel  an  inclination  to  accom- 
pany  you  to  Mount  Lyceum,  for  the  purpofe  of 
beholding  the  aflèmbly  of  a People,  whofe  lhep- 
herds  difplay  manncrs  fo  hofpitable  and  fo  polite. 
As  he  pronounced  thefe  laft  words,  Amafis  looked 
at  Çephas,  who  exprefled  his  approbation  of  them 
by  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

Tirteus  faid  to  Amafis  : “ My  fon,  your  relation 
“ has  deeply  affe&ed  us  ; of  this  you  hâve  had  a 
“ proof  in  the  tears  which  we  hâve  (hed.  The 
ci  Arcadians  once  were  more  miferable  than  the 
“ Gauls  (28).  We  (hall  never  forget  the  reign  of 
Lycaon,  formerly  changed  into  a wolf,  as  a pu- 
tc  nilhment  of  his  cruelty.  But  this  iubjea  would, 
“ circumftanced  as  we  now  are,  carry  us  too  far. 
« 1 give  thanks  to  Jupiter,  for  having  difpofed 
you,  as  well  as  your  friend,  to  pafs  the  ap- 

«e  proaching  day  with  us  on  Mount  Lyceum. 
F b “ Yqu 
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ct  You  vvill  there  behold  no  palace,  no  impérial 
*f  city  ; but  ftill  lefs  vvill  you  fee  Savages  and 
*(  Druids  : you  will  behold  enamelled  verdure, 
0 groves,  brooks,  and  fhepherds  vying  vvith  each 
“ other  in  giving  you  a cordial  welcome.  May 
“ Heaven  incline  you  to  make  a longer  abode 
“ among  us  ! You  vvill  meet  to-morrovv,  at  the 
“ feaft  of  Jupiter , multitudes  of  men  frotn  ail  parts 
“ of  Greece,  and  Arcadians  much  betier  informed 
“ than  1 am,  who  are  undoubtedlv  acquainted 
fC  with  the  city  of  Argos.  For  my  own  part,  I 
“ frankly  acknowledge,  1 never  heard  mention 
iC  m tde  either  of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  nor  of  the 
“ g’ory  of  Agamemnon,  celebrated,  as  you  tell  me, 
“ over  ail  the  Earth.  I hâve  employed  myfelf 
“ wholly  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  my  fa- 
mily,  and  that  of  my  neighbours.  I hâve  no 
“ knowledge  except  of  meadows  and  flocks.  I 
“ never  extended  my  curiofity  beyond  the  limits 
of  my  own  Countiy,  Your  s,  which  has  carried 
you,  fo  early  in  life,  into  the  heart  of  foreign 
<c  Nations,  is  worthy  of  a God,  or  of  a King.” 

Upon  this,  Tirteus  turning  to  his  daughter,  faid 
to  her  : “ Cyanea,  bring  hither  the  cup  of  Her- 
“ cules/>  cyanea  immediatdy  arofe,  haftened  to 
fetch  it,  and,  with  a fmile,  prefented  it  to  her  fa- 
ther.  Tirteus  replenilhed  it  with  wine  ; then,  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  two  ftrangers,  laid  : “ Her- 
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M eûtes,  like  you,  my  dear  gueftç,  was  a great  tra«p 
vellêr.  Tnto  this  but  he  deigned  to  enter  ; herç 
**  he  repofed,  while  he  was  puriuing,  for  a year 
“ together,  the  brazen-footed  hind  of  Mount  Eri- 
“ manthus.  Ont  of  this  cup  he  drank  : you  are 
“ worthy  of  drinking  from  it  afrer  him.  I ufe  it 
“ only  on  high  feftivals,  and  never  prefent  it  to 
“ any  but  my  friends.  No  ftranger  ever  drank 
“ from  it  before  you.”  He  faid,  and  tendered  the 
cup  to  Cephas.  It  was  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
beech-tree,  and  held  a cyathus  of  wine.  Hercules 
emptied  it  at  a fingle  draught  ; but  Cephas , Amafis , 
and  Tirteus , could  hardly  mafter  it,  by  drinking 
twice  round. 

< Tirteus  afterwards  conduded  his  guefts  to  ap 
adjointng  chamber.  It  was  lighted  by  a windovv, 
fhut  by  a texture  of  ru  (lies,  through  the  interftices 
cf  which  might  be  perceived,  by  the  luftre  of  the 
Moon,  in  the  plain  below,  the  iflands  of  the  Al- 
pheus.  There  were  in  this  chamber  two  excellent 
beds,  vvith  coverlets  of  a warm  and  light  vvool. 
Then  Tirteus  took  leave  ofhis  guefts,  wifhing  that 
Morpheus  might  pour  the  balm  of  his  gentleft 
poppy  upon  their  eye  lids. 

4 

As  foon  as  Amajts  was  left  alone  with  Cephas> 
he  fpake  with  tranfports  of  delight,  of  thetranquil- 

lity  of  this  valley,  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  Ihçpherd, 

of 
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pf  the  fenfibility  and  the  grâces  of  his  youthful 
daughter,  to  whom  he  had  never  feen  any  thing 
once  to  be  compared,  and  of  the  pleafure  which 
he  promifed  himfelf  the  next  day,  at  the  feafl:  of 
Jupiter , in  beholding  a whole  People  as  happy  as 
this  fequeflered  family.  Converfation  fo  delight- 
ful  might  hâve  fweetened  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  to  both  the  one  and  the  other,  fatigued  as 
they  were  with  travelling,  vvithout  the  aid  of  fleep, 
had  they  not  been  invited  to  repofe,  by  the  mild 
light  cf  the  Moon,  (hining  through  the  vvindow, 
by  the  murmuring  of  the  wind  in  the  foliage  of 
the  poplars,  and  by  the  diftant  noife  of  the  Ache- 
lotis,  the  fource  of  which  précipitâtes  itfelf,  roaring, 
from  the  fummit  of  Mount  Lyceum. 
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( I ) At  the  bottorn  Jlowed  a vivulet  called  Achelous.  There  wcrc 
in  Greece  feveral  rivers  and  rivulets  which  bare  this  name. 
Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  brook,  which  iflued  from 
Mount  Lyceum,  with  the  River  of  that  name,  which  defcended 
from  Mount  Pindus,  and  feparated  Etolia  from  Acarnania. 
This  River  Achelous,  as  the  fable  goes,  changed  himfelf  into  a 
Bull,  in  order  to  difpute,  with  Hercules,  the  pofleflion  of  Deianira , 
daughter  of  Oeneus,  King  of  Etolia.  But  Hercules , having  feized 
him  by  one  of  his  horns,  broke  it  off;  and  the  difarmed  River 
was  obliged  to  replace  the  loft  horn,  by  afluming  one  taken  from 
the  head  of  the  goat  Amalthea.  The  Greeks  were  accuftomed  to 
veil  natural  truths  under  ingenious  fixions.  The  meaning  of  the 
fable  in  queftion  is  this.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Ache- 
lous to  feveral  rivers,  from  the  word  AyÉXu,  which  lignifies  berd 
of  oxen,  either  on  account  of  the  bellowing  noife  of  theirwaters, 
or,  rather,  becaufe  their  heads  ufually  feparated,  like  thofe  of 
oxen,  into  horns,  or  branches,  which  facilitate  their  confluence 
into  each  other,  or  into  the  Sea,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  pre- 
ceding  Studies.  Now,  the  Achelous  being  liable  to  inundations, 
Hercules , the  friend  of  Oeneus , King  of  Etolia,  formed  a canal  for 
receiving  the  fuperflux  of  that  river,  according  to  Strabo' s ac- 
count, which  weakened  one  of  it’s  ftreams,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
fabulous  idea,  that  Hercules  had  broken  off  one  of  his  horns. 
But  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  refulted  from  this  canal  a fource 
of  abundant  fertility  to  the  adjacent  country,  the  Greeks  added, 
that  Achelous,  in  place  of  his  bull’s  horn,  had  taken  in  exchange 
that  of  the  goat  Asnnlthea , which,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  \ 
fymbol  of  plenty. 
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(2)  Memnon , in  honeur  of  •whom  a fuperb  monument  <was  rearcdat 
Tbebes.  Memnon , the  Ton  of  Titbonus  and  durera,  was  killed  at  t lie 
fiege  of  Troy  by  Acbilles.  A magnificent  tomb  was  ere&ed  to 
his  memory,  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  which  ftill  fubfift 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  a place  called  by  the  Ancients,  Mem- 
nonium  ; and  in  modem  times,  by  the  Arabians,  Medinct  Habou  ; 
tliat  is,  City  of  the  Father.  Here  are  ftill  to  be  feen  coloffal  frag- 
ments of  his  ftatue,  out  of  which,  in  former  times,  harmonious 
founds  iffued  at  the  rifing  of  Aurora. 

I propofe  to  make,  in  this  place,  fome  obfervations  on  the 
fubjeét  of  the  found  which  that  ftatue  produced,  becaufe  it  is 
particularly  interefting  to  the  ftudy  of  Nature.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  is  impoflible  to  call  the  faft  in  queftion.  The  Englilh 
Traveller  Richard  Pocock  who,  in  the  year  1738,  vifited  the  re- 
mains of  the  Memnonium , of  which  he  has  given  a defeription  as 
minute  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  admits  of,  quotes,  on  the 
ïubjecl  of  the  marvellous  effefl  of  Memnon  s ftatue,  feveral  autho- 
rities  of  the  Ancients,  of  which  I here  prefent  an  abridgment. 

S/rabo  tells  us,  tha't  there  were  in  the  Memnonium , among  other 
coloflal  figures,  two  ftatues  at  a fmall  diftance  from  each  other; 
that  the  upper  part  of  one  of  them  had  been  thrown  down,  and 
that  there  ifiued,  once  a day,  from  it’s  pedellal,  a noife  fimilar 
to  that  produced  by  ftriking  upon  a hard  body.  He  himfelf 
heard  the  noife,  havîng  been  on  the  fpotivith  Ælius  Gallus  ; but 
he  prétends  not  to  affirm,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  bafis,  or 
from  the  ftatue,  or  from  the  by-ftanders. 

Pliny  the  Naturalift,  a man  more  fcrupuloully  exaef  than  is 
generally  imagined,  when  an  extraordinary  faét  is  to  be  attefted, 
fatisfies  himfelf  with  relating  the  one  in  queftion,  on  the  public 
faith,  employing  fuch  terms  of  doubt  as  thefe  ; Narratur,  ut  pu- 
tant , dicunt,  of  which  he  makes  fuch  frequent  ufe  in  his  Work. 
It  is  when  he  is  mentioning  the  ftone  called  bafaltes,  Hijl.  Nat. 
lib.  36,  cap.  7. 

Invenit  cadem  E gyptus  in  Ethiopia  qticm  vacant  ba/altcn,  farci 
coloris  atqxte  duritiec 
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Non  abfmïlu  illi  narratur  in  Theb.'s , delubro  Serapis,  ut  pu  tant, 
Memnonts  Jiatuâ  dicatus  ; quern  quotidiano  Jolis  ortu  contaflum  radiis 
crepare  dicunt. 

“ The  Egyptians  likewife  found,  in  Ethiopia,  a ftone  called 
“ bafaltes,  of  the  colour  and  hardnefs  of  iron 

“ One  not  unlike  it,  is  faid  to  be  the  ftone  of  which  the  ftatue 
“ of  Memnon  is  made,  at  Thebes,  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis , from 
“ whence,  as  the  report  goes,  a found  iftues  every  morning,  on 
“ it’s  being  ftruck  with  the  rays  of  the  rifing  Sun.” 

Juvenal , fo  carefully  on  his  guard  againft  fuperftition,  efpe- 
cially  the  fuperftitions  ofEgypt,  adopts  this  faft  in  his  fifteenth 
Satire,  which  is  levelled  at  thefe  very  fuperftitions. 

' ' ' * 

Effigies  facri  nitet  aurea  cercopitbeci , 

Dimîdio  magic  ce  rejouant  ubi  Memnone  chordœ , 

Atque  vêtus  Tbebce  centum  jacet  obruta  partis. 

“ There  fliines  the  gilded  image  of  a confecrated  monkey, 
“ where  the  magic  chords  refound  from  the  mutilated  ftatue  of 
“ Memnon,  and  ancient  Thebes  lies  buried  under  the  ruins  of  lier 
“ hundred  gates.” 

Paujanias  relates,  that  it  was  Cambyjes  who  broke  this  ftatue  ; 
that  half  of  the  trunk  was  fallen  to  the  ground  ; that  the  other 
half  emitted  every  day,  at  fun-rifing,  a found  fimilar  to  that  of  a 
bow-ftring  fnapping  from  over-tenfion. 

Pbiloflratus  fpcaks  of  it  from  his  own  knowledge.  He  fays,  in 
the  life  of  Apollonius  ofTyana,  that  the  Mcmnonium  was  not  oniy  a 
Temple,  but  a forum  ; that  is,  a place  of  very  confiderable  extent, 

ataining  it's  public  fquarcs,  it's  private  buildings,  &c.  For 
emples,  in  ancient  times,  had  a great  many  exterior  dependen-  ' 
cies;  the  groves  which  were  confecrated  to  them,  apaj-tments 
for  the  priefts,  enclofnres  for  the  vi&ims,  and  accommodations 
for  the  entertainment  of  rttangers.  Philoftratus  affures  us,  that 
he  faw  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  entire,  which  luppofes  that  the  upper 
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part  of  ithad  becn  repaired  in  his  time.  He  reprefents  it  under 
the  form  of  a young  man  fitting,  with  his  eyes  turned  tovrard  thc 
rifing  Sun.  It  was  of  a black-coloured  ftone.  Both  feet  were 
in  a line,  as  was  the  café  with  ali  the  ancient  ftatues,  up  to  the 
time  of  Dedalus,  who  was  the  firft,  it  is  faid,  that  made  the  lia* 
tues  to  advance,  the  one  before  the  other.  It’s  hands  refted  on 
the  thighs,  as  if  he  were  going  to  rife. 

On  looking  at  the  eyes  and  moulh,  you  would  hâve  thoughtit 
was  going  to  fpeak.  Pbilojlratus , and  his  travelling  companions, 
were  not  furprized  at  the  attitude  of  this  ftatue,  becaufe  they 
were  ignorant  of  it’s  virtue  : but  when  the  rays  of  the  rifing 
Sun  firft  darted  on  it’s  head,  they  no  fooner  reached  the  mouth, 
than  it  did  a&ually  fpeak,  which  appeared  to  them  a prodigy. 

Here  is,  accordingly,  a fériés  of  grave  Authors,  from  Strabo, 
who  lived  under  Augujlus , down  to  Philoftratus,  who  lived  under 
the  reigns  of  Caracalla  and  Gela , that  is,  during  a period  of  two 
hundred  years,  who  affirm,  that  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  emitted  a 
found  at  the  rifing  of  Aurora. 

As  to  Richard  Pccock , who  faw  only  the  half  of  it  in  1738,  he 
found  it  in  the  famé  ftate  that  Strabo  had  feen  it,  about  1738 
years  before,  except  that  it  emitted  no  found.  He  favs  it  is  of  a 
particular  fort  of  granité,  hard  and  porous,  fuch  as  he  had  never 
feen  before,  and  which  a good  deal  refembles  the- eagle-ftone. 
At  the  diftance  of  thirty  feet  from  it,  to  the  North,  there  is,  as 
in  the  time  of  Strabo , another  cololfal  ftatue  entire,  built  of  five 
lavers  of  ftones,  the  pedeftal  of  which  is  30  feet  long,  and  17 
broad.  But  the  pedeftal  of  the  mutilated  ftatue,  which  is  that  of 
Memnon , is  33  feet  long  by  19  broad.  It  conflits  of  a fingle  piece, 
though  cleft  about  10  feet  behind  the  back  of  the  ftatue.  Pocock 
fays  nothing  of  the  height  of  thefe  pedeftals,  undoubtedly,  becaufe 
they  are  encumbered  with  fand  ; or,  rather,  becaufe  the  perpe-r 
tuai  and  infenfible  action  of  gravity  muft  hâve  made  them  fink 
into  the  Earth,  as  may  be  remarked  of  ail  the  ancient  monu- 
ments which  are  not  founded  on  the  folid  rock.  This  effedt  is 
obfervable,  in  like  manner,  in  the  café  of  heavy  camion,  and 
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piles  of  balls,  laid  on  the  ground  in  our  arfenals,  vvhich  imper- 
ceptibly  link  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years,  unlefs  fupported  by 
ftrong  platfoi'ms. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  ftatue  of  Memnon , the  following  are  the 
dimenfions  given  by  Pocock. 

Feet.  In. 

From  the  foie  of  the  foot  to  the  ankle-bone  — 26 

From  ditto  to  the  inftep  — — — 4 o 

From  ditto  up  to  the  top  of  the  knee  — 190 

The  foot  is  5 feet  broad,  and  the  leg  4 feet  thick. 

Pocock  apparently  refers  thefe  meafurements  to  the  Englifh 
fiandard,  which  reduces  them  nearly  by  the  eleventh  part,  He 
found,  befides,  on  the  pedeftal,  the  legs  and  the  feet  of  the  ftatue, 
feveral  infcriptions  in  unknown  chara&ers  ; othqrs  of  great  an- 
tiquity,  Greek  and  Latin,  very  indifferently  engraved,  which  are 
the  atteftations  of  the  perfons  who  had  heard  the  found  which  it 
emitted. 

The  remains  of  the  Memnonium  prefent  ail  around,  to  a very 
great  diftance,  ruins  of  an  immenfe  and  uncouth  architecture, 
excavatioris  in  the  folid  rock,  which  form  part  of  a temple,  pro- 
digious  fragments  of  walls  tumbied  down,  and  reduced  to  rub- 
bifh,  and  otiters  ftanding  ; a pyramidical  gâte,  avenues,  fquare 
pillars,  furmounted  by  ftatues  with  the  head  broken  off,  holding 
in  one  hand  a litufes,  and  a whip  in  the  other,  as  that  of  Ofiris. 
At  a ftill  greater  diftance,  fragments  of  gigantic  figures  fcattered 
along  the  ground,  heads  of  fix  feet  diameter,  and  1 1 feet  in 
length,  fhoulders  2 1 feet  broad,  human  ears  three  feet  lono-  and 
16  inches broad;  other  figures  which  feem  to  ifTue  out  of  the 
earth,  of  which  the  Phrygian  bonnets  only  are  to  be  feen.  Ail 
thefe  gigantic  productions  are  made  of  the  moft  precious  mate- 
rials,  of  black  and  white  marble,  of  marble  entirely  black,  of 
marble  with  red  fpots,  of  black  granité,  of  yellow  granité  ; and 
they  are,  for  the  moft  part,  loaded  with  hieroglyphics.  What 
fentiments  of  refpeCt  and  admiration  muft  hâve  been  produced 
in  the  minds  of  thofe  fuperftitious  people,  by  fuch  enormous  and 
myfterious  fabrics,  efpecially,  when  in  their  folemnly  filent 
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courts,  plaintive  founds  were  heard  iffuingfrom  a breaft  of  ftone, 
at  the  firft  rays  of  Auvova,  and  the  coloffal  Mcmnon  fighing  at  fight 
ofhis  mother. 

1 he  faft  is  too  well  attefted,  and  is  of  too  long  duration,  to 
admit  of  being  called  in  queftion.  Neverthelefs,  many  of  the 
Jearned  hâve  thought  proper  to  afcribe  it  to  fome  exterior  and 
momentaneous  artifice  of  the  priefts  of  Thebes.  Nay,  it  appears 
that  Strabo, , who  witneffed  the  noife  made  by  the  ftatue,  hints 
this  fufpicion.  We  know,  in  reality,  that  ventriloquifts  are  able, 
without  moving  the  lips,  to  utter  words  and  founds  which  feem 
to  corne  from  a confiderable  diftance,  though  thev  are  produced 
clofe  by  your  fide.  For  my  ojvn  part,  however  durable  the  mar- 
velloùs  effecl  of  Memnon' s ftatue  may  be  fuppofed,  I can  conceive 
it  produced  by  the  Aurora , and  eafily  imitable,  without  being  un- 
der  the  neceftity  of  renewing  the  artifice  of  it,  till  after  the  lapfe 
of  âges.  It  is  well  known  that  the  priefts  of  Egypt  made  a par- 
ticular  ftudy  of  Nature  ; that  they  had  formed  of  it  a Science 
known  by  the  name  of  Magic,  the  pofTeflion  of  which  they  re- 
ferved  to  themfelves.  They  were  not  ignprant,  affuredly,  of  the 
effeft  of  the  dilatation  of  metals,  and  among  others  of  iron, 
which  is  contrafted  by  cold,  and  lengthened  by  heat.  They  might 
hâve  placed,  in  the  great  bafis  of  Memnon! s ftatue,  a long  iron  rod 
jn  afpiralline,  and  fufceptibJe,  from  it's  extenfion,  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation,  by  the  fiighteft  aétion  of  cold  and  of  heat. 

This  medium  was  fufficient  for  extradling  found  from  fome 
metallic  compofition.  Their  coloffal  ftatues  being  partly  hol- 
low,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fphinx,  near  the  pyramids  of  Grand 
Cairo,  they  could  difpofe  in  them  machinery  of  every  kind. 
The  ftone  itfelf  of  the  ftatue  of  Mcmnon  being,  according  to  Plinj, 
a bafaltes,  which  poffeffes  the  hardnefs  and  the  colour  of  iron, 
may  very  well  hâve  the  power  of  contraéling  and  of  dilating  it- 
felf, like  this  métal,  of  which  it  is  apparently  compofed.  It  is 
certainly  of  a nature  different  from  other  ftones,  as  Pocock , who 
had  made  obfervation  of  ail  forts  of  thefe,  affirms  that  he  had 
never  feen  the  like  of  it.  Fie  afcribes  to  it  a particular  charader 
of  hardnefs  and  porofity,  which  are,  in  general,  attributes  of  fer- 
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ruginous  ftones.  It  might,  therefore,  be  fnfceptible  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation,  and  thus  pofiefs  within  itfelf  a principle  of 
motion,  efpecially  at  the  rifing  of  Jurera , when  tlie  contraft  of 
the  cold  night,  and  of  the  firft  rays  of  the  rifing  Sun,  lias  moft 
action. 

This  effect  muft  hâve  been  infallible,  under  a (ky  like  that  of 
Upper  Egypt,  where  it  feareely  ever  rains.  The  founds  emitted 
from  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  at  the  moment  when  the  Sun  ap- 
peared  over  the  Horizon  of  Thebes,  had,  therefore,  nothing 
more  marvellous  in  it,  than  the  explofion  of  the  cannon  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  that  of  the  mortar  of  the  King’s-Garden,  as  the 
Sun  pafles  over  the  meridian  of  Paris.  With  a burning  glafs,  a 
bit  of  match,  and  fome  gun-powder,  it  would  be  eafily  poffible 
to  make  a ftatue  of  Jiîpitcr  thunder,  in  the  midft  of  a defert, 
on  fuch  a day  of  the  year,  and  even  at  fuch  an  hour  of  the  day  and 
of  the  night,  as  might  be  refolved  on.  This  wopld  appear  fo 
much  the  more  marvellous,  that  it  would  thunder  only  in  clear 
weather,  like  the  highly  ominous  thunder -claps  among  the 
Ancients, 

What  prodigies  are  operated  at  this  day  on  perfons  labouring 
îinder  the  préjudices  of  fuperftition,  by  means  of  eleftricity, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  a rod  of  iron,  or  copper,  ftrikes 
in  an  invifible  manner,  is  capable  of  kiliing  a man  at  a fingle 
blow,  calls  down  the  thunder  from  the  bofom  of  the  cloud,  and 
direfts  it  at  pleafure  as  it  falls  ? What  effefts  might  not  be  pro- 
duced  by  means  of  aëroftation,  that  art  ftill  in  it’s  infancy, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  a globe  of  taffeta,  glazed  over 
with'an  elaftic  gum,  and  filled  with  a putrid  air,  eight  or  ten 
finies  lighter  than  that  which  we  breathe,  raifes  feveral  men  at 
once  above  the  clouds,  where  the  winds  tranfport  them  to  in- 
credible  diftances,  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  leagues  an  hour, 
without  the  leaft  fatigue  ? Our  aëroftats,  it  is  true,  are  of  no 
manner  of  ufe  to  us,  becaufe  they  are  carried  along  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds,  as  they  hâve  not  yet  difcpvered  the  means  of  con- 
dufting  tlieir  machinery  ; but  I am  perfuaded  they  will  one  day 
attain  this  point  of  perfeétion.  There  is,  on  the  fubjeft  of  this 
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invention,  avery  curious  partage  in  the  Hiftory  of  China,  which 
provcs  that  the  Chinefe  were  in  ancient  times  acquainted  with 
acioftation,  and  that  they  knew  the  method  of  condufting  the 
machine  which  way  they  pleafed,  bv  night  and  by  day.  This 
need  not  excite  furprize,  on  the  part  of  a Nation  which  has  in- 
vented,  before  us,  the  Art  of  Printing,  the  Mariner’s  Compafs, 
and  Gun-powder. 

I fhall  give  this  fa£t  complété,  from  the  Chinefe  annals,  in  the 
view  of  rendering  our  incredulous  Readers  fomewhat  more  re- 
ferved,  when  they  treat  as  fabulous  what  they  do  not  comprehend 
in  the  Hiftory  of  Antiquity  ; and  credulous  Readers,  not  quite 
fo  eafy  of  belief,  when  they  afcribe  to  miracles,  or  to  magic, 
effets  which  modem  phyfics  imitate  publicly  in  our  own  days. 

It  is  on  the  fubje£l  of  the  Emperor  Ki,  according  to  Father 
le  Comte , or  Kieu , conformable  to  the  pronunciation  of  Father 
Martini , who  has  given  us  a Hiftory  of  the  earlieft  Emperors  of 
China,  after  the  annals  of  the  Country.  This  Prince,  who 
reigned  about  titrée  thoufand  fix  hundred  years  ago,  gave  himfelf 
up  to  the  commiffion  of  cruelties  fo  barbarous,  and  to  irrégula- 
rités fo  abominable,  that  the  name  is,  to  this  day,  held  in  detef- 
tation  allover  China,  and  that  when  they  mean  to  defcribea  man 
difhonoured  by  every  fpecies  of  criminality,  they  give  him  the 
appellation  of  Kieu.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  a volup- 
tuous  life  without  diftraélion,  he  retired,  with  his  lady  and  fa- 
vourites,  into  a magnificent  palace,  from  which  the  light  of  the 
Sun  was  excluded  on  every  fide.  He  fupplied  it’s  place  by  an 
infinité  nurnber  of  fuperb  lamps,  the  luftre  of  which  feemed,  to 
him,  préférable  to  that  Orb  of  Day,  becaufe  it  was  ever  uniform, 
and  did  not  recal  to  his  imagination,  by  the  vicilfitudes  of  day 
and  night,  the  rapid  courfe  of  human  life.  Thus,  in  the  midft 
of  fplendid  apartments  always  illuminated,  he  renounced  the  go- 
vernment  of  Empire,  to  put  on  the  yoke  of  his  own  partions. 
But  the  Nations,  whofe  interefts  he  had  abandoned,  having  re- 
volted,  chaced  him  from  his  infamous  retreat,  and  fent  him 
out  a vagabond  for  his  life,  having,  by  his  mifconduft,  deprived 
his  pofterity  of  the  fuccefîion  to  the  Crown,  which  was  transfer- 
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red  to  another  family,  and  leaving  a memory  loaded  with  fuch 
exécration,  that  the  Chinefe  Hiltorians  never  give  him  any  other 
name  but  the  Robber,  without  once  beftowing  on  him  the  title 
of  Emperor. 

“ At  the  famé  time,”  fays  Father  le  Comte , they  defiroyed 

“ his  palace  ; and,  in  order  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  memory 
“ of  worthleflhefs  fo  eminent,  they  fufpended  the  lamps  of  it  in 
“ ail  the  quarters  of  the  city.  This  cuftom  was  repeated  annually, 
**  and  became,  from  that  time,  a remarkable  feftivity  ail  over  the 
“ Empire,  lt  is  celebrated  at  Yamt-Cheou,  with  more  magni- 
“ ficence  thnn  any  where  elfe,  and  it  is  faid  that,  formerly,  the 
“ illuminations  on  this  occaGon  were  fo  beautiful,  that  one  Em- 
“ peror,  not  daring  avowedly  to  quit  his  Court,  and  refort  thither 
“ to  enjoy  the  fpeftacle,  put  himfelf,  the  Queen,  and  feveral 
“ Princefles  of  the  Blood,  into  the  hands  of  a magician,  who 
“ engaged  to  convey  them  to  it  in  a very  fhort  time.  He  made 
“ them  mount,  in  the  night-time,  on  fuperb  thrones,  which  werc 
“ carried  aloft  by  fvvans,  and  which,  in  a moment,  arrived  at 
*'  Yamt-Cheou. 

“ The  Emperor,  vvafted  through  the  air,  on  clouds  which  gra- 

dually  defcended  over  the  city,  contemplated  the  whole  feftival 
« at  his  leifure  : he  afterwards  returned  thence,  with  the  famé 
“ velocity,  and  by  the  famé  vehicle,  without  it’s  being  perceived 
“ at  Court  that  he  had  been  at  ail  abfent.  This  is  is  not  the 
“ on]y  fable  which  tbe  Chinefe  relate.  They  hâve  hiflories  rela- 
“ tive  t0  every  fiibjeél,  for  they  are  fuperGitious  to  an  excefs, 
“ and  on  the  fubjeét  of  magic,  in  particular,  whether  feigned  or 
“ real,  there  is  not  a People  in  the  World  to  be  compared  with 
“ them.”  Memoirs  of  the  Prefent  State  of  China , by  Father  le 
Comte.  Le t ter  VI. 

This  Emperor,  who  was  thus  tranfported  through  the  air  ac- 
cording  to  Father  Magaillans , was  called  Tarn,  and  this  event 
took  place  two  thoufand  years  after  the  reign  of  Kieu  ; that  is 
about  Gxteen  hundred  years  ago.  Father  Magaillans,  who  ex- 
preffes  no  doubt  refpefting  the  truth  of  the  event,  thôugh  he  fup- 
pofes  it  to  hâve  been  performed  by  magic,  adds,  after  the  Chi- 
nefe, 


nefe,  that  the  Emperor  Tara  caufed  a concert  of  vocal  and  iiî- 
ftrumenta!  nmfic  to  be  played  by  hisband,  in  the  air,  over  Yamt- 
Cheou,  which  greatly  furprized  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  It’s 
diftance  froin  Nankin,  where  the  Emperor  might  be  then  fup- 
pofed  to  refide,  is  about  eighteen  Ieagues.  Iiowever,  if  he  was 
at  Pékin,  as  Magaillans  gives  us  to  underftand,  when  he  fays,  that 
the  Courier  from  Yamt-Cheou  was  a mouth  on  the  road,  in  car- 
rying  liirn  the  news  of  that  extraordinary  mufic,  which  they 
afcribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eleaven,  the  aërial  journey  was 
175  Ieagues  in  a ffraight  line. 

But  without  départi ng  from  the  fa<fl  as  it  ftands,  if  Fathcr  le 
Comte  had  feen  at  noon-day,  as  wasdone  by  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  of  London,  and  of  the  other  moft  confiderable  cities  of 
Europe,  Philofophers  fufpended  by  globes  above  the  clouds,  car' 
ried  40,  nay,  50  Ieagues  from  the  point  of  their.  departure,  and 
one  of  them  croffing,  through  the  air,  the  arm  of  the  Sea  which 
feparates  England  from  France, -he  would  not  fo  haflily  hâve 
treated  the  Chinefe  tradition  as  a fable.  I find,  befides,  a great 
analogy  of  forms,  between  thofe  magnîficent  tbrones , and  thofe 
clouds  nx'hich  gradually  defcended  over  the  city  of  7 amt- Ch eouy  and 
our  aëroftatic  globes,  to  which  it  is  fo  eafily  poffible  to  give  thofe 
voluminous  décorations.  The  condufiing  fwans  alone  feem  to 
prefent  a difficultv  in  the  management  of  this  aërial  navigation. 
But  wherefore  fhould  it  be  deemed  impoflible  for  the  Chinefe  to 
hâve  trained  fwans  to  flight  fimply,  herbivorpus  birds,  fo  eafily 
tamed  to  the  purpofes  of  domeftic  life,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
we  hâve  inftruâæd  the  falcon,  abird  ©f  prey  always  wild,  topurfue 
the  game,  and  afterwards  to  return  to  the  wrift  of  the  fowler  ? 
The  Chinefe,  living  under  a much  better  police,  more  ancient 
and  more  pacifie  than  we,  hâve  acquired  an  infight  into  Nature 
which  our  perpétuai  difeords  permitted  not  us  to.  attain  tiil  a 
much  later  period  : and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  this  profound  infight 
into  Nature  which  Fathcr  le  Comte , otherwife  a man  of  under- 
(landing,  confiders  as  magic , prètended  or  real , in  which  he  aç- 
knowledges  the  Chinefe  furpafled  ail  Nations.  For  my  own, 
part,  I,  who  am  110  magician,  think  I hâve  a glimpfe,  conform- 
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abty  to  fome  of  the  Works  of  Nature,  of  an  eafy  method  vvhereby 
aëroftats  may  direfl  their  courfe  even  againft  the  wind  ; but  I 
would  not  publifii  it  w re  I ever  fo  certain  of  it’s  fuccefs.  What 
miferies  hâve  not  the  perfeéHng  of  the  compafs,  and  of  gun- 
powder,  brought  upon  the  Human  Race  ! The  defirable  objeét 
of  refearch  is  not,  what  is  to  render  us  more  intelligent,  but 
what  is  to  render  us  better;  Science,  in  the  hand  of  Wifdom, 
is  a torch  which  illuminâtes,  but  brandifhed  by  the  hand  of 
wickednefs,  fets  the  World  on  fire. 

(3)  Tou  are  an  AJîatic.  Am  a fis  was  an  Egyptian,  and  Egvpt 
was  in  Africa;  but  the  Ancients  affigned  it  to  Afia.  The  Nile 
ferved  as  a boupdary  to  Afia  on  the  Weft.  Confult  Pliny , and 
the  ancient  Geographers. 

(4)  To  the  height  of  Mclita.  This  is  the  iiland  now  called 
Mal  ta. 

(5)  Of  the  xylon.  This  is  the  cotton  on  a herb  : it  is  originally 
a native  of  Egypt.  They  now  manufa&ure  at  Malta  very  beau- 
tiful  fiuffs  of  it,  which  is  the  principal  fource  of  fupport  to  the 
commonalty  of  that  ifland,  who  are  miferably  indigent.  There 
is  a fécond  fpecies  produced  on  a fhrub,  which  is  cultivated  in 
Afia  and  the  Weft-India  iflands.  Nay,  I believe  there  isa  third 
fpecies  that  grows  in  America,  on  a tall  prickly  tree;  fuch  care 
has  Nature  taken  to  diffufe  a vegetable  fo  ufeful  over  ail  the  warm 
régions  of  the  Globe  ! This  much  is  certain,  that  the  Savages  of 
the  parts  of  America  which  are  fituated  between  the  Tropics, 
made  for  themfelves  garments  and  hammocks  of  cotton,  when 
Columhus  landed  on  that  Country. 

\ * s. 

(6)  A prodigious  quant ity  of  quails.  The  quails  fiill  take  Malta 

in  their  way,  and  appear  on  a day  named  and  marked  in  the  al- 
manacks  of  the  country.  The  cuftoms  of  the  animal  création 
do  not  vary  ; but  thofe  of  the  human  fpeeies  hâve  undergone 
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confiderable  changes  in  that  ifland.  Some  Grand-Mafters  of  the 
Orderof  Saint  John , to  whom  the  ifland  belongs,  hâve  there  en- 
gaged  in  projets  of  public  utility  ; araong  others,  they  hâve  con- 
veyed  the  vvater  of  a rivulet  into  the  verv  harbour.  Many  other 
undertakings  are  ftiil  behind,  undoubtedly,  which  concern  the 
happinefs  of  the  Human  Race. 

(7)  -As far  as  the  Tfles  of  Enofs.  Thefe  are  at  this  time  called 
the  Iüands  of  Saint  Peter  and  of  St.  Antiochus.  They  are  very 
fmall  ; but  they  hâve  great  fifhery  for  thunnies,  and  they  manu- 
faélure  great  quantifies  of  fait. 

(8)  Bodily  exercife  is  the  aliment  of  hcaltb.  Certain  Philofo- 
phers  hâve  carried  matters  much  farther.  Thev  hâve  pretended 
that  bodily  exercife  was  the  aliment  of  the  foui.  Exercife  of 
body  is  good  only  for  the  prefervation  of  health  ; the  foui  has 
it’s  own  apart.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  fee  men  of 
délicate  health  pofTeffed  of  exalted  virtue,  and  robuft  perfons 
very  defedlive  there.  Virtue  is  no  more  the  refu  lt  of  phv- 
fical  qualifies,  than  ftrength  of  body  is  the  effedt  of  moral 
qualifies.  Ail  tempéraments  are  equally  pre-difpofed  to  vice 
and  to  virtue. 

(9)  It  alnuays  bears  the  name  of  Heva.  There  is,  in  fact,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  on  it’s  left  fide  bank,  a mountain  formed 
of  layers  of  black  and  white  ftones,  which  is  called  the  Heve. 
It  ferves  as  a land-mark  for  mariners,  and  there  is  a flag  erected 
upon  it,  for  giving  lignais  to  fliips  at  Sea. 

(10)  I perceived  by  the  nvhiteuefs  of  ifs  foam  a mountain  of 
mater.  This  mountain  of  water  is  produced  by  the  rides,  which 
force  their  way,  front  the  Sea,  up  the  Seine,  and  make  it  to  flow 
backward  againft  it’s  courfe.  It  is  heard  coming  from  a very 
great  diftance,  efpecially  in  the  night-time.  They  call  it  the 
Bar , becaufe  it  obftru&s  the  whole  cotufe  of  the  Seine.  This 
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Bar  is  ufually  followed  by  a fécond  Bar,  ftill  more  elevated, 
which  purfues  it  at  the  diftance  of  about  a hundred  fathom. 
They  ruu  much  fafter  than  a horfe  at  full  fpeed. 

(11)  The  Druids  honour  thefe  Divinities.  RefpeCting  the  man- 
nersand  mythology  of  the  ancient  Nations  of  the  North,  Hero- 
dotus  may  be  confulted,  the  Commentaries  of  Cefar,  Suetonius , 
Tacitus , the  Eda  of  Mr.  Mallet , and  the  Swedifh  Collerions, 
tranflated  by  the  Chevalier  de  Keralio. 

(12)  He  is  excluded from  the  communion  of  their  myjleries.  Cefar 
fays  precifely  the  famé  thing  in  his  Commentaries. 

(13)  They  werlay  plates  of  iron  with  tin.  The  Laplanders  un- 
derftand  the  art  of  wire-drawing  tin  to  a very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. There  is,  in  general,  an  extreme  ingenuity  diftinguifh- 
able  in  ail  the  arts  praftifed  by  favage  Nations.  The  canoës  and 
the  raquettes  of  the  Efquimaux  ■ the  pros  of  the  iflanders  of  the 
South-Sea  ; the  nets,  the  lines,  the  hooks,  the  bows,  the  arrows, 
the  ftone  hatchets,  the  habits,  and  the  head-dreflès  of  moft  of 
thofe  Nations,  hâve  the  moft  exaCt  confornrity  with  their  necef- 
fities.  Plmy  aferibes  the  invention  of  cafks  to  the  Gauls.  Ele 
praifes  their  tin-ware,  their  dying  in  wood,  &c. 

{ 14)  She  is  condernned  to  the  fiâmes.  See  Cefar’s  Commentaries. 

(15)  Afcribe  to  them  fomething  divine.  Confult  Tacitus  on  the 
manners  of  the  Germans. 

I 

(16)  For  herfon  Sifione.  The  Gauls,  as  well  as  the  Nations 
of  the  North,  called  Tenus,  Siofnc , and  Cupid,  Sifione.  Confult 
the  Eda.  The  moft  formidable  weapon  among  the  Celtæ,  was 
neither  the  bow,  nor  the  fvvord,  but  the  cutlafs.  They  armed  the 
Dtvarfs  with  it  ; who,  thus  equipped,  triumphed  over  the  fword 
of  the  Giants.  The  enchantment  made  with  a dagger  was  inca- 
pable of  being  difl'olved.  It  was  fit,  therefore,  that  the  Gaulifh 
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• Cupid  fhould  be  armed,  not  vvith  a bow  and  a quiver,  but  with 
a dagger.  The  dagger-handles  in  queftion,  are  two-valved  fifh- 
fhells,  lengthened  out  into  the  form  of  a dagger-handle,  the' 
name  oi  which  they  bear.  They  are  found  in  great  abundarrcç 
along  the  fhores  of  Normandy,  where  they  bury  themfelves  in 
the  fand. 

(17)  Of  the fngular  beauty  of  tbeir  yoang  'women.  And  perhaps 
of  the  law-fuits,  for  which  Normandy  is  famous,  as  that  apple 
was,  originally,  a prefent  of  difcord.  It  might  be  poffible  to  find 
out  a caufe  lefs  remote  of  thefe  fuits  at  Law,  in  the  prodigious 
number  of  petty  jurifdifttons,  with  which  that  province  isfilled, 
in  their  litigious  ufages,  and  efpecially  in  the  European  fpirit  of 
éducation,  which  fays  to  every  man,  from  his  childhood  upward: 
Be  the  frf. 

It  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to  difcover  the  moral  or  phyfical 
caufes  of  the  fïngularly  remarkable  beauty  of  the  women  of  the 
Pays  de  Caux,  efpecially  among  the  country  girls.  They  hâve 
blue  eyes,  a delicacy  of  features,  a freüinefs  of  complexion,  and 
a fhape,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  fineft  ladies  about  Court. 
I know  but  of  one  other  canton  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which 
the  women  of  the  lower  dafles  are  equally  beautiful.  It  is  at 
Avignon.  Beauty  there,  however,  prefents  a different  charac- 
ter.  They  hâve  large,  black,  and  foft  eyes,  aquiline  nofes,  and 
the  heads  of  Angelica  Kaufman.  Till  modem  Philofophy  think 
proper  to  take  up  the  queftion,  we  may  allow  the  mythologv  oi 
the  Gauls  to  afiign  a reafon  for  the  beauty  of  their  young  wo- 
men, by  a fable  which  the  Greeks  would  not,  perhaps,  hâve 
reje&ed. 

(18)  Tor-Tir.  Perhaps  it  may  be  from  the  names  of  thofe 
two  cruel  Gods  of  the  North,  that  the  word  torture  is  derived. 

/ 

(19)  In  the  fuie  of  a rock  ail  orner  white.  Montmartre  is  meant. 
Mous  Martis.  It  is  well  known  that  this  rifing  ground,  dedi- 
çated  to  Mars,  whofe  name  it  bears,  is  formed  of  a rock  of 
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plafter.  Othërs,  it  is  true,  dérivé  the  name  of  Montmartre  from 
Morts  Martyrum.  Thefe  two  étymologies  may  be  very  eafilv  re- 
conciled.  If  there  wefe,  in  ancient  times,  a great  many  martyrs 
pn  this  mountain,  it  was  probably  owing  to  it’s  being  the  reli- 
dence  of  fomè  celebrated  idol,  to  which  they  were  there  offered 
in  facrifice.  , 

{20)  It  bad  110  ctber  door  except  large  bullocks-bidcs.  Gates  were 
a matter  of  very  difficult  conflrudlion  to  favage  tribes,  who  did 
not  underftand  the  ufe  of  the  faw,  without  which  it  was  almoft 
impoffible  to  reduce  a tree  into  planks.  Accordingly,  when 
they  abandoned  a Country,  thofe  who  had  gates  carried  them  off 
with  them.  A Norwegian  hero,  whofe  name  I do  not  at  prefent 
recolledl,  he  who  difcovered  Greenland,  threw  his  into  the  Sea, 
in  orderto  difcover  where  the  Deftinies  intended  to  fix  his  refi- 
dence  ; and  he  made  a fettlement  good  on  that  part  of  Green- 
Jand  to  which  they  were  wafted.  Gates  and  their  threfhold  were, 
and  ftill  are,  facred  in  the  Eaü. 

(21)  At  a heîgbt  nxjbicb  moe  cannot  reach.  The  walnut  and 
cheftnut  grow  at  a great  height  ; but  thefe  fruits  fall  to  the 
ground  when  they  are  ripe,  and  do  not  break  in  falling,  like  the 
foft  fruits,  which,  befides,  grow  on  trees  which  are  eafily  fcaled. 

(22)  In  ordcr  to  make  bread  of  it.  The  Gauls  lived,  as  did  ail 
other  favage  tribes,  on  pap,  or  frumenty.  The  Romans  thern- 
felves .were,  for  three  hundred  years,  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of 
bread,  according  to  Pliny , boiled  grain,  or  frumenty,  conftituted 
the  greateft  part  of  their  aliment. 

/ 

(23)  To  rcar  a Temple  to  Ifis.  It  is  pretended  that  this  is  the 
ancient  Church  of  Saint-Genevieve,  reared  to  IJïs,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Gauls. 

(24)  They  fal  upon  tbe  anferina  potentilla.  The  anferina  po - 
*e*tilla  is  fouud  in  great  abuiuiance  on  the  banks  of  die  Seine, 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  It  fometimcs  renders  them  complelely 
yellow,  toward  the  clofe  of  Summer,  by  the  colour  of  it’s  flowers. 
This  flower  is  rofe-formed,  about  the  fize  of  a fhilling,  without 
rifing  upon  a ftem.  It  enamels  the  ground,  as  does  likewife  it’s 
foliage,  which  fpreads  very  far,  in  form  of  net-work.  Geefe 
are  very  fond  of  this  plant.  It’s  leaves,  in  form  of  a goofe-foot, 
adhering  clofely  to  the  ground,  admit  of  the  water-fowl’s  walking 
over  them  as  upon  a carpet,  and  the  yellow  colour  of  it’s  flowers 
forms  a very  beautiful  contrait  with  the  azuré  of  the  river,  and 
the  verdure  of  the  trees  ; but  efpecially  with  the  marbled  colour 
of  the  geefe,  which  are  perceptible  on  this  ground  at  a great 
diftance. 


(25)  Formidable  to  the  G ods  and  to  the  Men  of  this  Country.  See 
the  Volofpa  of  the  Irifli.  This  hiftory  of  B aider  has  a fingular 
refemblance  to  that  of  Achilles  plunged,  by  his  mother  Thetis,  in 
the  river  Styx,  as  far  as  the  heel,  in  order  to  render  him  invulné- 
rable, and,  after  ail,  killed  by  a wound  in  that  part  of  the  body 
which  had  not  been  dipped,  from  an  arrow  difcharged  by  the 
hand  of  the  effeminate  Paris.  Thefe  two  fixions  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  Savage  Nations  of  the  North,  convey  a moral  meaning 
founded  in  truth  ; namely,  that  the  powerful  ought  never  to  de- 
fpife  the  feeble. 

(26)  IVc  çaffed  fuccejfively  through  the  territories  of  the  Carnutes, 
&c.  The  Carnutes  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  Chartrain, 
the  Cenomanes,  thofe  of  Mans,  and  the  Diablintes,  thofe  of  the 
adjacent  country.  The  Redons,  who  inhabited  the  city  of  Ren- 
nes, had  the  Curiofolites  in  their  vicinity  ; and  the  tribes  of  Da- 
riorigum  were  neighbours  to  the  Veneti,  who  inhabited  Vannes, 
in  Britanny.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Venetians  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  who  bear  the  famé  name  in  Latin,  dérivé  their  origin  from 
them.  Confult  Cefar,  St.abo , and  Banville  s Geography. 

(a7)  The  other  might  be  prefcrved.  Molt  fruits  which  contain 
an  agrégation  of  feeds,  as  pomegranates,  apples,  pears,  oranges, 
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and  even  the  produftions  of  the  gramineous  plants,  fuch  as  the 
ear  of  corn,  bear  them  divided  by  fmooth  Huns,  under  frail 
capfules:  but  the  fruits  which  contain  onlv  a fingle  feed,  or 
rarely  two,  as  the  vvalnut,  the  hafel-nut,  the  almond,  the  rhefl- 
nut,  the  cocoa,  and  ail  the  kernel  fruits,  fuch  as  the  chei  ry,  the 
plumb,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  bear  it  invelopped  in  veiy  hard 
capfules,  of  wood,  of  floue,  or  of  leathei,  confliuéled  with  admi- 
rable art.  Nature  has  fecured  the  prefervation  of  aggregated 
feeds,  by  multiplying  their  little  cells,  and  that  of  folitary  feeds, 
by  fortifying  their  cafés. 

(28)  The  Arcadians  nvere  once  ?nore  miferable  than  the  Gauls.  It 
would  appear  that  the  firfl  flate  of  Nations  is  the  flate  of  barba- 
rifm.  We  are  almofl  tempted  to  believe  it,  from  the  example 
of  the  Greeks,  prior  to  Orpheus  ; of  the  Arcadians,  under  Ly~ 
caon  ; of  the  Gauls,  under  the  Druids  : of  the  Romans,  prior 
to  Numa  ; and  of  almofl  ali  the  favage  tribes  of  America. 

I am  perfuaded  that  barbarifm  is  a malady  incident  to  the  in- 
fancy  of  Nations,  and  that  it  isforeign  to  the  nature  of  Man.  It  is 
frequently  a re-a£tion  merely  of  the  ills  which  rifing  Nations  en- 
dure on  the  part  of  their  enemies.  Thefe  ills  infpire  them  with 
a vengeance  fo  much  the  more  fierce,  in  proportion  as  the  Con- 
flitution  of  their  State  is  more  liable  to  fubverfion.  Accordingly, 
the  fmall  favage  hordes  of  the  New  World,  reciprocally  eat  the 
pfifoners  taken  in  war,  though  the  families  of  the  famé  clan  live 
together  in  the  mofl  perfeél  union.  For  a fimilar  reafon  it  is 
that  the  feebler  animais  are  much  more  vindiélive  than  the 
powerful.  The  bee  darts  her  fling  into  the  hand  of  any  one 
who  cornes  near  her  hive  ; but  the  éléphant  fees  the  arrow  of 
the  huntfman  fly  clofe  to  him,  without  turning  afide  out  of  his 
road. 

Barbarifm  is,  fometimes,  introduced  into  a growing  State,  by 
the  individuals  who  join  the  afTociation.  Such  was,  in  it’s  firfl 
beginnings,  that  of  the  Roman  People,  partly  formed  of  the  ban- 
ditti  colleéled  by  Romulus , and  who  did  not  begin  to  civilize  till 
the  times  of  Numa . I11  other  cafés,  it  communicates  itfelf,  like 
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the  peftïlence,  to  a Pcoplc  already  under  fegular  government, 
merely  from  their  coming  into  contaft  with  theîr  neighboürs. 
Such  wai  that  of  tlie  Jevvs,  who,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of 
their  Laws,  facrificed  their  children  to  idols,  after  the  example  of 
the  Canaanites.  It  moft  frequently  incorporâtes  itfelf  with  the 
legiflation  of  a People,  through  the  tyranny  of  a defpot,  as  in 
Arcadia,  under  Lycaon , and  ftill  more  dangeroufly,  through  the 
influence  of  an  ariftocratical  corps,  which  perpétuâtes  it,  in  fa- 
veur of  their  own  authoritv,  even  through  the  âges  of  civiliza- 
tion.  Such  are,  in  our  own  days,  the  ferocious  préjudices  of 
Religion,  inftilled  into  the  Indians,  in  other  refpeifts  fo  gentle, 
by  their  Bramins;  and  thofe  of  honour  inftilled  into  the  Japa- 
nefe,  fo  poliflied,  by  their  Nobles. 

I repeat  it,  for  the  confolation  of  the  Human  Race  : moral 
evil  is  foreign  to  Man,  as  weU  as  phyfical  evil.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  fpring  up  out  of  déviations  from  the  Law  of  Nature. 
Nature  has  made  Man  good.  Had  Aie  made  him  wicked,  Aie, 
who  is  fo  uniformly  confequential  in  her  Works,  would  hâve 
furniftied  him  with  claws,  with  fangs,  with  poifon,  with  fome 
offenfive  weapon,  as  Aie  has  done  to  thofe  of  the  beafts,  whofe 
charafter  is  defigned  to  be  ferocious.  She  has  not  fo  much  as 
provided  him  with  defenfive  armour,  like  other  animais;  but 
has  created  him  the  moft  naked,  and  the  moft  mifera'ble,  un- 
doubtedly  in  the  view  of  conftraining  him  to  hâve  confiant  re- 
courfe  to  the  humanity  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  extend  it 
to  them  in  his  turn.  Nature  no  more  makes  whole  Nations  of 
men  jealous,  envious,  malignant,  eager  to  furpafs  each  other,  am- 
bitions, conquerors,  cannibals,  than  Aie  forms  Nations  continu- 
ally  labouring  under  the  leprofy,  the  purples,  the  fever,  the  fmall- 
pox.  If  you  meet  even  an  individual,  lubjefl  to  thefe  phyfical 
evils,  impute  them,  without  hefitation,  to  fome  unwholefome  ali- 
ment on  which  he  feeds,  or  to  a putrid  air  which  infefts  the 
neighbourhood.  In  like  manner,  when  you  find  barbarifm  in  a 
rifing  Nation,  refer  it  folely  to  the  errors  of  it’s  policy,  or  to  the 
influence  of  it’s  neighboürs,  juft  as  you  would  the  mifehievouf- 
nefs  of  a child,  to  the  vices  of  his  éducation,  or  to  bad  example. 
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The  courfe  of  the  life  of  a People  is  fimîlar  to  the  courfe  of 
the  life  of  a man,  as  the  port  of  a tree  refembles  that  of  it’s 
branches. 

I had  devoted  my  attention,  in  the  text,  to  the  moral  progrefs 
of  political  focieties,  barbarifm,  civilization,  and  corruption.  ï 
had  in  this  note  cail  a glance,  no  lefs  important,  on  the  naturaï 
progrefs  of  Man  ; childhood,  youth,  maturity,  old-age  ; but 
thefe  approximations  hâve  been  extended  far  beyond  the  proper 
bounds  of  a fimple  note. 

Befides,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  Horizon,  a man  muft  fcramblc 
up  mountains,  which  are  but  too  frequently  involved  in  ftormy 
clouds.  Let  us  re-defcend  into  the  peaceful  valleys.  Let  us 
repofe  between  the  declivities  of  Mount  Lyceum,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Achelous.  If  Time,  the  Mufes,  and  the  Reader,  fliali 
be  propitious  to  thefe  new  Studies,  it  will  be  fufficient  for  my 
pencil,  and  for  my  ambition,  to  hâve  painted  the  meadows,  the 
groves,  and  the  fhepherdefles  of  bleft  Arcadia. 


THE  END. 
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